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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Following a practice which we have established in recent years, and 
which we hope to continue from time to time, the Editorial Board of 
Leeds Studies in English has pleasure in dedicating this volume to 
Professor Kenneth Cameron on the occasion of his retirement from 
the Chair of English Language in the University of Nottingham. The 
breadth of his interests is reflected in the variety of the articles 
here printed - a variety which extends the scope of the volume some¬ 
what beyond the normal range of LeedsSE . We are grateful to the 
University of Nottingham for a subvention which has made possible 
the inclusion of this material, since without it a number of friends 
and colleagues who wished to show their affection and respect for 
Ken Cameron by contributing to his presentation volume would have 
been unable to do so. The Board also extends its thanks to the 
volume's editors, Thorlac Turville-Petre and Margaret Gelling, for 
their skill and assiduity both in producing the volume and, somehow, 
in keeping all knowledge of its existence from its recipient. 


Elizabeth Williams 

For the Editorial Board, 
Leeds Studies in English 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


SHEILA SMITH 


Nottingham. Images like swarming bees 
Or Trent Bridge crowds for cricket or football 
Come at the word’s call: Slab Square a-wash 
With pigeons, taxis at the crawl; 

Brick-pink railway station nodding at The Park 
Where Ruskin's Gothic looms above bijou. 

But the Castle's king foursquare upon its rock 
And on the Player's packet too. 

Raleigh's factory, barrack-faced, 

Keeps streets alive with pin-heeled girls, 
Liquorice-black youths revving reluctant bikes, 
Bird-faced women, heads in sausage-curls. 
Foaming azaleas brave the Boulevard, 

Jewel colours by a fuming flood of lead; 
Stiff-necked, the University’s white tower 
Rears on high its ivory head. 

What’s in a name? How many angels 

Could find wing-hold upon St Peter’s steeple? 

"Snotengaham" before the Normans came, 

Meaning: "the homestead of Snot's people". 




Professor Kenneth Cameron, CBE, BA, PhD, FilDr, FRHistS, FSA, FBA 
Photograph by Brian Lee 





KENNETH CAMERON AND THE 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT AT NOTTINGHAM 


Kenneth Cameron arrived in Nottingham in 1950 at the age of 28. He 
had been a student of Bruce Dickins at Leeds, and had served in the 
War as an RAF pilot before his first appointment in 1947 as assis¬ 
tant lecturer at Sheffield, where he took his doctorate. 

The curriculum of the Department of English at Nottingham had 
until 1948 been that of the University of London. When Nottingham 
became independent, the head of the Department, Vivian de Sola 
Pinto, was determined that its new syllabus should reflect his own 
views on the function of a liberal education. He set out his policy 
in an essay published the year after Kenneth's arrival, in which he 
said: 


I decided, therefore, that the first consideration in 
planning my new school would be the liberation of 
English studies from the incubus of compulsory Anglo- 
Saxon with the accompanying apparatus of Germanic 
philology. 1 

This was hardly a warm welcome to the new lecturer! 

Though unsympathetic towards language-study, Pinto was in 
practice not as determinedly hostile as these comments suggest, and 
he was willing to back his colleagues when they asked for his 
support. Old English remained, and so did Kenneth, and indeed 
Nottingham is one of the small number of English departments that 
still asks all its single-honours students to take an introductory 
course in Old English. 

During the 1950s, Ken shared the teaching of language and 
medieval literature with Ray Page, who recalls the enormous range 
the two of them had to cover, as well as the heavy teaching load 
they had to carry. The students who chose these subjects joined a 
small and close-knit group, the friendliness of which was maintained 
equally by Ken and his wife Kath, who supported him in all that he 
did. Only he can speak for the assistance she gave him in his work 
on place-names. His colleagues remember her extraordinary warmth 
and generosity and her lavish Lancastrian hospitality - high teas 
and currant cake - and were deeply grieved at her death of multiple 
sclerosis in 1977. 

On Pinto's retirement in 1961, James Kinsley took over as Head 
of Department. Kinsley argued strongly for the unity of English 
studies: 


At Nottingham we have removed the barriers between 



medieval and modern literature .... We take 
the view that the "modernist" who knows little 
or nothing about medieval literature at first 
hand is not properly equipped for his own work. 2 

This was a view which Ken fully shared and to which he was also 
temperamentally inclined, since he has always been strongly opposed 
to any kind of division. In 1962 he was promoted to Reader, and 
the following year he was appointed to the first chair of English 
Language in the University. He was now in a position to give the 
study of language and medieval literature the importance in the 
Department that he felt it deserved. 

Under Ken's leadership and with his determined and unwavering 
support, "English language" (in the extended sense of that term) 
has flourished at Nottingham. Over the years new teachers have been 
appointed to the Department, with the result that today Old and 
Middle English, Icelandic, Modern English Language and the teaching 
of English to overseas students are all firmly established, and the 
strength of Linguistic studies led to the development of a separate 
Department of Linguistics in 1979. At the same time the Department 
has become fully integrated, so that students whose principal 
interests lie in one field of study are often attracted to topics 
from another range of the Department's activities. The variety of 
subjects covered by the contributions to this collection of essays 
indicates the general appreciation of the vital part Kenneth has 
played in establishing a working team. 

The stiffest challenge came in 1984 on the sad death of James 
Kinsley. Ken took over as head of Department pledging "open govern¬ 
ment" , a strategy that accorded well with his frank and spontaneous 
manner. He has always been firm in support of his colleagues, 
willing to listen and to give his own views plainly but always with 
kindness. He was determined that he would leave the Department a 
united one, with none of the traditional hostility between language 
and literature. This he has triumphantly achieved. 

I have concentrated upon Kenneth Cameron's service to the 
Department of English, but it would be impossible to ignore his 
great contribution to the life of the University as a whole. There 
can be few committees on which he has not sat, few in the adminis¬ 
tration who do not immediately recognise his robust Lancashire 
voice. In recent years his most memorable achievements have been as 
Chairman of the University Staff Club when it built the extension to 
the bar which will always be known as "Cameron's Folly", and as 
Chairman of the Disabled Students Committee which has done so much 
to ensure that Nottingham would be a university that makes real 
provision for the happiness and comfort of disabled students. It is 
a lasting memorial to Kath. It is, moreover, entirely fitting that 
Ken's services to the Department, to the University and to Place- 
Name Studies should have received national recognition with the 
award of the CBE in the 1987 New Year's Honours list. 

Fortunately, Ken is not really leaving us. The call of duty 
will summon him to the Place-Names Library which is housed in the 
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University, so that he will be able to check that we are keeping to 
the path on which he led us, despite the difficulties that lie 
ahead. Ken, we wish you a very happy and productive retirement. 


Thorlac Turville-Petre 


V. de S. Pinto, "Notes on the School of English Studies in the 
University of Nottingham", Universities Quarterly 5 (1951) 
pp.225-31. 

J. Kinsley, "English Studies at Nottingham", The Critical 
Survey 1 (1963) pp.118-22. 
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YET ANOTHER NOTE ON ALFRED’S /ESTEL 


R.I. PAGE 


The meaning of King Alfred's word &stel has puzzled and extended the 
minds of many scholars wiser and more erudite than I. The literature 
on the subject is rich. Much of it is summed up in the late Rowland 
L. Collins's detailed and ingenious article in the festschrift for 
J.E. Cross. 1 It is unlikely that I shall achieve a convincing 
solution to the problem where so many have failed, and all that I can 
do is point to some curiosities in the gloss evidence for the word 
so as to clear up some misunderstandings and to minimise fallacious 
argument. 

It is common knowledge that <estel occurs only four times in 
Old English texts, with essentially two independent references. The 
word occurs twice in the continuous prose of Alfred's preface to the 
translation of Gregory's Cura Pastoralis , two texts of which were 
glossed in the thirteenth century in the "tremulous Worcester hand". 2 
It also occurs in /Elfric's Grammar and in his Glossary . 

On the two glossed manuscripts of Cura Pastoralis there are 
important comments made: 

(1) Collins notes that in the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 12 
text the word <sstel is glossed festuca whose recorded uses 

do not offer any interpretation which immediately 
clarifies the meaning of <&stel . Perhaps of greater 
significance is the choice of eestel for a thirteenth- 
century glossator's attention when not many words 
are marked. It already seems to have needed 
explanation. 3 

(2) D.R. Howlett draws conclusions from the glossing of Bodleian MS, 
Hatton 20: 


Since the Worcester Glossator wrote in both MSS Hatton 
20 and CCCC 12, but glossed the word aestel only in the 
latter, one might infer that he knew from Wserferth' s 
manuscript [Hatton 20] what the object was and that 
survival of the <estel in that copy rendered a gloss 
unnecessary. Even if the object were not in the manu¬ 
script, he might have known from the tradition of the 
house what it was. 4 

Both these arguments are specious, and they make clear the need for 

a more detailed description of the gloss evidence for OE <b stel* 



R.I. Page 


(1) That in CCCC 12, a tenth-century manuscript of the Cura 
Pastoralis, apparently attributed to Worcester only because of its 
glosses in the tremulous hand. 5 

The first occurrence of eestel is on line 25 of fo.3a (a page 
equivalent to r&dan - nan mon in Sweet (1871-2): 6/ 1.13-8, 1.1), 
and the second on line 1 of fo.3b. The text of fo.3a amounts, in 
Sweet's printed version, to about 150 words. It has some 31 inter¬ 
linear glosses counting those in the top margin as interlinear, and 
12 glosses in the inner, outer and lower margins, all in the 
tremulous Worcester hand, though not all written, as will be seen, 
at the same time. This does not count the long translation, 
"pleimundus archiepiscopus/arserus (sic) episcopus/grimbaldus 
sacerdos./johannes presbiter" opposite the list of Alfred's collab¬ 
orators. Counting in this crude way there is a gloss for every 
four words or so of the original. This is quite a high rate of 
glossing and certainly refutes Collins's comment that "not many 
words are marked". Moreover, the glosses are not noticeably 
attached to difficult words only as the following list shows (line 
references to Sweet are given in brackets). 

Interlinear 

(6.13) lasre: doceat. sibban: post, wrongly over the first 
syllable of furdur. furbur: ulterri us. (14) gebiode: lingua, 
the exact grammatical form unclear. furbur: diucius. hierran: 
alciori. (15) laeden gebiodes: latine lingue. aer byssum: ante 
hoc. obfeallen: usque modo, wrongly, over the first element. 

(16) monege: multi. (17) missenlicum: diuersis. monig 

fealdum: multiplicis, wrongly over the second part of missenlicum. 

bisgum: occupationibus. bisses: huius. (18) cynerices: 
regni. ba: ilium. (19) hwilum: aliquando. word: verbo. 
be worde: ad uerbum. hwilum: aliquando. ondgiet: intellectum 

(20) of ondgiete: ex intellectu. hie: ilium. (23) andgiet/ 
fullicost: intellexi, wrongly, over the first half. (24) 

areccan: interpretare. hie: earn. (25) wille: uolo. ane: 

unam. onsendan: misi, wrongly. (8.1) fiftigum: .1. be/beode: 

precipio, twice, once over the verbal prefix, once in the lower 
margin below the stem. 

On fo.3b: (2) aestel: festucam in the top border. 

Inner margin 

(6.15) obfeallen: vsque nunc, wrongly. (22) sibban: postquam. 
Outer margin 

(6.15) gemunde: memini. lar laeden gebiodes: doctrina lingua 
latine. (19) hierdeboc: hiredeboc, ?wrongly. (23) andgiet/ 
fullicost: intelligibilius. (24) areccan: interpretare. 

biscep/stole: episcopatui. (25) onsendan: mittere. aestel: 

aestel . festuca/.’. indicatorium. (8.1) moncessa: maunseis, or 
perhaps maunseis. 

It is interesting, though it may not be conclusive, to speculate 
on the purposes of these glosses. They represent several different 
types. Some, I suppose, are grammatical: as da: ilium which shows 
that da is the pronoun not the conjunction or adverb, and hie ; 
illum/eam which indicate that hie is accusative not nominative. 
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Perhaps wille: uolo makes it clear that wille is a verbal not a 
nominal form, while hierran: alciori shows that hierran is a com¬ 
parative adjective not a noun. Some seem to distinguish between 
different meanings a word can have: as furdur: ulterrius opposed to 
furdur: diucius (if that is a genuine distinction in Old English). 
Some are simple cribs, though they may also serve to demonstrate 
the grammatical form of the lemma: as l<ere: doceat, missenlicum: 
diuersis , cynerices: regni and areccan: interpretare . It is at 
any rate simplistic to assert that the only reason for a word’s 
being glossed was that it "seems to have needed explanation". 

Examples like ear dyssum: ante hoc, siddan: postquam, fiftigum: .1. 
make that quite clear. 

There is another distinction to be made, for it is unlikely 
that all the glosses by the Worcester scribe on this page were made 
on a single occasion. Ker has warned us that a "variation in the 
degree of shakiness is to be found throughout the work of the 
’tremulous* scribe", and this certainly applies to the glosses of 
CCCC 12, fo.3a. 6 There are two groups of glosses to be roughly 
distinguished, one, called here for convenience Worcester A, where 
the hand is comparatively firm and small, the other, Worcester B, 
where it is spindly and very shaky. Ker calls the "tremulous 
Worcester hand" an "old man's hand", and it would be reasonable to 
assume that the shakier efforts are those of older age. 7 All the 
marginal glosses of fo.3a save that which lists Alfred's collab¬ 
orators are of the Worcester B sort. The interlinear glosses are 
sometimes A, sometimes B. To confirm the hypothesis that B is later 
than A, there are several cases on fo.3a where B corrects A. For 
instance, where A, faced with the divided word andgiet/fullicost , 
took the first part as the past tense singular of a verb an(d)-/ 
ongietan and translated it intellexi , B noted the complete word and 
rendered it, not strictly correctly but at least nearer the mark, 
intelligibilius . Where A took onsendan as a past finite verb, B 
recognised it as an infinitive, and added mittere alongside misi. 
Perhaps in adding precipio under the second (stem) part of the 
divided word be/beode B indicated that the word's significance lay 
in its stem rather than in its prefix, as A implied in putting 
precipio over be/. Occasionally B added a gloss to a word that A 
had left unglossed, as memini for gemunde (though A has this earlier 
in the manuscript), interpretare for areccan (as B also on a pre¬ 
ceding page), and episcopatui for biscepstole . Of course, the 
explication of the glosses in the "tremulous Worcester hand" given 
here is quite inadequate. There are many pages of such glosses in 
CCCC 12, and many more Anglo-Saxon manuscripts with glosses in this 
hand. Yet, as far as it goes, this study suggests that B had a 
rather clearer and deeper understanding of Anglo-Saxon prose than A. 
Or in other words, the Worcester scribe learned more Old English as 
he got older. Even then he was not perfect. The word odfeallen 
still baffled him, and the best he could do was change usque modo to 
vsque nunc, still apparently believing that the verbal prefix was the 
preposition od , "until, up to". 

How does this affect the glossing of destel? On the top line of 
fo.3b there is the simple gloss festucam written over the second 
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occurrence of aestel by Worcester B. The occurrence on fo.3a 
presents a more complex situation. The gloss is marginal, and the 
arrangement of the material suggests that B first wrote "aestel" and 
then added (the ink is slightly darker) ".festuca". After that, 
over the top of "aestel" and sloping to avoid that word, he wrote 
"indicatorium", keying this to the lemma in the text by the sign 
Thus, B's first choice for glossing <estel was festuca, and 
indicatorium was a further, possibly more precise but possibly more 
desperate, attempt at the word. 8 

Whether it is possible to be more discriminating than this I 
am not sure. Yet it seems at least possible to distinguish, on the 
lower half of fo.3a, two periods of glossing for Worcester B. The 
earlier (i.e. the less shaky) consists only of the marginal 
quotation of three technical words: hiredeboc , sstel and maunseis . 
The later (i.e. the more shaky) wrote all the other marginal 
glosses, including the pair festuca and indicatorium , as well as 
festucam over astel on fo.3b. If this distinction is valid, it 
seems that the Worcester scribe drew <sstel out into the margin at 
first only as a word that caught his attention. Only later did he 
find a suitable gloss for it. 

(2) That in Hatton 20, a late ninth-century manuscript identified 
as that sent by Alfred to Bishop Weerferth of Worcester . 

The equivalent passage to that of CCCC 12, fo.3a, occupies in this 
manuscript fo.2a, line 13-fo.2b, line 5. 9 John Joscelyn, Parker's 
secretary, glossed these lines, taking his material from CCCC 12. 
Otherwise all the glosses to this passage are in the tremulous hand, 
a Worcester B type. All are interlinear save the list of Alfred's 
helpers which is in the outer margin: "plegmund/arsere (sic)/ 
grimbolde/johanne". The tremulous hand's interlinear glossing is 
sparse, barely a quarter of that of CCC 12: 

(6.14) laeden: latina. hieran: alciori. (15) 6a (ic) : tunc. 
6a (gemunde) ; ea. (15) ge6iodes: linguae. (18) 6a: ilium. 

(20) hie: ilium. (23) andgit fullicost: intelligibilius. 

(24) areccean: retulere. (8.1) fiftegum: .1. 

Here too the glossator expressed a grammatical preoccupation, 
distinguishing the different functions of da and the case of hie. 

The other words he translated in this passage are also closely 
parallel to those he glossed in CCCC 12. They do not, however, 
include the "hard words" hierde hoc, &stel and mancessan . Indeed, 
it is difficult to explain why he chose to gloss such words as he 
did, and certainly Howlett's argument that, in failing to include 
£stel among them, he revealed his common understanding of the- word 
is far-fetched. The whole passage is thinly glossed; it requires 
no special reason to explain the absence of an equivalent for any 
one word. 

Though nothing of value can be deduced from the lack of a gloss 
on <&stel in Hatton 20, the material in CCCC 12 may yet yield some¬ 
thing. None of the three "hard words" drawn out into the margin of 
fo.3a has a contemporary Latin translation, fcstel , as we have seen, 
later received two Latin equivalents. I am not sure of the status 
of the other two words, hiredeboc and maunseis/maunseis . Above I 
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marked hiredeboc as M ?wrongly", since I wondered if the Worcester 
glossator had confused the first element with ME hired(e) , "house¬ 
hold, court, crowd". I suspect, however, that this is unlikely, 
though Middle English writers apparently did not distinguish 
cleanly between hired(e) and herd(e) , "herd, flock", herd(e), 
"herdsman". 10 But the Worcester glossator had, in Alfred's original, 
the word pastoralis to guide him, and so is unlikely to have been 
in error. Hence I think that, in writing hiredeboc in the margin, 
Worcester B was simply drawing out a form of hierdeboc as he did 
with <£stel some lines later. I do not understand the form maunseis/ 
maunscis . At any rate, I have not found a comparable spelling in 
any dictionary. Grammatically it looks to be a Latin dative/ 
ablative plural (which should mean that it derives from a reading 
such as Hatton 20 mancessan (for -urn) rather than the genitive 
plural moncessa of CCCC 12). 

The Worcester scribe's practice elsewhere in CCCC 12 may throw 
light, or perhaps darkness, on these three marginal annotations. 

Not infrequently he wrote Old English words in the margins of this 
manuscript without translating them, and it is worth looking at 
what sort of words they were. In the first thirty folios of CCCC 
12 there are the following examples: 

(lb) onstal. (5a) licettad, olecunge. (12a) saes, sidemeste. 

(14a) lodan. (15b) £earle. (16a) arodnesse. (23b) hreon. (25a) 

i]?waenen. (26a) teter. (27b) [a] smorad. 

These are all in Worcester B. Some of them represent fairly 
rare Old English words, as onstal , arodnesse ; but not all, as s<ss, 
pearle , hreon show. There may be non-semantic reasons for some of 
the marginalia. In cases like olecunge t sidemeste, lodan, for 
instance, the annotation may be intended to clarify the misleading 
or confused word division of the manuscript (olec/cunga, side 
mestadom, lo/dan) . The absence of a translation may in some cases 
indicate that Worcester B was unsure of the meaning, but not in all, 
for scribe A had already supplied some interlinear glosses: 

licettad: blandiuntur. oleccunga: diss[i]mu/latione. saes: 

maris. sidemesta: extrema, but over the preceding article, 
lodan: tunice. dearlan: districtus. arodnesse: autoritatem. 

hreon: turbato. gedwaenan: irrigare. teter: impetiginem. bid 

asmorad: suffocatur. 

There are also in these folios several other cases where 
Worcester B drew out words into the margin, and later, in darker 
ink, added equivalents: 

(12a) eosul.i. asina. onwon: torto. (18a) anette: solitudinem. 

We cannot conclude from these that the Worcester B scribe only 
learned the meanings of the Old English words some time later, since 
in each of these cases the text has an earlier, interlinear, 

Worcester A gloss: eosul: asinaria. onwon: prauitatem. anette: 

? suli. 

From this brief look at the tremulous hand's glossing - and I 
stress it is only a preliminary survey and fairly crude in the 
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detail it goes into - we can sum up a few things that can not be 
deduced from the evidence. From Hatton 20 we cannot conclude that 
Worcester B knew what an sstel was simply because he did not choose 
to gloss it. From CCCC 12 we cannot assume that (i) &stel was a 
hard or unusual word simply because it is drawn out into the margin, 
or (ii) Worcester B did not at first know the meaning of the word 
simply because he did not give it a Latin equivalent, or (iii) 
Worcester B learnt the meaning of sstel later because he added 
Latin equivalents. Indeed, looking at the general practice of the 
glossing of these manuscripts, it seems that nothing can be safely 
deduced. There remain only the Latin equivalents to give a clue as 
to the word's meaning. 

Jndicatorium can be left till later since it is clear where 
Worcester B got it from; he copied £lfric's Glossary which pairs it 
with <estel. But what was Worcester B's authority for <sstel ; 
festuca ? I know of no source, and can judge the validity of the 
equation only by examining the scribe's general competence in trans¬ 
lating Old English. In CCCC 12 this must be tested from Alfred's 
Preface and the Metrical Prologue and Epilogue to the Cura 
Pastoralis since for the text proper he had a Latin crib which he 
certainly used. 11 The Preface is, as I have shown, quite highly 
glossed, and on the whole the glossing is competent. Most semantic 
glosses are accurate, and this includes translations of relatively 
rare words like swced (uestigium, A), reccelease (neggligentes, A), 
wealhstodas (mediatores A, interpretes B). Yet other rarish words 
are left unglossed, as onstal , anlepne (but this is glossed "solum" 
in Hatton 20), crecas, niedbe&yrfesta . There are also occasional 
mistakes. Sido, "morals" (Sweet (1871-2): 2, 1.6) is twice glossed 
"collaterales" by B, presumably in the belief that the word is the 
plural of OE side, "side", A glossed witena (4, 1.19) "sapienciam". 
Over the group hu sio ee he put "quondam", presumably identifying the 
article with OE (g)io (4, 1.25). And of course there is the 
Worcester glossator's continual trouble with the verbal prefix o<?-. 
The Metrical Epilogue has only two glosses, both correct, but it is 
in the Prologue that the glossator makes his real howlers. Though 
several of his glosses are quite right, he clearly had trouble in 
understanding verse, where inevitably the language and syntax are 
harder than in prose. So, the sequence "cempa romepapa" (8, 1.9) 
is glossed "miles romanorum" with B presumably misreading the last 
word as romewara which indeed it somewhat resembles. The genitive 
"sefan" (8, 1.10) he took as a numeral and glossed "vii". Worcester 
B repeats only the first of these errors (siodo: collaterales) in 
Hatton 20. 

The misinterpretations are of different qualities. Taking 
sibbe in the sense "kinship, friendship", collaterales (~ having a 
common ancestry) makes some sort of sense in the context: "and at 
home they kept their sense of kinship, common ancestry and their 
power". Or again, more marginally: "when I recalled all this, I 
wondered very much about the great wisdom ( sapienciam) there once 
was among the English". Or certainly: "then I recalled how once 
upon a time (quondam) law was first known in the Hebrew tongue". 

In these cases Worcester B could extract some sort of meaning despite 
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his clear weakness in grammar. In contrast, the errors in the 
Metrical Preface show that Worcester B made little sense of that 
text. 


From this examination of the Worcestor glossator's competence 
it seems there is a fair chance - but no more than that - of the 
gloss festuca being accurate and meaningful. The whole range of 
meanings that earlier scholars have found for the Latin word - 
stick, twig, stalk, straw, rod of office, wand - can come into play, 
but not with our complete confidence. 

To turn now to indicatorium, otherwise only known from the 
Elfric Glossary pair. I begin by disposing of an apparently 
promising line of attack. The tremulous Worcester scribe's own 
copy of ffilfric's Grammar and Glossary survives in part as Worcester 
Cathedral MS F 174. 12 In this work the Worcester man brings many 
of £lfric's word forms up-to-date, and we might hope for a clue to 
the meaning of aestel from this. Does the Worcester form coincide 
with ME astel(le) which MED quotes only from fifteenth-century 
texts in the senses "billet, shingle, firewood, splint", deriving 
the word from OF astele , ML (h)astella? Alas, this is a vain hope. 
The passage under scrutiny occurs on fo.61b, a leaf which has the 
outer edge cut away, with the loss of some ten to a dozen letters 
a line. The reading of 11.28-9 is; 

]1.sera.hespe.chorus.chor.Gradus.s trnpe.Indicatorium. 

] a. sticke .Regula.Regolsticke. lampas . ?C .lucerna. <£ .later. 

The gloss for indicatorium is cut away, as is most of the lemma 
legula for sticke . Presumably there has been careless copying any¬ 
way, for a whole line (scabellum scamul .thus stor .odor braed. 
thuribulum storcylle) 13 is omitted between <sstel and legula. 

There remains only the possibility of deducing the meaning of 
indicatorium: aastel from their position in the £lfric Glossary list. 

It is not easy to discern a clear pattern behind the lists of 
lemmata in this work, and in any case that would go beyond the 
intents of this paper. Collins defines that in which indicatorium 
occurs as one of "church buildings, books, church furniture, and 
ecclesiastical equipment", which is a fair enough summary. 14 Open¬ 
ing with the neutral domus , it goes on to the major words t ev'plum, 
ecclesia : then diverts to angulus, altare : then follows a group of 
book-words, perhaps because books were used at the altar, liber, 
codex, uolumen r littera, folium, pagina: then area, a word that may 
though need not have specific ecclesiastical signification (? re¬ 
liquary) , with the similar loculus : then a group of objects that 
could be found on or near an altar, calix, patena, crux, staurus, 
candelabrum : then the bishop's throne, cathedra . The list returns 
to words defining more fundamental aspects of church structure: 
fundamentum, pauimentum, solum, paries, tectum, fenestra , hostium. 

This last word leads the compiler astray, and he inserts hostiarius 
before going back to his basic words ianua, ualua, arcus, fornix, 
columns. Then he returns to the "door" theme with ianuarius, 
clausura, clauis, clauus, sera . Then back to more important features, 
chorus, gradus, and it is then that indicatorium comes, followed by 
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scabellum . Thereafter is a group of incense-words, thus, odor, 
thuribulum: than a pair of words baffling at this point of the list, 
legula (with the very general gloss sticca) and regula. Then 
follow words for lights and candles, bells, vestments and clothing, 
and so to items of the dormitory. 

The list seems to me a confused one. It is as though its com¬ 
piler started off intending to define the main features of a church 
building, but from time to time got led astray by associations. 

Three conclusions seem appropriate: (i) though, I understand, 
indicatorium occurs only here, yet it must have been a common 
enough word in the English church for £lfric to bother including it, 
(ii) indicatorium is surprisingly distant from other book-words in 
the list, so it is unlikely that an as tel is an essential part of 
the structure of a book, as a book-cover, for instance, (iii) 
indicatorium is associated with the chancel (chorus: chor ) of a 
church. 

This is as far as I go. From here the conditions that Collins 
lists in his article take over, and it is now up to the etymologists, 
the liturgiologists and the ecclesiologists, working in collaboration, 
to tell us what an indicatorium : astel is. 
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R.L. Collins, "King Alfred's /Estel Reconsidered", Leeds Studies in English 
n.s. 16 (1985) pp.37-58. 


References to this text in the present article are to King Alfred's West - 
Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care, Part 1, ed. H. Sweet, EETS OS 45 
(Oxford, 1871-2) by page and line. 


Collins, "Alfred's JEstel Reconsidered", p.41. 


D.R. Howlett, "Alfred's JEstel" , English Philological Studies 14 
Cf. also B. Harbert, "King Alfred’s JEstel" , Anglo-Saxon England 
p.106: "he [the Worcester glossator] knew and glossed Hatton 20 
actually have seen the *stel". 


(1975) p.72. 
3 (1974) 
and may 


There were ".ii. pastorales englisce" at Worcester in the eleventh century: 
M. Lapidge, "Surviving Booklists from Anglo-Saxon England", in Learning and 
Literature in Anglo-Saxon England, ed. M. Lapidge and H. Gneuss (Cambridge, 
1985) p.63. One of these must have been Hatton 20, so the other was pre¬ 
sumably CCCC 12. 


N.R. Ker, "The Date of the ’Tremulous' Worcester Hand", Leeds Studies in 
English 6 (1937) p.28. 


There is some difficulty in establishing the unity of these hands. J. Bazire 
and J.E. Cross note in Bodleian MS Hatton 116 glosses in "a hand similar to 
that of the 'tremulous,' but it is firmer and neater": Eleven Old English 
Rogationtide Homilies (Toronto, 1982) p.41. Miss Christine Franzen of 
Somerville College, Oxford, who has worked extensively on the subject, is of 
the opinion that here too we have the "tremulous" hand. She agrees with me 
that Worcester A in CCCC 12 is the "tremulous" hand: it resembles that which 
wrote "dedicatio" in Hatton 114, fo.lOa, which Ker defines as "more firmly 
written than the glosses, ... in the same type of script and certainly by 
the same hand": "Date of the 'Tremulous' Hand", p.28. Miss Franzen also 
informs me that medical evidence suggests that the shakiness of this hand 
is due to a congenital tremor that would probably get worse with time. I 
am most grateful to her for her advice on this subject. 


Theoretically, I suppose, the glosses could have been written in the 
opposite order, indicatorium first and then festuca fitted in below it, but 
from the lineation of the pair that seems much less likely. 

I take my readings of this manuscript from the facsimile. The Pastoral Care. 
King Alfred’s Translation of St. Gregory's Regula Pastoralis , ed. N.R. Ker, 
Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile 6 (Copenhagen, 1956), not being able 
to afford the fees that the Curators of the Bodleian Library demand from 
members of the whole republic of learning who do not have Oxford affili¬ 
ations. 

MED under herd(e n.(1). 

For this scribe’s use of an original Latin text as a crib to the Old English 
translation see Medium JEvum 51 (1982) pp.117-18. 

N.R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 1957) 
no.398. I am grateful to Dr B.S. Benedikz, Sub-Librarian, Special 
Collections, of Birmingham University Library for access to a microfilm of 
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this manuscript. 

JElfries Grammatik und Glossar, ed. J. Zupitza, Sammlung englischer 
Denkmaler 1 (Berlin, 1880) p.314, 

"Alfred's JEstel Reconsidered", p.41. 
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THE PROLOGUE OF WYNN ERE AND WASTOURE 


THORLAC TURVILLE-PETRE 

(i) 


Sir Israel Gollancz approached his edition of VJynnere and Wastoure 
with the entirely unjustified view that "there is perhaps no more 
corrupt Middle-English manuscript than this"* 1 In the thirty open¬ 
ing lines of the poem he introduced no fewer than twelve emendations, 
one of which was to move an entire line* Here are the lines as they 
stand in the Thornton manuscript, BL Addit. 31,042: 

Sythen that Bretayne was biggede and Bruyttus it aughte 

Thurgh the takynge of Troye with tresone with jnn 

There hathe selcouthes bene sene in seere kynges tymes 

Bot neuer so many as nowe by the nyne dele 

For nowe alle es witt and wyles that we with delyn 5 

Wyse wordes and slee and icheon wryeth othere 

Dare neuer no westren wy while this werlde lasteth 

Send his sone southewarde to see ne to here 

that he ne schall holden by hynde when he hore eldes 

For thi sayde was a sawe of Salomon the wyse 10 

It hyeghte harde appone honde hope I no nojper 

When wawes waxen schall wilde and walles bene doun 

And hares appon herthe stones schall hurcle in hire fourme 

And eke boyes of blode with boste and with pryde 

Schall wedde ladyes in londe and lede hir at will 15 

Thene dredfull domesdaye it draweth neghe aftir 

Bot who so sadly will see and the sothe telle 

Say it newely will neghe or es neghe here 

Whylome were lordes in londe ]?at loued in thaire hertis 

To here makers of myrthes £>at matirs couthe fynde 20 

And now es no frenchipe in fere bot fayntnesse of hert 

Wyse wordes with jnn ]?at wroghte were neuer 

Ne redde in no Romance }?at euer renke herde 

Bot now a childe appon chere with owtten chyn wedys 

]?at neuer wroghte thurgh witt thies wordes to gedire 25 

Fro he can jangle als a jaye and japes telle 

he schall be leuede and louede and lett of a while 

Wele more ]?an ]?e man that made it hym seluen 

Bot neuer ]?e lattere at the laste when ledys bene knawen 

Werke wittnesse will bere who wirche kane beste 30 


A conservative editor would not need to introduce any 
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emendation at all into this passage, though there are three of 
Gollancz's emendations that seem to me probably right: (a) In 1.14, 
boyes of [no] blode makes easier sense, but the addition of no is 
not entirely essential. MED s.v. blod n.(1), 4(b) offers "? a 
murderous churl or ruffian" as a rather implausible gloss of the 
manuscript reading, but the phrase might instead be taken as 
parallel to "bolde sqwyeres of blode" (1.194), with the meaning 
"low fellows in lineage". This is MED blod n.(1), 6a. (b) In 1.15, 

hlr at involves an abrupt change of number that is perhaps idiom¬ 
atic, but emendation to at hir is straightforward. An alternative 
though perhaps unnecessarily complex explanation is that Thornton, 
a northern copyist, misunderstood his exemplar*s him "them" as 
masc. sg. and made a false correction to fem. sg. hir. (c) In 
1.25, the reference of thies is puzzling. Possibly it refers to 
the words of the poem that follow, which the child of 1.24 never 
put together, since he is a mere reciter and not a bard. 2 Emen¬ 
dation to three produces smoother sense and an idiomatic half-line. 

(ii) 

"There is nothing quite like this prologue in mediaeval 
English poetry", Gollancz 3 maintained. In some respects this is 
the opposite of the truth, since the passage is structured as a 
series of linked commonplaces. This was widely recommended as a 
way of beginning a work by rhetoricians such as Matthew of Vendome, 
who advised the writer to start with a "proverb, that is to say a 
common maxim, which usage invests with authority". 4 Proverbs and 
wise saws may be chosen from a variety of sources, particularly 
classical and biblical? Bernold of Kaisersheim, writing in 1312, 
provided a selection of "proverbs taken from the Books of Solomon" 
for the elegant exordium . 5 The advice is followed by the author of 
Wynnere and Wastoure , who includes "a sawe of Salomon the wyse" (lO), 
though it is not one that the author of the Book of Wisdom would 
have claimed as his own. This and other commonplaces of contem¬ 
porary vernacular poetry are assembled and shaped so as to serve as 
an introduction to the poem as a whole. 

The lines focus upon the effects of hypocrisy and treachery in 
contemporary society. The poet complains that there is no longer 
faith between men and that the allegiance that is expressed turns 
out to be worthless. Words are a cover for the truth, and even 
poetry, the treasury of wisdom, has degenerated into foolish 
entertainment. The closest parallel to this form of the argument 
is to be found in Piers Plowman . It has been claimed that Langland 
is indebted to Wynnere and Wastoure in his handling of the theme of 
winning and wasting and perhaps also in his use of the spring- 
introduction, 6 but the more significant similarity between Piers 
Plowman A. XI.1-37 7 and the prologue to Wynnere and Wastoure has not, 
as far as I know, been noted. 

Dame Study attacks the abuse of wit and wisdom. She sarcas¬ 
tically commends Wit for attempting to instruct a fool like the 
Dreamer with "wise wordis" (1.8? cf. W and W 6). Such people would 
rather have lordship and riches "£>anne alle pe sope sawis pat 
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Salamon seide euere" (1.16? cf. W and W 10). Nowadays wisdom and 
wit are held of no account unless they are useful for covetous and 
deceitful ends. One who speaks the word of God is little regarded 
- "litel is he louid or lete by" (1.29? cf. W and W 27). Great 
lords - king, knight and canon - are much more willing to reward a 
tale of "harlotrie": 

Menstralsie & mer^e among men is nou]?e 

Leccherie & losengerie & loselis talis ? 

Glotonye & grete o£is, £ise arn games nowadayes. (35-7) 

When the minstrels have stopped, the diners chatter ignorantly and 
presumptuously of divine mysteries. The B version of Dame Study's 
attack remains substantially the same, though more emphasis is 
placed on the lords' misuse of wealth and there is a more detailed 
picture of "iaperis and iogelours and iangleris of gestes" (B.X.31? 
cf. W and W 26). The passage is considerably altered in the C 
text. 

Langland here brings together two ideas to which he returns 
repeatedly, the degeneracy of minstrelsy 8 and the wickedness of 
hypocrisy. 9 False words are rewarded, wit and wisdom are misused 
for material gain. Elsewhere the corruption of Wit and Wisdom is 
most strikingly exhibited when the two associate themselves with 
Mede in an attempt to buy off Peace in his suit against Wrong: 

Wisdom and Wit were aboute faste 

To ouercomen ]?e kyng wi]p catel if ]?ei my 3 te. (B. IV. 81-2) 

In the C text the attack on false advisors is sharper and clearer, 
for the malefactors are "Wyles and Wyt" (IV.77), coupled as in W 
and W 5, where the poet expresses the same concern for the misuse 
of intelligence and wisdom for selfish ends. 

Both Wynnere and Wastoure and Piers Plowman draw upon a common 
fund of complaint about the deceptiveness of outward show. For 
comparison with Wynnere and Wastoure this is most interestingly 
* illustrated by a text which begins with a line that summarises one 
side of the argument of the alliterative poem, "Wast bryngyth a 
kyngdome in nede". The title given in the manuscript (Cambridge 
Univ. Lib, Ff.II.38) is "Pe prouerbys of Salamone", and both 
title and first line demonstrate the association of the poem with 
the type of literary material upon which the poet of Wynnere and 
Wastoure is drawing. It is, therefore, significant that a somewhat 
abbreviated and reordered version of the poem is in the same 
Thornton manuscript as Wynnere and Wastoure , where it is called "A 
louely song of wysdome". 10 "Wast bryngyth", as I shall call it, 
consists of a loosely linked series of commonplaces similar in 
structure and outlook to the biblical Wisdom books, but without 
much correspondence of detail. 

It would be too grand to talk of the "theme" of this poem, but 
certainly a constantly reiterated complaint is that works do not 
match words. To discover "where mannys herte lys" it is necessary 
to examine his actions and see whether "worde and werke contrare 
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be" (w.3, 7). In the end "hys werkys here wytnesse" (v.8; cf. W 
and W 30). The concept of "wise" words that are deceitful appears 
in this poem as in Piers Plowman and Wynnere and Wastoure: 

In wordys men weren neuer so wyce 

As now to chyppe at wordys of resone, 

In werke Jpey weren neuer so nyce . . . 

Be stylle, troujpe now ys not in sesone. (v.12) 

This writer, however, feels none of the respect for the truth of 
poetry that is expressed in Piers Plowman and Wynnere and Wastoure. 
For him poetry is sophistry, cleverness that is used to deceive the 
ignorant. The word that is clear and honest remains within the 
heart unspoken; the spoken word is mistily misleading: 

In wordys of dowble entendement. 

In poisie, in sopheme resone hydes; 

Then mysty wordys owtward wente. 

The bryght wordys in ]pe breste abydes; 

Therby lewde men ofte ben schente. (v.13) 

This idea of the unexpressed words of the heart as a silent contrast 
to the words that are spoken runs through "Wast bryngyth". What a 
man says cannot be trusted, for though there are "wythowte fayre 
wordys", they do not represent feelings, because "withynne ys hate" 
(v.16). So degenerate is the age that true love has been replaced 
by lechery and 

Frenschyp and good fay 

Is turned now to trechery. (v.49; cf. W and W 21) 

"Wast bryngyth" has particular parallels with the prologue of 
Wynnere and Wastoure , but it is worth observing that the poem also 
puts forward several of the arguments used by Winner and Waster in 
their debate. The young man who sells off his corn will find poor 
pasturage in his old age {v.6; cf. Winner's argument, 11.396-401, 
and Waster's 11.449-51). Extravagance impoverishes a kingdom so 
that the poor starve (w.l, 10, 54; cf. Winner 11.242-3, Waster 
11.256-8). The struggle involved in winning wealth leads to hell: 

Many men wynnen faste in ]pys world here 

With thoght and trauell and moche woo; 

How long ]?ey schulle leue ys sett no 3eere, 

The more sorow )?ey han ta parte Jperfroo. 

He holdyth nedeles in hoorde so dere. 

In helle he fyndy£> hyt ys hys moost foo. (v.73; cf. 

Waster 11.248-62, 439-44) 

The value of "Wast bryngyth" in this comparison is that it uses 
in their simplest form traditional arguments out of which the pro¬ 
logue and also some of the central themes of Wynnere and Wastoure 
are developed. 
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(iii) 

The prologue of Wynnere and Wastoure falls into three roughly 
equal sections. The first nine lines remark on the strange events 
since the siege of Troy that have culminated in the troubles of 
today. The second group of nine lines gives details of the signs 
of Doomsday which is surely fast approaching. The last section 
describes how true poets are now rejected in favour of young jesters 
and buffoons. In each section the time-scale switches from the 
past age to an uncertain future. "The takynge of Troye with 
tresone" and the strange events of the British past (11.1-3) have 
been followed by the duplicity and treacherousness of the present 
(11.4-8) with grave consequences for the future (1.9). The wisdom 
of Solomon foretold the signs that would herald the end of the 
world (11.10-16) which is in fact not as far in the future as one 
might hope (11.17-18). True poets favoured by the lords of the 
past (11.19-20) have been displaced in this new age of faithless¬ 
ness by chattering children who tell idle tales (11.21-8), but in 
the end true values will be revealed (11.29-30). In between past 
and future, the emphasis is firmly on the present: nowe (1.4); 
nowe (1.5); appone honde (1.11); neghe here (1.18); now (1.21); hot 
now (1.24). 

The opening reference to the siege of Troy, proper to a 
national chronicle, is used notably in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight where its function is to establish the "historical" frame¬ 
work for an Arthurian adventure and also to introduce the notion of 
treachery that is so important to the poem. The function in Wynnere 
and Wastoure is much the same. It is an appropriate beginning for 
a poem that concerns itself with the consequences of individual 
behaviour for national affairs. Britain was founded as a consequence 
of "tresone withinn", which may thus be an inherent national 
characteristic, but even so the current prevalence of hypocrisy and 
treachery is disturbing. 11 Now everything we are involved with is 
wit (in Langland's "bad" sense) and wiles, words that are wise and 
clever (both in the "bad" sense), and each person denounces the 
other. {Wryeth, 1.6, is not from OE wrigian "turn", hence "? per¬ 
vert", as Gollancz supposed, but from OE wregan "accuse".) 12 The 
effect of this bad faith is felt not only as a general national 
malaise but also - and more painfully - by the individual, the 
"westren wy" who, because there is no-one he can trust, dare not 
send his son to join the exodus to the south to make his name and 
fortune, for fear that he himself will be worse off ( holden hy 
hynde, 1.9; see MED holden v.(1), 24(a)) in his old age, without a 
son to support him in a world of deceit and trickery. 

The second section lists the Signs of Doom, all of which are 
standard items in popular prophecy. The first pair, the sea rising 
and the buildings falling (1.12), feature regularly among the 
Fifteen Signs of Judgement, as in The Chester Plays and The Pricke 
of Conscience . 14 The second two, hares crouching on hearthstones 
and ladies marrying beneath them (11.13-15), are found together in 
Ercyldoun's Prophecy: 
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Hwan hares kendleth in hertth-stanes, 

Hwan laddes weuddeth levedis. 15 

These items are so well established in prophetic utterance that the 
"hare - hearthstone" collocation is satirised in a burlesque poem 
as "Pe hare & har}?eston hurtuld to-geydur". 16 It may seem that the 
parodic vein is not far beneath the surface of Wynnere and Wastoure, 
but the poet's point is ostensibly a serious one, that the warnings 
of imminent doom are all too evident around him. Following the 
devastating outbreak of the plague, these observations seemed 
particularly pertinent. People viewed events in the light of such 
traditional signs, so that the author of the Brut noted that a con¬ 
sequence of the second epidemic of 1361-2 was that widows "coupled 
& maried hem with hem ]?at were of lowe degre & litel reputacion". 17 
There was in the mid-fourteenth century an understandable resurgence 
of prophetic literature and warnings of impending Doom. 18 

The passage that causes most difficulty is the third section 
of the prologue (11.19-30). 19 It has sometimes been taken as a 
glancing allusion to the oral composition of alliterative verse, 
but this belief rests upon a misinterpretation of 11.22-3 which is 
a consequence of Gollancz's rewriting of the text. Instead we 
shall see that the poet is concerned to develop further the related 
ideas of the signs of moral degeneracy and the deceptiveness of 
words, whether in the form of empty promises or frivolous versifying. 

The complaint at the neglect of true poets, with which this 
section begins, is ancient and perennial, 2 and there are particular 
parallels to guide an interpretation of Wynnere and Wastoure , The 
Chandos Herald begins his Vie du Prince Noir in very similar vein, 
recalling the time when writers of "beaux ditz” were highly 
regarded, and regretting that now the court despises them and pre¬ 
fers chatterers, jugglers and grimacing jesters: 

Car combien qe homme n'en face compte 
Et qe homme tiendroit plus grant acompte 
D'un jangelour ou d'un faux menteur 
D'un jogelour ou d'un bourdeur 
Qui voudroit faire une grimache 
Ou contreferoit le lymache 
Dount homme purroit faire un risee 
Qe homme ne ferroit sanz demoeree 
D'un autre qui saveroit bien direl 21 

A Welsh prophecy claims that the neglect of bards and minstrels 
while churls prosper is one of the omens of disaster. 22 As an 
introduction to Wynnere and Wastoure the complaint carries the 
self-flattering implication that this poem at least has something 
true and important to say. 

In the former age, according to the author, lords loved to 
listen to their poets; now there is no friendship between people 
but only faintheartedness (1.21). Fayntnesse seems to carry some¬ 
thing of the sense of fayntise "deceit". A sense of frenchipe that 
is relevant here is "the good will or favor of a superior" (MED 
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frendship(e n. , 2). In fere, which has the general sense "in 
company, together", may contextually mean "in noble company". With 
this interpretation, the line states .that patronage, the material 
expression of a lord's love, has given way to a cowardly feebleness 
of heart. 

The line that follows this (1.22) has rightly been seen as the 
most problematic of all. Wyse wordes is, in context, disturbingly 
ambiguous. The reader is faced with the same question that troubles 
the poet - how may true wisdom be distinguished from false? The 
repetition of the phrase from 1.6, where the words are clever rather 
than genuinely wise, makes it impossible to put faith in them now. 

Withinn is difficult. It might be taken to refer back to here 
(1.21), once the seat of love (1.19), but now occupied by fayntnesse. 
Some support for this interpretation is provided by the passage in 
"Wast bryngyth" quoted earlier, where the bright words remain in the 
breast. But the image of falsely wise words residing in the heart 
is certainly clumsy, and better sense comes from taking withinn to 
refer to in fere . Nowadays, says the poet, the wise words spoken 
in noble society are empty and false. It is a view shared by the 
author of Ywain and Gawain, who also introduces his poem with an 
attack on the modern vice of hypocrisy, contrasting the faithless¬ 
ness now current in society with the honesty at the court of King 
Arthur, where words were true: 

Pai tald of more trewth ]?am bitwene 
Pan now amang men here es sene. 

For trewth and luf es al bylaft; 

Men uses now ano^er craft. 

With worde men makes it trew and stabil, 

Bot in £>air faith es noght bot fabil; 

With be mowth men makes it hale, 

2 3 

Bot trew trowth es nane in ]?e tale. 

The "wise" words of present-day society, says the alliterative 
poet, were never wroghte - not "put into action" as we might 
- naturally interpret it, but either "composed" as in 1.25, or more 
probably the related sense "uttered". This sense is cited by OED, 
s.v. work v. , 4b, in two other texts of the mid-fourteenth century, 
in both cases in collocation with word : 

Philip Valays wordes wroght 

And said he suld jpaire enmys sla. 24 


And: 


Pai ditted ]?aire eris for ]?ai suld noght 
Here ]pir wurdes ]?at ]?us war wroght. 25 

Such false words "were never uttered or read in any romance 
that anyone ever heard" (11.22-3). The romance is the record of 
noble deeds, both the reflection of the true values of courtly 
society and also the courtesy book compiled by the makers of myrthes 
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in order to impart these values to the noble company. The Chandos 
Herald observes that these "beaux ditz" are no longer appreciated, 
and Langland joins in lamenting the passing of the unsullied 
"menstralsie & mer}?e" of a former age. 

Poets imparting real wisdom are never heard nowadays, for the 
child-entertainer of contemporary fashion has no genuine talent or 
calling; he has never used his intelligence to compose poetry 
(1.25). The boy is a mere performer telling japes, and he is 
appreciated (lett of, see MED leten v., 15(c) and 17(a)) more than 
the man who made it ("composed his own poem") himself. 

Treason, trickery, cunning and faintheartedness carry all 
before them in the present age, for truth is not in season. Time, 
however, will distinguish the genuine from the false, for when men 
are known for what they are, work will bear witness to the one who 
can best work (11.29-30). Here the poet introduces a final play 
on "work" (noun and verb). In phrases of this sort it generally 
means "act" as distinct from "word", as in "Wast bryngyth", but 
here works are words, for the poet's work is his poem, the "wordes 
wroghte" of 1.25. The poem itself, Wynnere and Wastoure , will 
demonstrate the value of words that are truly wise, and hence the 
author will in the end be justified. 

IV 

We may finally consider how the prologue serves as an intro¬ 
duction to Wynnere and Wastoure , Firstly, it establishes the 
character of the poet. At the centre of any dream-vision is the 
dreamer. Always the reader is made aware that the experience is 
that of the narrator, who may be more or less fitted for his vision 
and more or less intimately concerned with the issues that it 
raises. So the prologue of a dream-vision naturally begins by 
identifying and defining the "I" of the poem: "I have gret wonder 
be this lyght"; "Al this mene I by love"; "I dewyne, fordolked of 
luf-daungere"; "X shop me into a shroud as I a shep were". It is 
therefore striking that the assurance that we are going to hear of 
-the narrator's own experience is delayed until the first line after 
the prologue: 

Bot I schall tell 30W a tale ]?at me bytyde ones. (31) 

Nevertheless, we have already learnt of the narrator's occupation 
and his preoccupation, his view of the world and his position in 
it, even though he is only inferentially identified in the pro¬ 
logue. 26 He does not say that he is the "westren wy" who fears to 
send his son southwards, but we may infer that his point of view 
is the same; he is only by implication "£>e man that made it hym- 
seluen" who has been replaced by the chinweedless child. We are in 
no doubt that he is the one who perceives the sad state of the 
world and who will use poetry to express the truth about it; he is 
the prophet, inheritor of the wisdom of Solomon, who has the 
visionary experience recounted in his dream-poem. 

The second point to be established by the prologue is the 
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nature of the audience. Traditional poetry may begin by defining 
its listeners and their relationship with the reciting poet: "Yee 
j?at lengen in londe, lordes and oo]?er . . . Tend yee tytely to 

mee". 27 In Wynnere and Wastoure we are presented with a non¬ 
audience? the "lordes in londe" no longer listen and true poetry 
is disregarded. As a result of this aversion to the truth, the 
world is in a degenerate state. The message of the poem is to be 
communicated ultimately to the King, but in the light of contem¬ 
porary fashion there seems little prospect that he or any other 
great lords will heed it. This pays us, the actual audience, the 
compliment of exclusiveness, but it also places on us the burden 
of responsibility; we are the only ones serious enough to listen 
to the poet's message and to transmit it where we can. 

Thirdly, the prologue stresses the urgent importance of the 
matter of the debate that follows. The argument is concerned with 
the consequences of personal morality for the economic health of 
the nation: because Winner hoards the poor starve; because Waster 
is extravagant the poor starve. From the very outset of the poem 
we learn in broad terms how far society has degenerated in con¬ 
sequence of the decline in moral values. When wit and wisdom are 
turned to deceit, when the social order is so topsy-turvy that low¬ 
bred rogues marry ladies and lords reward undeserving children, 
there can be no surprise that the signs of Doomsday are all around. 
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THE ARMING OF GAWAIN 

VRYSOUN AND CERCLE 


ELIZABETH PORGES WATSON 

The description of Gawain's arming, leave-taking and accoutrements 
given in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight , lines 566-669, 1 falls 
naturally into two sections. The second of these, the account of 
the device of the pentangle on the shield given to Gawain and the 
poet's exposition of its meaning, has been thoroughly explored. 2 
Discussion of the first section (566-618), has tended to concentrate 
on the technical vocabulary. The complementary interaction of 
symbolism across the whole passage has received little attention. 

The first section is presented in three stages: Gawain's arm¬ 
ing, his formal farewell to the King and Court and the description 
of his helm and its appurtenances. This last provides a pivot, 
structural and thematic, between the two sections. When Gawain 
takes his helm there is a shift of focus: up to this point the 
reader's viewpoint has been that of an onlooker, aligned in fact 
with that of Arthur's Court. As Gawain examines the helm, in 
particular the details of the vrysoun and cercle , the reader shares 
his perception, and this is true also of the shield which is held 
for Gawain's brief inspection before he takes it (619-21). 

The careful and varied commentary immediately offered upon the 
pentangle by the poet himself is in sharp contrast with Gawain's 
briskness: by line 655 the reader knows a great deal more about the 
significance being ascribed to it than Gawain does, or than he has 
stopped to ask. In particular the exposition gives point and 
definition to the symbolic details given in the first section of 
Gawain's arming and, specifically, of the helm, its vrysoun and 
cercle. 

Given the example provided by St Paul- (Eph. vi.13-17), and by 
analogy with the significance accorded to a priest's vestments, 
each item of a knight's equipment had acquired moral and spiritual 
meaning well before the fourteenth century. A knight, mounted and 
fully armed, appeared as a composite emblem of chivalry: 

And the offyce of preesthode & of chyualry haue grete 
concordaunce / Therfor thordre of chyualry requyreth 
that al that whiche is nedeful to a knyght / as 
touchynge the vse of his offyce haue sorarne sygnefyaunce / 
By the whiche is sygnefyed the noblesse of Chyualrye 
and of his ordre / . 3 


The armour provided for Gawain is commented upon knowledgeably 
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piece by superbly functional piece. On the face of it the Court is 
consistently putting a brave and generous face on grief and immi¬ 
nent loss as described earlier (539—42). That this magnificence 
has an entirely sensible and practical side to it is presently to 
be proved by the perils of Gawain's journey (713-35). The Court's 
anxiety however is directed not towards the journey but to its end, 
by the known terms of which Gawain can have recourse neither to 
offence nor defence. This simple illogicality might only be deeply 
pathetic were it not for the profounder irony to which attention is 
called by the formal emphasis of the arming itself. It is a public 
ceremony. Gawain steps on to the "tule tapit" (568), and stands 
there to be armed in the full sight of the Court and of the reader. 
Piece by piece he is himself built up as a chivalric emblem. In 
this process he is passive, bound by his oath and, more dangerously, 
by his acceptance of the role of representative of the King and 
Court which he assumed with the Green Knight's challenge. In this 
role he is being invested as much with the qualities the Court 
ascribes, or would wish to ascribe, to itself as in his own right, 
and in this role he presently consecrates himself and his new arms 
at Mass (592) , before taking formal leave. The inference is 
unmistakable that just as in the event of his quest the armour he 
here receives will be no help to him, so the qualities for which it 
stands may be inadequate or at least inapplicable. The abstract 
and objective terms used in lines 651-61, expatiating on the meaning 
of the pentangle with reference to the inner, personal virtues 
which should find their expression in chivalric action, point the 
dichotomy between Gawain himself and Gawain as an equally abstract 
paradigm of Christian chivalry. The Court has constituted him a 
symbol: one rendered inert by failure in its literal premise. For 
Gawain in his present situation active expression of its meaning 
can hardly avoid reliance in false pride on a false projection of 
himself arrived at by false logic. Seemingly the Court is to some 
extent at least aware of this last and fundamental flaw, for it 
provides both a corollary and an alternative. 

It has been noticed 4 that the embroidered motifs of Gawain's 
vrysoun provide the first suggestion that the range of the poem 
will extend to include some aspect of courtly love. Gawain takes 
the helm 5 and the reader sees it as he does, noting its fine work¬ 
manship (which is simply to be expected), and lingering over the 
novelty of its adornment. The poet clearly intends a very clear 
picture: the difficulty of the word vrysoun now tends to render 
this obscure. The helm itself, with the cercle , was probably in 
fact a developed basinet, with visor, and with the aventail 
attached. 6 The vrysoun is almost certainly the same as the French 
horson ( hourson , horczon) : 7 a strip of leather or other material 
attached to the helm at the back and fastened to the armour or 
surcoat below the aventail , roughly between the shoulder-blades, to 
keep the helm from slipping forward. A simple form of the horson 
is worn by the first mounted knight on the left in Fig.l, whose 
helm also carries a double-wing crest. That more elaborate forms 
were known is indicated in a number of instances where "... 
estoffes . . . de soye, de coton", are listed among its possible 
materials. 0 Certainly if the work on Gawain's vrysoun might 
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plausibly have employed "mony burde . . . seuen wynter / in toune" 

(613-14) it must have been more than a simple strip a few inches 
long. In fact by the description it must have been more in the 
nature of a scarf, presumably long enough to be untied by Gawain 
without a squire's assistance, since he rides unattended. It is 
"ly3tly" (608), which may refer to the shining effect of its decor¬ 
ation or to the material itself; it seems likely that this is silk. 
It is "Enbrawden and bounden wyth ]?e best gemmez / On brode sylkyn 
horde" (609-10), embroidered and ornamented with fine jewels set on 
a wide border or hem of silk. This would give weight without clumsy 
bulk, keeping it from floating loosely or even obscuring vision. 
Semez may mean either "ornamental stitching about seams or 
embroidered stuff laid over them" (TGD glossary, s.v. semez) . Here 
this would mean either elaborate working of the seams themselves or 
strips of embroidered material laid over the hem as such: a kind of 
applique. The latter seems more probable: such strips would 
strengthen the work, and they would be more likely than the most 
intricate forms of hemming to allow of the detail subsequently 
described. It would also give point to the apparently conventional 
suggestion that "mony burde" of the Court ("Jperaboute" - 613) had 
taken part in its making, since if done in this way the work could 
easily be shared out. This is a realistic and convincing touch. 

The ladies of the Court have made their own contribution to Gawain's 
chivalric image, and the details selected for attention show them 
to have done so subtly, even with deliberate ambiguity. 

What is being described is the border of the vrysounj a 
strictly delimited space. The conventions of formal design familiar 
at and around this period are therefore more helpful in forming the 
impression the poet is trying to give than those of freer work. 9 
The helm was. 


hasped bihynde, 

Wyth a ly3tly vrysoun ouer J?e auentayle, 

Enbrawden and bounden wyth Jpe best gemmez 
On brode sylkyn borde, and bryddez on semez, 

As papiayez paynted peruyng bitwene, 

Tortors and trulofez . . . (607-12) 

Accepting the reading peruyng as a form of pervink "periwinkle", 
and the meaning "true-loves" (herb-paris) for trulofez (TGD, 611-12 
and n.), what is indicated is a pattern of birds and flowers, the 
elements of which vary. Tolkien and Gordon had earlier glossed 
bitwene here as meaning "at intervals of space", and the parallels 
they cite allow of the modification "at regular intervals". 10 There 
are then two basic patterns which suggest themselves as fitting the 
vocabulary and also the requirement that the specific elements of 
the design should be instantly striking and recognisable. Both 
occur from very early times and are common throughout the medieval 
period. In the first, pairs of birds face each other, with flower 
motifs between them. Simple versions recur in the borders of the 
Bayeux Tapestry. Examples are common in stonework and ivory as well 
as in textiles (Fig. 2). The second involves a continuous plant 
motif with birds set in it at regular intervals as in Fig. 3. 
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Either type of design would be appropriate in the present instance. 

Two variants of the basic pattern catch Gawain's attention and 
therefore the readers': there may have been others. The first, 
showing parrots with periwinkles, is the more obviously, even 
traditionally, ambivalent. Its primary associations would be with 
courtly love. The periwinkle is among other things an amatory 
herb, 11 and the parrot is a natural emblem of eloquence, specific¬ 
ally of luf-talkyng (927), as for example Chaucer's "popynjay, ful 
of delicasye" ( Parlement of Foules , 359). 12 It was, besides, a 
favourite pet of noble ladies. 13 Parrots and periwinkles occur 
together elsewhere, most often in combination with other similarly 
appropriate motifs, as in Fig. 4: here the lady appears with a 
parrot (actually a parakeet) on her wrist; the flowers in the 
mille-fleurs background include periwinkle, which grows also in the 
mead in which she is standing against a hedge of roses. The poet 
of "Annot and John" similarly compares his lady to a periwinkle 
and to a parrot, and also to a turtle-dove: 

£e primerole he passe]?, pe peruenke of pris 


He is papeiai in pyn ]?at bete]? me my bale; 
to trewe tortle in a tour y telle ]?e mi tale. 1Lf 

Like many other of the flowers and herbs which appear both in 
the tapestry (Fig. 4) and in this poem the periwinkle is also a 
flower of the Virgin. 15 In both examples the compliment offered is 
given an added dimension by the dual association. Similarly the 
parrot, which knows by instinct how to address an Emperor as 
Martial affirmed {Epig. xiv.73), can typify divine eloquence and 
specifically the Virgin's response to the angelic salutation. As 
such it is often associated with her, as for example in Fig. 5. 16 
It is likewise a characteristic inhabitant of the Earthly Paradise, 
the flowers of which commonly include those proper to the more 
exact iconography of the hortus conclusus together with herbs of 
healing, spices and aromatics. 17 The double meaning of the parrots 
and periwinkles of Gawain's vrysoun is clear and economical: they 
can imply the play of wit, charm and beauty for their own sake, 
with the accompanying risk of debasement into mere sexual intrigue, 
or the potential for grace of these qualities as exercised under 
their divine patroness, the "Quen of cortaysye" {Pearl, 432), 18 
whose image Gawain carries on the inner side of his shield (648-50). 
In the event these alternatives express themselves as opposites in 
the conduct of the temptation scenes by the Lady and Gawain respec¬ 
tively . 

The second motif, the pairing of turtle-doves and true-loves, 
suggests a contrast with the first, and in its immediate context is 
without ambiguity. The turtle-dove is a type of faith to committed 
and particularly to wedded love, or to the hope of such love, or to 
such love lost; 19 the true-love complements it as such, here as 
elsewhere. The account given of the marvellous cloth in Emare 
(lines 109-68), 20 cited as a telling parallel to the Gawain poet's 
description (TGD lines 611-12 n.), makes the point emphatically: 
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two of the four pairs of lovers "purtrayed" on it, "Ydoyne and 
Amadas" and "Florys and Dam Blawncheflour" come from stories of 
faithful love whose end is marriage. Of both it is said: 

For j?ey loued(en hem) wyth honour, 

Portrayed/Purtrayed ]?ey wer wyth trewe-loue-flour. 

(124-5; 148-9) 21 

Taken then in juxtaposition as Gawain sees them, the two pairings 
suggest two distinct modes of love. By the first it is indicated 
as an essentially social idiom of emotional expression, freely and 
generally applicable; a skill for which Gawain is justly famed, as 
his reception at Haut Desert shows (915-27). That he has in mind 
its divine exemplar appears in the use he makes of it there. 
Alternatively love is presented as a commitment at once exclusive 
and final. Gawain has made no such commitment, nor does he in the 
course of the poem, though expectation of such a possibility may 
naturally be aroused in the reader at this point. 2 It is in fact 
the Lady who has so committed herself, as Gawain reminds her (1275), 
and who throughout the temptation scenes presents herself as trying 
to falsify her obligations. As Gawain sees the vrysoun however, as 
the ladies of Arthur's court intended it and as it is shown to the 
reader, its design gives the finishing complement to Gawain's 
prepared image; chivalry implies courtesy in the sense of the first 
motif, and knightly courtesy carries with it the potential for 
specific devotion, with hope or without it, as implied in the 
second. Here again Gawain is by inference being extended beyond 
himself and beyond his experience to embody an abstract and possibly 
vulnerable ideal. At Haut Desert the hints which the Lady proffers 
of the possibility of total commitment, notably at lines 1268-74, 
constitute a danger additional to and quite separate from her usual 
elegant sexual gambits, though Gawain is able to counter both in 
the idiom of drury (1507, 1517, 1805) appropriate to these. 

Gawain's attention, and with it that of the reader, shifts from 
the vrysoun to the cercle described in the concluding wheel of the 
stanza (615-18). The poet states that "fee cercle watz more o prys" 

- presumably than the vrysoun. This seems unlikely to be a mere 
statement of comparative monetary value. At the end of the preced¬ 
ing stanza Gawain*s body-armour is described as comprising "alle }?e 
godlych gere ]?at hym gayn schulde / ]?at tyde" (584-5) since it is 
functional: protective as well as splendid. The prys of the cercle 
may be taken as indicating a complementary value. The diamauntez 
with which it is set are a deuys; a phrase perhaps deliberately 
imprecise, "at one's desire, perfect" (TGD glossary, s.v. deuys). 
Given the immense popularity of lapidaries at this time and earlier, 
the mention of any specific gem could hardly fail to recall its 
characteristic virtues, and the diamond, under its various synonyms, 
is among the best known and most consistently cited. The diamonds 
of Gawain's cercle "bo]?e were bry 3 t and broun". I agree with Davis 
(TGD, 618 n.) that broun here refers to the colour of "male" 
diamonds. The virtues of the diamond are in any case particularly 
apt to Gawain's situation. "The Second Anglo-Norman Prose Lapidary" 
sets these out with rather more fulness and precision than the 
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"London Lapidary" quoted by Davis: 

Mult sunt de grant duresce: ele trenche le fer et 
l'ascer et les peres. Ele est aydable as enchaunteurs. 

Ele dune a homme ky la porte sur soy force et vertu, 
si le defend de gref sunge et de fantasrae et de tuz 
venims . . . et est a home defensiun cuntre ses enemis 
. . . Ele tout les pours ke venent par nuyt et ouste 
luxurie. E ky oveke sey la porte n'est pas de leger 
daunte, kar il eime Dampnedeu. 

(Many are of great hardness, cutting iron, steel and 
stones. It helps workers of magic. It gives to the 
man who carries it on him strength and courage, protect¬ 
ing him from evil dreams, from false visions and from 
all poisons ... It dispels the fears that come by 
night and repels lust. And he who carries it with him 

2 3 

is undeterred by vanities, loving the Lord God.) 

The cercle of Gawain's helm, given him by the Court, is suited to 
the splendour and virtue he is to demonstrate on their behalf. It 
is also as much "a juel for }?e joparde jpat hym iugged were" (1856) 
as later Gawain will take the girdle to be: a magical talisman. 

The second half of this episode, the analysis of the pentangle, 
exactly complements the first. Before taking the shield Gawain 
looks into it briefly as into a mirror. The shield 

is gyven to the knyght to sygnefye the offyce of a 
knyght / . . . And lyke as the stroke falleth vpon 
the shelde and saueth the knyght Ryght so the knyght 
ought to apparaylle hym / & presente his body to fore 
his lord/ whan he is in peryl. 24 

Gawain's literal assumption of the challenge offered by the Green 
Knight to Arthur has throughout the scene been extended into meta¬ 
phor. The shield and its device both complete this process and 
offer a commentary upon it. The pentangle "acordez to ]?is kny 3 t 
*and to his cler armez" (631), and so to the virtues for which these 
severally stand, as well as delineating the context of their 
Christian exercise. The "fyft fyue" (651) relates in particular to 
the symbolism of the vrysoun and so to the temptation scenes, as 
explained above. The pentangle offers no gloss upon the cercle 
however: rather it parallels it. 

The cercle like the pentangle is "endelez" (629), and like it 
can be taken as a symbol of perfection. 25 Also, like Gawain's 
cercle of talismanic jewels, the pentangle has magical powers of 
which the mention of Solomon (625) is a passing reminder. The 
origin of the belief that the pentangle, drawn with one point upper¬ 
most, is a protection against spiritual evil is obscure, but it was 
certainly widely held at this time and earlier. 

During this exposition the action is as it were frozen. Then 
Gawain's departure is seen, again as the Court sees it: 
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Now gray^ed is Gawan gay, 

And la3t his launce ry 3 t ]?ore, 

And gef hem alle goud day, 

He wend for euermore. (666-9) 

It is on the imminence of this seemingly final loss that the 
tensions of the preceding scene have been built. That the whole 
structure of contradiction and self-deception here collapses 
irretrievably may have some bearing on the Court's response to 
Gawain's eventual return. 

The reader however follows Gawain on his journey as the Court 
cannot. As the narrative proceeds it touches on each point of the 
pentangle, each aspect of the chivalric image. Once at Haut Desert 
the close patterning of the action almost blocks for the reader as 
for Gawain himself the chill perspective of the journey's end. 

Gawain's final and private acceptance of the girdle as a magical 
protection, by its exact parallelism with his public and uncritical 
acceptance of all he was offered at the beginning of his quest, 
throws into explicit primary focus the ironies underlying that 
‘occasion. These are reinforced as Gawain is again armed, on New 
Year's morn, "And al watz fresch as vpon fyrst" (2020). He rides 
down into the valley of the Green Chapel "With he3e helme on his 
hede" (2197), until the Green Knight greets him, recalling his vow: 
"Haf £y helme of £>y hede, and haf here £y pay" (2247) . When he 
doffs it, cercle and all, the "covenaunde" (2340) is played out in 
his own person; literally, at the third blow, in his own flesh and 
blood. 

His immediate reactions accord in every way with his training: 

He sprit forth spenne-fote more jpen a spere len£e, 

Hent heterly his helme, and on his hed cast, 

Schot with his schulderez his fayre schelde vnder, 

Bradez out a bry3t sworde . . . (2316-9) 

But there follows no corresponding chivalric confrontation. In any 
•such terms he faces anticlimax, total and devastating: they offer 
him no kind of readiness for what the Green Knight tells him; no 
categories for its assimilation. It is not entirely shameful, but 
shame is the only response left him. His own, human, limitations, 
and those of the ideal with which he has be^n identified, are for 
him one and the same. Relative achievement however high (and the 
Green Knight himself puts it very high - see lines 2469-70) is still 
failure, where any failure is absolute, and indissolubly his own. 

That he should take the girdle to wear as the outward sign of such 
failure is both apt and inevitable, though the Green Knight himself 
attaches no such meaning to his gift. 

At Camelot the ritual acceptance of the "bauderyk" (2516) "in 
swete to were" (2517) can be seen as a deliberate reversal of the 
process carried through at Gawain*s departure: the Court is emblem¬ 
atically redispersing its chivalric identity. The formal circle of 
"brojperhede" (2516) , "]?e Rounde Table" (2519) , can similarly be 
seen to replace the paradigmic abstraction of the pentangle. However, 
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given the final disintegration of that brotherhood, of which the 
perspective of historical withdrawal taken at the end of the poem 
must be a reminder (2522-30), even such a conclusion would remain 
ambivalent. 
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Ed. J.R.R. Tolkien and E.V. Gordon, 2nd ed. revised by N. Davis (Oxford, 

1967)? henceforth TGD. 

See TGD, line 620 n. ? C. Moorman, The Works of the Gawain Poet (Jackson 
[Miss.], 1977) line 620 n.? J.A. Burrow, A Reading of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight (London, 1965) pp.41-51. 

The Order of Chivalry , written by Ramon Lull, probably between 1276 and 1286, 
and translated by William Caxton, c.1484; see The Book of the Ordre of 
Chyualry, ed. Alfred T.P. Byles, EETS OS 168 (1926) p.76; henceforth Caxton. 

In particular by Burrow, A Reading, pp.40-1. 

"The hatte of steel or yron is gyuen to the knyght to sygnefye shame- 
fastnes, . . the hatte of yron . . . maketh hym to loke toward the groud & 
is the moyen bytwene the thynges hyhe & lowe" (Caxton, pp.77-8). Spenser 
equates Shamefastnesse with "modestee" and associates it with Temperance 
(Faerie Queene, ll.ix.43). In any such sense there is no "moyen" in 
Gawain's reaction at the poem's conclusion. 


See the miniatures in MS Harley 1319, passim. If Gawain 1 s "helm" was in 
fact a basinet of this type, the only fastening needing to be undone would 
be the vrysoun, and its removal with the aventail would leave the neck bare. 
With the helm proper, basinet and aventail would need to be taken off as 
well in the final scene, and, even more improbably, resumed very quickly at 
lines 2316-17. 

Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfranzosisches Worterbuch, IV (Wiesbaden, 1955-60), 
citing Godefroy, Dictionnaire de 1’ancienne langue franqaise, IV (Paris, 
1885): "Horson, hourson, horczon, s.m., partie de l'armure". 

Godefroy quotes two instances, from the Procez et duel de Beauman, 1385, 
and from a letter dated 1396, of these and other materials being used for 
the horson. 

TGD, lines 611-12 n., suggest that the poet had in mind a design derived 
from manuscript illuminations of the kind where "birds . . . are . . . 

variously set among the foliage", citing Joan Evans (English Art [Oxford, 
1949] pp.43-4) who finds evidence that "similar subjects were employed in 
all the arts. To embroidery the transition (from manuscript illumination) 
was easy". The examples she gives however are all on a large scale: bed- 
hangings; a "grant sale de worstede". These, like the garments of the 
Green Knight himself (161-7), would have sufficient area to allow the use 
of freely developing patterns meant to be seen from some distance without 
their becoming either cramped or miniscule. 


Sir Gawain & the Green Knight, ed. J.R.R. Tolkien and E.V. Gordon (Oxford, 
1930) line 611 n.. TGD gloss bitwene in this passage as "between . . . 
(after its case)", which, given their concept of the whole design (see 
above n.9) would mean "among the flowers and foliage of the pattern". At 
lines 791, 795, TGD gloss bitwene as "at intervals". They note that this 
meaning is "not recorded in dictionaries", and it is not incorporated in 
MED, Since both uses however refer to architectural detail, regular spacing 
is implied, as is also the case with the additional example offered by 
Tolkien and Gordon, Aforte Arthure line 934, at least if Arthur's cavalry is 
there to be seen as exhibiting any degree of military precision. 
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See Geoffrey Grigson, The Englishman's Flora (London, 1955) p.274; 

G. Henslow, Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century (London, 1899) p.235. 
Nicholas Culpeper, The English Physitian Enlarged (London, 1653) simply 
gives the periwinkle to Venus, and repeats the tradition that "the leaves 
eaten by Man and Wife together, causeth love between them". 

Chaucer citations are from the Works, ed. F.N. Robinson (2nd ed., Cambridge 
[Mass.], 1957). 

Ovid’s elegy on Corinna's parrot, Amores II.6, establishes this idea and 
its associations in literature. 

The Harley Lyrics, ed. G.L. Brook (2nd ed., Manchester, 1956) pp.31-2. 

As such it often appears among the flowers of the Paradise Garden, in the 
iconography of the hortus conclusus . 

The parrot as an attribute of the Madonna seems to be found only in North 
European art. MED gives "the Virgin Mary" as one meaning of papejai(e) , as 
in Lydgate, Ballade at the Reverence of Our Lady, line 81: "0 popinjay, 
plumed in clennesse". 

Skelton's parrot actually introduces himself as "a byrde of Paradyse" 

{Speke Parott, line 1). 

Pearl citations are from the edition of E.V. Gordon (Oxford, 1953). 

E.g. "Annot and John" (23); Chaucer, Parlement of Foules (355), "The wedded 
turtill, with hire herte trewe". 

Emare, ed. Edith Rickert, EETS ES 99 (London, 1908). 

Embroidery of true-loves with parrots is associated with chaste love in Sir 
Degrevant, ed. L.F. Casson, EETS 221 (London, 1949) lines 1473ff.. The 
same connotation seems to be used ironically by Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 
lines 3692-706. 


Other of the Gawain romances end in marriage, for example The Weddynge of 
Syr Gawen and Dame Ragnell, ed. F. Madden in Syr Gawayne, a Collection of 
Ancient Romance-Poems (London, 1839) line 833, where he is said to have 
been "weddyd oft". See also B.J. Whiting, "Gawain: His Reputation, His 
Courtesy and His Appearance in Chaucer p s Squire's Tale ", Medieval Studies 
(1947) pp.189-234. 

Anglo-Norman Lapidaries , ed. Paul Studer and Joan Evans (Paris, 1924) 
p.119, (my translation). Joan Evans and Mary S. Serjeantson in their 
edition of English Mediaeval Lapidaries (EETS OS 190 [London, 1933] p.16) 
point out that the author of the London Lapidary is not always certain of 
the meaning of his French original. In particular, "he regularly trans¬ 
lates . . . fantosme as temptacion", of which this passage has an instance. 
At this point in the poem temptation is not a question; the Court however, 
seeing the Green Knight, did think him to be "fantoum" (240 - TGD glossary, 
"illusion . . . [OFr. fanto(s)me.]") 

Caxton, pp.81-2. 
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The "pyght coroune" worn by the Pearl Maiden (Pearl, ed.cit., 1.205) is an 
appropriate example; and see Ian Bishop, "The Significance of the 'Garlande 
Gay' in the Allegory of Pearl ", RES, New Series 8 (1957) pp.12-21. 
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THE “STRANGENESS” OF BEN JONSON’S THE FOREST 


GEORGE PARFITT 

U) 

The publication of Jonson's folio volume of Works in 1616 is mainly 
remembered as an important event in the history of English drama, 
for by issuing carefully prepared texts of stage plays in such 
dignity Jonson was challenging the established view of plays as 
vulgar and sub-literary. More specifically, he was claiming that 
his plays (or at least the ones he chose to print) were of per¬ 
manent value and were to be distinguished from texts presented in 
ephemeral, often pirated and inaccurate quartos. But however con¬ 
cerned Jonson was for his own work the 1616 folio made claims for 
stage drama that went well beyond the individualistic. Also, the 
folio contained non-dramatic poetry, and the association of plays 
with poems is itself an assertion that the former are to be seen as 
of equivalent status to the latter. There are two collections of 
poems here: Epigrams and The Forest . We are told that the collec¬ 
tion of epigrams is "1 Booke" (= "Volume 1") but Jonson never issued 
another volume and the folio group represents the fullest attempt up 
to 1616 to establish in English the epigram as developed in Latin 
by Martial. As such it is a significant effort to influence the 
course of English poetry. It is, however, with The Forest that this 
essay is concerned. 

The title translates Latin "silva" and Jonson was fond of the 
analogy between trees and writings. Another collection of his is 
called Underwoods (1640) and the alternative title for Discoveries 
(also 1640) is "Timber". In the note "To the Reader" for Underwoods 
Jonson says that "the ancients called that kind of body Sylva or 
Hule , in which there were works of diverse nature, and matter con¬ 
gested; as the multitude call timber-trees, promiscuously growing, 
a wood, or forest", 1 while his head-note for Discoveries is very 
similar (ed.cit., p.373). The Forest , although containing only 
fifteen poems, is indeed a work of "diverse nature, and matter con¬ 
gested", including lyrics (one of these religious), Country House 
poems, an ode, satirical epistles and verse meditations. Moreover, 
the collection is not just a sampler of recent work but contains 
poems which go back at least to 1600. If we see the plays in the 
folio as Jonson's choice of what he regarded as his permanently 
valuable dramatic writing up to 1616, we can see in The Forest and 
Epigrams his selection from two decades of writing non-dramatic 
verse. As a miscellany The Forest is also a showcase, a way of dis¬ 
playing the range and quality of the poet's talents. Moreover, what 
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Jonson claims he can do is to be seen as unusual: 

. . . my strange poems, which as yet, 

Had not their form touched by an English wit. 2 

Why this claim, and what does it mean? 


(ii) 

Literary history tends to be tyrannised by century-turns and 
reign-endings. Elizabeth I died in 1603, which is close enough to 
the turn of a century for the commonly-offered dichotomy between 
Elizabethan and Jacobean to be seen as essentially the same as that 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. So it is common¬ 
place, in the history of English poetry, to see Eonne and Jonson as 
reforming and refreshing English verse by turning away from 
Spenserianism around the turn of the century. But this view is more 
a convenient hindsight than anything which fits chronological 
accuracy. Donne's secular verse was almost entirely unpublished in 
his lifetime and, although he was certainly known to be a poet by 
the turn of the century, 3 he was not, it seems, known as a lyric 
writer until well into that century. 4 It is, of course, upon his 
lyrics that much of the case for Donne reforming English verse at 
the turn of the century depends. For his part, Jonson did not 
publish a volume until 1616 and when the folio came out it was into 
a climate which, at least in public poetic terms, was still essen¬ 
tially Elizabethan. The anthologies England’s Helicon (1600; 
reprinted 1614) and A Poetical Rhapsody (1602; four editions by 1621) 
summarize the Elizabethan lyric achievement for early seventeenth- 
century consumption. The Shepherd’s Pipe (1614; by Browne, Brooke, 
Davies and Wither) is a reminder that pastoral is a dominant mode of 
the seventeenth century rather than an enervated left-over. 

Drayton and Campion are often seen as quintessentially Elizabethan 
poets, but Campion, who died in 1620, published his third and 
fourth books of "ayres" in 1617, the year in which Donne's wife 
died and Buckingham was created earl, while Drayton was publishing 
new and revised work up to his death in 1631, by which time Charles 
I's personal rule was well under way. It is worth adding that 1631 
is also the year of Donne's death and of Dryden's birth. Although 
insiders would have been aware of what Donne and Jonson were doing 
with English poetry the revolution we associate with the early 
years of the seventeenth century would have been invisible, even by 
1616, to many readers. In fact, by 1616 the mood of nostalgic 
reminiscence which does so much to establish the idea of the Golden 
Age of Elizabeth seems to have become widespread as a response to 
disillusionment with James I. 5 

Obviously, what any contemporary reader felt when he or she 
looked at The Forest would very much depend on what such a reader 
was accustomed to, and I am suggesting that the impact of a first 
encounter with this volume, or with Donne's lyrics, might have been 
as much of a shock around 1616 as there clearly was for many readers 
when they looked at Eliot's The Waste Land in 1922. Given the 
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literary context sketched above it is possible to see some reasons 
why the poems of The Forest might seem "strange" in 1616, and I want 
to emphasize two such reasons. 

There is, in the first place, a striking sobriety of voice. 

The elaborate foregrounded rhetorical patterns of much Elizabethan 
verse have been replaced by a more direct and more conversational 
style, as in these opening lines of "Why I write not of Love": 

Some act of Love's bound to rehearse, 

I thought to bind him, in my verse: 

Which when he felt, Away (quoth he) 

Can poets hope to fetter me? {The Forest, I: 1-4) 

In this brief lyric the myth of Mars and Venus is used, but used 
without decoration, and it is striking how clear and economical 
the poem is; an unfussy narrative with little colour or obvious 
complexity. The slight nature of the story is not disguised. It 
is allowed to carry its natural weight and no more, while the 
clarity and economy point to another prominent quality of the poems 
of The Forest - the use of confident generalisation, as in the 
assurance of the opening of "Epode": 

Not to know vice at all, and keep true state. 

Is virtue, and not Fate. {The Forest, XI: 1-2) 

There is the same confidence at the start of "Epistle. To Katherine, 
Lady Aubigny": 

'Tis grown almost a danger to speak true 

Of any good mind, now: there are so few. 

{The Forest , XIII: 1-2) 

This generalising voice is not anonymous, the discriminations 
and qualifications giving it character, but the character is itself 
available, public, rather than individualistic. What this means is 
perhaps most evident in "To Heaven" {The Forest XV) where Jonson 
uses a first-person figure which is simultaneously singular and yet 
typical of.the believer-at-large, in a way which suggests George 
Herbert. The question "Good, and great God, can I not think of 
thee, / But it must, straight, my melancholy be?" (1-2) is worked 
out and resolved without the almost neurotic personalism of Donne. 

It shows instead much of Herbert's calm, representative, finally 
reassuring reasonableness. There are, of course, various voices 
within The Forest as, given the variety of types of poem represented, 
we should expect, but sturdy directness and reasonableness remain 
characteristic, even while the exact form these take varies from 
satiric distress to erotic playfulness, to ethical gravity and to 
dignified praise. It is this direct, reasoning voice which gives 
individuality to the second "strangeness" I want to stress. For 
the poems of The Forest are much taken up with the discriminating 
presentation of social ethics (complementing the emphasis on the 
individual which we find in Epigrams) . Such presentation is basic 
in "To Penshurst" (The Forest II) where everything works towards 
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the final "their lords have built, but thy lord dwells" and in 
"Epode", where the whole poem is an elaboration of the opening 
statement already quoted. What is unusual, however, is not so much 
the ethical stress itself as its fusion with a voice which is 
neither anonymous nor idiosyncratic, but that of the moderate, 
thoughtful, socially responsible individual. 

In these respects The Forest, taken as a whole, stands apart 
from, say, the decorative eroticism in England’s Helicon, the 
pastoralism of The Shepherd's Pipe , Campion's more obviously musical 
lyricism and the religious ethics of a poet like George Wither. It 
may be briefly noticed that this "strangeness" of The Forest can be 
linked with Jonson's familiarity (which amounts to inwardness) with 
classical Latin writing, and in particular with Catullus' sophis¬ 
ticated naturalness and Horace's stress on social ethics. Jonson's 
classicism, however, is less a matter of obvious allusion (although 
the weaving of allusions may occur for good functional reasons, as 
in "Epistle to Elizabeth, Countess of Rutland" - The Forest XII) 
than of the incorporation of classical material to reinforce or 
authorise key points in the poems. So, at the end of "To Heaven", 
Jonson makes use of Ovid's "sic ego continuo Fortunae vulneror 
ictu / vixque habet in nobis iam nova plaga locum" (Ex Ponto Il.vii. 
41-2), adapting this as "I feel my griefs too, and there scarce is 
ground, / Upon my flesh to inflict another wound" (21-2) . This is 
followed at once by a signalled reference to Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans (vii.24) - "0 wretched man, that I am: Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?" Classical and biblical allusions are 
here made to generalise the particular experience suggested by the 
poem's "I". A simpler example is the use and placing of a "sentence" 
from Seneca's Phaedra as the last line of "Epode": 

Man may securely sin, but safely never. 

(Scelus aliqua tutum, nulla securum tulit. Phaedra 1.164) 

This kind of assimilation of reference to give authority is some¬ 
thing which can be linked with the widespread Elizabethan and 
Jacobean habit of buttressing ideas with the authority of earlier 
writers and thinkers, but Jonson is unusual in the degree to which 
the allusions are embedded in his texts and are so often expressions 
of social and ethical ideas. The specific use made of allusion, and 
particularly classical reference, is part of the "strangeness" of 
these poems. 

Yet it is important to be clear that such newness is far from 
absolute. This is so in three main ways. Firstly, Jonson's is a 
new poetry, not the new poetry, and we are aware with hindsight that 
John Donne provides an alternative newness, even if few in 1616 could 
have known this. Secondly, the newness does not immediately oblit¬ 
erate that which it challenges: other and earlier manners persist, 
as we have seen, and as is also immediately obvious to any readers 
of Quarles and Wither, or of the brothers Fletcher. Thirdly, and 
most importantly, the achievement of The Forest is not so much one 
of radical innovation as of the redefinition and restatement of 
sixteenth-century plain style. That style is often (most clearly in 
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Googe and Turberville) anonymous in its effect, seeming the voice 
of a type rather than an individual. In The Forest such anonymity 
is given character, and the attractive quiddity of George Gascoigne 
is made representative, while remaining individual. Similarly, 
neither Jonson's emphasis on social ethics nor his use of classical 
Latin models is in itself novel, but the particular stress and its 
careful, consistent organisation as a critique of contemporary 
society are new. Risking paradox, I now want to argue that it is 
precisely this union of tradition and novelty that makes The Forest 
importantly "strange". 

There is good reason to be suspicious of claims that this or 
that represents an abrupt newness, especially when such things are 
linked with some single event (the turn of a century, the death of 
a monarch, the publication of a book). Indeed, at any given time, 
the absolutes "new" and "old" are likely to be misleading, with the 
"old" surviving in unexpected places, the "new" perhaps being found 
in cracks and at edges rather than consciously or in foregrounds. 

The relationship between "new" and "old", therefore, may best be 
seen in terms of dialectics. 6 Yet, while bearing this in mind, it 
is possible to observe tendencies in years and events: I think that 
the publication of The Forest in 1616 is an important part of a 
tendency. 

Jonson himself was to live on for two decades after the publi¬ 
cation of his folio and he produced significant work, especially in 
the masque, after 1616. Yet this remains an important year for him 
because the folio's publication is a formal statement of his claim 
to be the author of a body of work (stage plays and all) which 
makes him a major literary figure, the creator of permanently 
valuable art, the claim being the more striking when we recall that 
Jonson had few advantages of either birth or education. A 
thoroughly self-conscious creator, Jonson was aware of his individ¬ 
uality or "strangeness": both the plays and the poems of the 1616 
volume support this claim, and the poetry, in particular, was, as 
we shall see, prescient, while the influence of the plays is marked 
by Jonson's popularity as a dramatist deep into the period of the 
Restoration. By contrast, the deaths of Hakluyt and Shakespeare in 
1616 can be seen as symbols of the slow passing of Elizabethanism, 
even while publication of the second volume of William Browne's 
Britannia's Pastorals in that year is evidence of pastoral's con¬ 
tinuing vitality, a tribute to Spenser and a reminder that the cult 
of Elizabeth is a potent literary and political fact in the reign of 
James I. 7 Also in 1616 John Donne preached his first court sermon. 

So Donne finally makes it to Court, although scarcely in the role he 
probably envisaged when he took up his post as a secretary to Sir 
Thomas Egerton towards the end of 1597. 1616 represents confirmation 

of Donne's commitment to a new career. 

This is also the period of significant changes at the political 
level. In France Richelieu's appointment as Secretary of State was 
to have major implications for absolutism in that country and for 
Franco-British relations. The trial of Robert Carr, first earl of 
Somerset, and his wife Francis Howard, former countess of Essex, 
for the murder of Sir John Overbury in the Tower confirmed the fall 
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of James' first major favourite and facilitated the rise of his- 
second, George Villiers, who in 1616 became Master of the Horse (a 
post made significant in the history of favourites by Elizabeth's 
Leicester), Lord Lieutenant of Buckinghamshire and a knight of the 
Garter. The rise of Villiers, of course, was to be highly signifi¬ 
cant not only for the shape of the rest of James' reign but also 
for that of his son, Charles I, arguably as much so after Felton 
assassinated Villiers in 1628 as before. 8 

Such events, of course, do not make a single year or a small 
group of years unique. Similar catalogues of events could be made 
for other, perhaps all, years, and the events just mentioned are 
parts of processes rather than autonomous phenomena. The Overbury 
trial, for instance, relates to the Carr/Howard marriage of 1613 
and to the divorce between Frances and Robert Devereux, third earl 
of Essex, in the same year, events which link the rise of Villiers 
after 1616 with the fall of the Devereux family. Similarly, 
Richelieu's appointment can be seen as an effect of absolutism as 
much as a cause, while Donne's court sermon is a product of years 
of struggle to survive and succeed - just as Janson's folio is both 
a summary and a prediction. 

Newness is often a matter of synthesis and application. It 
may also be a matter of prescience, although it is probably less a 
matter of conscious prophecy than a complex subconscious partici¬ 
pation in flux. In publishing The Forest Jonson was aware of 
attempting something new (as the reference to M my strange poems" 
suggests), and the feeling that new modes of expression were called 
for reaches back at least to the 1590s, with the development of 
erotic epyllion, verse satire and epigram as alternatives to 
Spenserianism and the Sidneyan. But, as we have seen, newness is 
seldom either pure in itself or devastating in its immediate 
effects. Elizabethanism gives ground slowly and the interaction of 
new with old throws up novel syntheses, which themselves interact 
with further developments. A fine example is the combination in 
the lyrics of Thomas Carew of Sidneyan humour, Donne's scepticism 
and Jonson's clean lines. With The Forest Jonson is not so much 
prophesying the future course of English poetry as making an inter¬ 
vention which proved to be significant for reasons which combine 
social factors with Jonson's literary prestige, which the 1616 folio 
did a lot to establish. 

So-called Cavalier lyric, for example, is a curious mixture of 
the platonic and the cynico-sensual, with both elements often found 
within the same poet. The latter element is the better known and 
is associated particularly with Sir John Suckling. Its obvious 
literary reference point is the Donne of the elegies and some of 
the Songs and Sonnets, while socially it has to be seen as a furtive 
counter to the platonism of the Caroline court, especially as 
centered in the figure of the queen. 9 But this platonism is most 
marked in the public lyricism of Abraham Cowley; and its poised, 
assured games, in which sexual relationships are socialised and 
tamed, is one of Jonson's legacies, as the lyrics of The Forest bear 
witness. More broadly, Jonson's establishment of a reasoning, 
moderate, ethic-orientated voice is highly important in the 
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development of public, social poetry as the dominant mode of the 
seventeenth century. This is scarcely surprising since the century 
is dominated by socio-religious conflicts of the most extreme and 
public kind, involving civil war, the execution of one king, the 
establishment of a republic, the deposition of another king - and 
always the tension between desires for religious uniformity and 
religious freedom. Under extreme pressure, satire, most notably in 
Cleveland, turns to the violence of the Elizabethan experiments of 
Donne, Hall and Marston, but more commonly it takes its tone from 
Jonson. His sober, civilised voice is developed by Dryden, whereby 
English satire becomes a means of criticism from the centre rather 
than from the fringes. Further, the judicious voice of Jonson*s 
verse epistles in The Forest clearly appealed to many later poets, 
sustaining, as these poems do, ideas of settled and harmonious 
hierarchical societies at times when such ideas seem most threatened. 
Arguably, it is here Jonson*s own awareness of factors pulling 
against harmony which makes his visions of unity and peace so 
appealing, and different unions of the dialectic between harmony 
and chaos can be seen in Marvell (especially in "Upon Appleton 
House"), in Lovelace ("The Grasshopper") and in Charles Cotton. 

What is important, however, is to see how much of this leads back 
to the "strange" poems of The Forest . 

This formal influence upon later verse is one kind of prescience, 
but in describing it I have already given the formal the sketch of 
a social context, and I now want to suggest that The Forest is 
interesting as an intervention at this level also. 

Publication of The Forest in 1616 occurs in the period of the 
rise of Lionel Cranfield, a London merchant who became earl of 
Middlesex in 1622, only to be impeached two years later. Cranfield*s 
rise is the result of his financial acumen applied to the desperate 
fiscal situation of James's court 10 - and so, for that matter, is 
his fall. His career points up several important features of 
Stuart England: the growing importance of the City in the nation's 
affairs, to be fully seen in the Civil Wars; social unease over 
"the rise of the merchant class"; 11 the major part which royal 
finances play in the history of relationships between monarch and 
Parliament. Cranfield*s career can also be seen as exemplifying 
the social strains, the confusion and loss of trust which mark the 
reigns of James I and Charles I. 

As we have seen, one line out from The Forest is that of lyric, 
and Cavalier lyric exemplifies much of the inward-looking com¬ 
placency of Charles I's reign, a complacency which seems to grow 
even as the reign comes nearer to breakdown, the major symbol being 
Davenant's Salmacida Spolia of 1640. Charles Carlton has stressed 
Charles' desire for friendship and approval, together with his 
inability to see that he might be wrong and that opponents might be 
other than traitors. Such traits help explain the nature of the 
Caroline court, with its development of the arts of flattery, its 
insouciance about events outside its boundaries, and its reliance 
upon slogans and amateur politics. Such commonplaces need to be 
qualified by noticing the element of critical intelligence in Carew 
and Van Dyke, the darkness in Suckling and the possibilities of 
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criticism in drama recently examined by Martin Butler. It is also 
important to remember that England did have peace (though perhaps 
because of disharmony rather than anything else) while the Continent 
was enduring the Thirty Years War, and that the so-called "Eleven 
Years of Tyranny" prompted no significant revolt and, indeed, a high 
level of co-operation with the king's policies of high taxation. 

Yet the complacency remains and the development from Jonson of a 
poised, polished and rather distanced lyric is a part of this, the 
development being seen in the adaptation of Jonson's individual 
voice to the needs of a social elite. But The Forest is not domin¬ 
ated by lyric, whereas Carew's fine Poems of 1640 has a marked lyric 
emphasis (the date being poignant), and the overall effect of 
Jonson's collection is not of complacency. What matters about "To 
Penshurst" and "To Sir Robert Wroth", above all else, is the poems' 
awareness of threats to stability, and here Jonson is both reflect¬ 
ing governmental concern over residence and hospitality and antici¬ 
pating that concern with power, property and tradition which 
dominates the century. At the same time, the visions of corruption 
and decay which complicate praise in the Rutland and Aubigny 
epistles give those poems a sense of strain and tension which looks 
forward to the struggles of the 1640s and 1650s. 

Again - and most revealingly - we encounter paradox. The 
Forest, here characteristic both of Jonson and his period, is 
simultaneously "strange" and conservative. Stylistically, classical 
and native plain style models are refurbished, to Janus-like effect. 
With one face the poems look back to Catullus, or Horace, or 
Gascoigne, while with the other they look forward to Lovelace, 

Dryden and Cotton. At the same time, Jonson's poems endorse old 
remedies for the ills of individuals and society: responsibility on 
the part of the ruling classes, obedience on the part of the ruled; 
a sense of place and a sense of fostering; endurance and self- 
knowledge. The art and the thought work persuasively together, 
even while Jonson's sensitivity to evidence of change and strain 
serves to destabilize both art and thought. The dominant current 
view among historians is that men went to war in 1642 with reluc¬ 
tance and for conservative reasons. The lines between the parties 
were blurred and often crossed (one of the king's own nephews 
declared for Parliament); both sides accused the other of "innov¬ 
ation"; and it is symbolically important that it was the king who 
declared war. Patrick Collinson has argued that the religious 
dimension (which finally fuses with the socio-political) is equally 
conservative. 13 Kingship was still the ideal of most of those who 
were in a position to care, even as an axe struck a king's neck. 14 
Charles was not executed for being a king, but for being a bad king; 
Cromwell was offered a crown in 1657 and didn't find the offer 
offensive; Marvell praises the first anniversary of Cromwell's 
protectorate by making the protector in effect super-king. Arguably, 
the most striking feature of The Forest is what is absent. There is 
no sense of an alternative model to the hierarchy which worked pro¬ 
gressively less well as the years passed between 1616 and 1642. 15 
For even if Civil War broke out for conservative reasons it did so 
because the old model was failing. With the crisis of that failure 
comes the emergence of new possibilities, some tentatively articulated, 
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some stridently, and things were not the same after 1660, 16 the 
Restoration being another paradox. 17 In seeing something of all 
this, and in articulating how the past is the present and the 
future, Jonson's "strange poems" participate in history even as 
they help to make it. 
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the name 

Went wandering somewhere darkling in his mind. 

The Last Tournament 


W. NASH 

In all the length and breadth of the Idylls of the King 1 - that 
great serial poem, the much-laboured, little-loved, often lovely, 
sometimes lamentable work that occupied most of Tennyson's creative 
life - there are surprisingly few place-names. Here is a Britain 
of uncertain date, a Victorian-Celtico-Tudoresque realm. Here be 
adventures. Here are tales of unremitting restlessness, in which 
people are ever setting spur to steed, riding on quests, succouring 
damsels, cheering churls, tilting in tournaments, getting lost, 
getting found, committing adultery, murder, treason, pitting them¬ 
selves against each other and against the hordes of brute barbarism; 
and the map of all this activity is strangely blank. Camelot - 
Caerleon - Astolat - Tintagel - Lyonesse - the names that plot or 
pinpoint the action of the poem are few indeed. 

So different, in this respect, is Tennyson's major source, 
Malory. Malory’s text abounds in names, sometimes confusingly; 
when he cannot discover one, he invents one; he has an onomastic 
passion that might recommend him to the president of a learned 
society. He does not allow his readers to languish in the yearning 
for exactitude that has set some scholars pointlessly searching for 
Arthurian locations. He confidently identifies Camelot with 
Winchester, and Astolat with Guildford. He makes London, as much 
as Camelot, a centre of critical events. (Riding to rescue 
Guinevere, Lancelot takes to the water at Westminster Bridge and 
makes his horse "swymme over the Temmys unto Lambyth" 2 .) Where the 
French romancers report in general terms the arrival of the conquer¬ 
ing Arthur in "la Grant Bretaigne", Malory documents the port of 
entry as Dover. He is always the realist, but judicious in his 
realism, willing to distinguish knowledge from hearsay. Of Joyous 
Garde he observes that "Somme men say it was Anwyk, somme men say 
it was Bamborow"; and of Lancelot's native region of Benwick - 
reached unmysteriously, in the normal way of commercial traffic, by 
ship from Cardiff - he reports that "som men calle hit Bayan" 
(Bayonne) "and some men calle hit Beawme" (Beaune) "where the wyne 
of Beawme ys". He is also as precise as a man can be without bene¬ 
fit of grid-references. The stronghold in which Sir Mellyagaunt 
holds Guinevere prisoner is described as "a castell of the gyffte 
of King Arthure within seven myle of Westemynster"; and when Merlin 
meets King Uther at "the castel of Terrabyl" (in the French sources, 
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Tarabel) , he helpfully informs him that "the castel of Tyntygaill" 
(Tintagel) "is but ten myles hens". Malory, in short, tries by all 
realistic means to put a recognizable Realm of Arthur on to the 
map. 

Whether he actually regarded himself as a chronicler of his¬ 
torical fact, or whether this was simply the narrative posture he 
found most effective and convenient to adopt, there can be no doubt 
of his intention to present "real" people living and acting in 
"real" places. Eugene Vinaver notes: 

M[alory]' s tendency to localize the story and to 
refer the place-names he found in his source to 
real places is noticeable throughout . . . , and it 
has the effect, which he no doubt desired to 
achieve, of transferring the action from the vague 
fairyland of romance to a precise and familiar 
geographical setting . 3 

This is admirably observed, and in making the right point about 
Malory's abundant-concern for names and topographical references, 
it invites a corresponding observation about the apparent paucity 
of these things in Tennyson's Arthuriad: there, the aim is clearly 
not to establish "a precise and familiar geographical setting", but 
rather to transfer the action back to "the vague fairyland of 
romance", or perhaps to a vague hinterland of the symbolism 
described by Tennyson as a "parabolic drift ". 4 Not for him the 
posture of chronicler; he thought of his tales of ancient time as 
raising timeless concerns - civilization, mind, order, control, the 
haplessly chaotic struggle against chaos. Possibly there was more 
to be learned about these things in fairyland than from the charts 
of reality. He studied other authors than Malory; he was deeply 
read in Spenser; he knew the Mabinogiont and even in Malory himself 
he could hardly fail to find intimations of myth and magic, rumours 
of an old symbolic order under the tidied and tabarded histories. 
His concern with place was a poet's concern with tropes, and with a 
form of symbolism? not toponymic , therefore, so much as topothetic . 

Topothesia, a standard device in classical and mediaeval 
literary rhetoric, attaches to places in narrative a significance 
that goes beyond simple location . 5 Indeed, location in the car¬ 
tographer's sense of the word is barely relevant. Topothesia 
assigns a setting, and the setting may have a general symbolic 
significance (the castle, the cave, the clearing in the forest), or 
a structural significance in the design of the narrative (the 
humble cottage versus the lordly mansion), or, less powerfully, a 
conventional significance as a kind of iconographic punctuation 
(after the wild wood comes the tower of the temptress, and the 
perilous ocean yields to the enchanted isle), Now topothetic 
passages are frequent in Idylls of the King, and are generally 
linked to the rudimentary schemes of "oppositive" symbolism with 
which Tennyson invests his sequence of poems (sun-moon, day-night, 
land-sea, field-forest, man-beast, music-speech, nearness-farness, 
&c). That such passages are often free from toponymic reference is 
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hardly surprising; identifiable locations in "real" domains resist 
the free play and free trade of fantasy - the more mapping the less 
mumming, so to speak. Nevertheless, it is hardly possible for 
Tennyson to exercise his topothetic invention without an occasional 
gesture towards toponymy. To frame the narrative, some outline of 
Arthur's realm has to be sketched, however perfunctorily, with a 
few names for the reader to take as signposts of a sort; then there 
are the more important habitations of the action - Camelot, the 
castles; then at last there are the badlands and the bogeylands and 
the barrenlands, where names are dangerous and big images rule the 
roost. For anyone interested in the poetic process, here is a 
fascinating gradation, from naming to half-naming and so into the 
escape from naming. 


Names in the realm 

At the end of The Coming of Arthur, Tennyson declares that his 
hero, having overcome the heathen in twelve great battles, "made a 
realm and reigned". It would actually be rather hard for anyone 
unprimed in Arthurian matters to deduce, from the remaining Idylls, 
the shape and constituency of this realm. One of the few passages 
of composite topography occurs in The Coming of Arthur itself, 
where Tennyson lists the petty kings and kingdoms banded against 
Arthur, and overthrown by him in his grand exercise of military 
pacification: 

And leading all his knighthood threw the kings 
Carados, Urien, Cradlemont of Wales, 

Claudias, and Clariance of Northumberland, 

The King Brandagoras of Latangor, 

With Anguisant of Erin, Morganor, 

And Lot of Orkney. (CA 110-15) 

This of course is a conventional topos of a kind found in classical 
poetry, in mediaeval romance, in Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton: the 
list of heroes, chiefs, territories, battles. Tennyson's essay in 
„ the device is interesting for two reasons. First, we can compare 
it with his source, Malory, and note how he has made phonaesthetic 
adjustments to please his own ear. The origin of the passage is 
the first book of Malory’s Tale of King Arthur, where we find 
Claudas (who becomes "Claudias"), Uryens (changed to "Urien"), and, 
for "Cradlemont", Cradilmans, Cradilmente , or Cradilmante (also 
known as Cardilmans, alias Cradulmas? in the French romances, 
Tradelinant, Tradelmant, Tradelmans, Tradelmas). "Clariance of 
Northumberland" first appears in Malory as Clarivaus , then as 
Clarivauns or Clarivaunce , then finally in the form adopted by 
Tennyson, Claryaunce . The name Anguisant is another piece of 
Tennysonian remodelling. He is the subject of more spelling 
variants than practically any other personage in Malory - 
Ancfwysshauns, Angwyshaunce, Angwysauns, Anguysauns, Agwysaunce , 
Angwyshe , inter alia - but never figures in the form Anguisant . 
Possibly the change of his name's final consonant from a fricative 
[s] to an alveolar stop [t] was motivated by the impulse of the 
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alveolar consonants [d], [t], in the preceding line, "The King 
Brandagoras of Lacangor". That particular line constitutes the 
boldest stroke of invention, phonaesthetic and semiotic, in the 
whole passage. This Disneyland despot. The King Brandagoras - the 
definite article is a shrewd touch - figures in Malory as 
Brandegoris, or Brandygoris , or Brangoris , King of Strangore (in 
French, "de la Terre d' Estrogoire"). "Latangore" is entirely of 
Tennyson's invention. It chimes with Morganore (in line 114); it 
is rhythmically interesting; most important of all, it manifests, 
in combination with Brandagoras , those sonorities of open back 
vowels, nasal consonants, and approximants ([r], [l]), which 
Tennyson found particularly attractive. The list of chiefs thus 
becomes, in part, an exercise in rhythms and sonorities. 

It is also in part a semiotic exercise, and here is its other 
point of source-exploiting interest. The domains of these petty 
rulers are to become the under-kingdoms of the great Arthurian 
empire; therefore in naming them, we name much of the realm. Once 
more, Tennyson adjusts Malory, in whose text Cradilmans is King of 
North Wales, Angwysshauns is "of Irlonde" (the name Erin does not 
occur in Malory), and Lot (OFr. Loth) is the eponymous ruler of 
Lothian and Orkney. Uryens, we learn is king "of the land of 
Goore" (a phrase which may have given Tennyson his hint for 
Latangor) , and also numbered among the insurgent kings is one 
"Idres of Cornuwaile". In Tennyson, this list is adroitly 
shortened and simplified. Cradlemont is given a much bigger king¬ 
dom; Anguisant is given a realm with a more romantic sound (at 
least to ears trained in Victorian parlour balladry); and Lot's 
portion in Lothian is ignored. J.M. Gray comments ingeniously on 
the allusion to Lot and his modified kingdom: 

. . . it is at the end of a geographical progression 
outwards in being at the very periphery, Orkney, 
suggesting that the weight and scope of opposition 
to Arthur is almost total ... If Tennyson in a 
note said 'The kingdom of Orkney and Lothian com¬ 
posed the North and East of Scotland 1 , he nonetheless 
knew the reader would take the modern sense first, a 
few scattered islands north of the Scottish mainland . 6 

Gray is probably right here; Tennyson - especially in the Idylls - 
is an adept in the art of eating an ancient phrase and having a 
modern meaning. He certainly knows that the reader will "take the 
modern sense" of Northumberland and Wales, will take the romantic 
sense of Erin, will take the distant sense of Orkney, and will take 
the grave nonsense of Latangor - just such a name as might, in 
latter days, have denoted some fearful fief in Professor Tolkien's 
Middle-Earth. This is the realm of the Idylls . Somewhere west by 
south-west is sea-girt Lyonesse, and somewhere on the fairyland 
compass is Camelot. 
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Camelot as topotheme 

In the rhetoric of the Idylls, Camelot is a topotheme. It is 
the place of places, the ethical and aesthetic centre of things. 

All other places are implicitly or explicitly compared with it; and 
the concrete imagery of its architecture and decoration becomes the 
ideational imagery of the poetic cycle. It is Merlin's artefact, 
a city built to music, with music's elusive interplay of substance 
and idea. Merlin tells the young Gareth: 

And Fairy Queens have built the city, son; 

They came from out a sacred mountain-cleft 
Toward the sunrise, each with harp in hand, 

And built it to the music of their harps. 

And, as thou sayest, it is enchanted, son, 

For there is nothing in it as it seems 

Saving the King; though some there be that hold 

The King a shadow, and the city real: 


For an ye heard a music, like enow 

They are building still, seeing the city is built 

To music, therefore never built at all. 

And therefore built for ever. (GL 255-62, 271-4) 

"Therefore never built at all and therefore built for ever" - this 
is certainly not Winchester. The theme of music, song, harmony, as 
something that unifies, something expressive of joy and creative¬ 
ness, something controlled by an inner order, and something ulti¬ 
mately fugitive and intangible, is one of the master-symbols of the 
Idylls, and it has its root in the topotheme of Camelot. 

Camelot therefore cannot be located. It is the place that 
never was and always is, a concept, an intuition, a moral sense. 
Tennyson, however, gets trapped in his own paradox; there are times 
when this numinous place has to be realistically represented. That 
is why, in the Idylls, there are two ways of looking at Camelot: 
from within the gates, when it has a quaint and corbelled concrete¬ 
ness, and from without, when it is much less solidly Victorian- 
antique and much more like the hallucinations of mediaeval magic or 
modern narcosis. Camelot-within-the-gates is described by Sir 
Percevale, in The Holy Grail: 

0 brother, had you known our Camelot 

Built by old kings, age after age, so old 

The King himself had fears that it would fall, 

So strange, and rich, and dim; for where the roofs 
Tottered toward each other in the sky, 

Met foreheads all along the street of those 
Who watched us pass; and lower, where the long 
Rich galleries, lady-laden, weighed the necks 
Of dragons clinging to the crazy walls, 

Thicker than drops from thunder, showers of flowers 
Fell as we past; and men and boys astride 
On wyvern, lion, dragon, griffin, swan, 
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At all the corners, named us each by name . . . 

(HG 339-51) 

Here we have seemingly forgotten the work of the Fairy Queens, and 
the city that is always a-building; this Camelot is the creation of 
"old kings", and is evidently in need of a competent Clerk of Works. 
It is hard to escape the suspicion that its ornate fancies 
represent Tennyson's own architectural tastes. R.B. Martin, 
describing the house the Laureate built at Aldworth in Sussex, 
writes: 

... it would be difficult to imagine an archi¬ 
tectural style less suited to the simple heath and 
expansive view than the hard-edged, elaborate carving 
of the crockets, pinnacles , and arches of the house 
that Knowles designed . . . There were emblazoned 
shields on the windows, a motto cut into the stone 
of the cornice under the roof, corbels, arcades, 
parapets, heraldic beasts and birds ... It was as 
if Tennyson were trying to demonstrate how a country 
house should be built. 7 

Professor Martin quotes a guide to Sussex which describes Aldworth 
(now in commercial hands) as "a fussy small hotel half-way between 
the French and English C16 style". That would be a devastatingly 
accurate characterization of the gadzookery and joyaunce of the 
Idylls, in those passages where Tennyson attempts to depict or 
evoke the substance of the chivalric world. 

The "interior" account of Camelot includes a representation of 
Arthur's hall, the crown of the whole civic edifice: 

0 brother, had you known our mighty hall, 

Which Merlin built for Arthur long ago! 

For all the sacred mount of Camelot, 

And all the dim rich city, roof by roof, 

Tower after tower, spire beyond spire, 

• By grove, and garden-lawn, and rushing brook, 

Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin built. 

And four great zones of sculpture, set betwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall; 

And in the lowest beasts are slaying men. 

And in the second men are slaying beasts. 

And on the third are warriors, perfect men. 

And on the fourth are men with growing wings, 

And over all one statue in the mould 
Of Arthur ... (HG 225-39) 

The streets of the city may ramble crazily, but here all is para¬ 
bolic symmetry. This continues in the description of the hall's 
interior: 


And, brother, had you known our hall within, 
Broader and higher than any in all the lands! 
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Where twelve great windows blazon Arthur's wars. 

And all the light that falls upon the board 
Streams through the twelve great battles of our King. 

Nay, one there is, and at the eastern end, 

Wealthy with wandering lines of mount and mere. 

Where Arthur finds the brand Excalibur, 

And also one to the west, and counter to it, 

And blank; and who shall blazon it? when and how? - 
0 there, perchance, when all our wars are done. 

The brand Excalibur will be cast away. (HG 246-57) 

The answer to Percevale's question, "who shall blazon it? when and 
how?", is, of course, "Alfred Tennyson, in The Passing of Arthur". 
The poet's own presence intentionally shadows the text, with this 
artful reminder that he has begun the symbols of Camelot, and he 
will complete the pattern. 

Camelot-without-the-gates is much less solid and programmatic. 
The gate itself, to be sure, is as busily and betokeningly decorated 
as the exterior of the great hall. Thus, in Gareth and Lynette: 

For barefoot on the keystone, which was lined 
And rippled like an ever-floating wave, 

The Lady of the Lake stood; all her dress 
Wept from her sides as water flowing away; 

But like the cross her great and goodly arms 
Stretched under all the cornice and upheld; 

And drops of water fell from either hand; 

And down from one a sword was hung, from one 
A censer, either worn with wind and storm; 

And o'er her breast floated the sacred fish; 

And in the space to the left of her, and right. 

Were Arthur’s wars in weird devices done, 

New things and old co-twisted, as if Time 

Were nothing, so inveterately, that men 

Were giddy gazing there; and over all 

High on the top were those three Queens, the friends 

Of Arthur, who should help him at his need. 

Then those with Gareth for so long a space 
Stared at the figures, that at last it seemed 
The dragon-boughts and elvish emblemings 
Began to move, seethe, twine and curl: they called 
To Gareth, 'Lord, the gateway is alive'. (GL 210-31) 

"New things and old co-twisted, as if Time were nothing", 
might be read as a declaration of stylistic intent for the Idylls 
themselves. As for the description of the gate, it begins with 
dutiful invocations of Christian imagery ("like a cross", "the 
sacred fish"), but ends in fairyland, with "the dragon-boughts and 
elvish emblemings". And with that the city is no longer solid- 
seeming. "The gateway is alive"; and seen from a distance, the 
entire fabric seems shifty and evanescent. So Gareth and his com¬ 
panions first see it: 
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Far off they saw the silver-misty morn 
Rolling her smoke about the Royal mount. 

That rose between the forest and the field. 

At times the summit of the high city flashed; 

At times the spires and turrets half-way down 
Pricked through the mist; at times the great gate shone 
Only, that opened on the field below; 

Anon, the whole fair city disappeared. {GL 187-93) 

This is not the cartographer's Camelot, nor yet the architect's, 
nor the set-designer's; this is the Camelot of poetic fable, 
wrapped in mist, as Arthur's legend is wrapped in mist, as the last 
battle of all will be fought in the daylong mist. Tennyson 
repeatedly calls his capital "the dim rich city"; and also, lifting 
an epithet from Milton, "the slope city", with reference to its 
prominent position on a steep hill. Of this city his characters 
have different visions. It appears in hallucination to Sir 
Percevale, on the Grail quest: 

And I rode on and found a mighty hill. 

And on the top a city walled; the spires 

Pricked with incredible pinnacles into heaven. ( HG 421-3) 

For Percevale, the vision is not only "incredible", but also 
insubstantial; it dissolves in a moment. For Sir Pelleas, 
betrayed by Gawain and the Lady Etarre, the sight of Camelot on its 
hill is all too hatefully solid: 


but when he saw 

High up in heaven the hall that Merlin built, 

Blackening against the dead-green stripes of even, 

'Black nest of rats', he groaned, ’ye build too high'. 

{PE 541-4) 

Music; mist; enchanted; sacred mount; black nest of rats; these are 
the poetic appellations, the periphrases, the metonymies of 
Camelot. 


Towers, and topothetic counterparts 

The towers of Camelot are not the only castellations in the 
Idylls . Other habitations are found here and there in the epic 
landscape, and some of these are named; for example, Astolat, 
which Tennyson at one time had called Shalott, following an 
Italian novella relating how la Damigella di Scalot mori per amore 
di Lancialotto de Lac; 8 and Carbonek, the Grail castle, in Malory 
called Corbenic, or Pounte de Corbyn, the description of which, in 
The Holy Grail 810-37, closely follows Malory, though the latter's 
account is in this instance much more mysterious and unearthly. 

In two of his Idylls, Tennyson makes castles or halls into 
topothetic counterparts, and hence into contrasting or complementary 
emblems; interestingly enough, though perhaps coincidentally, in 
each case one of the counterparts is named and the other remains 
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nameless. This is clearly marked in the first of the two examples, 
where one of the halls is Camelot itself, centre of civilized 
values, and the other an anti-habitation, emblematic of barbarity. 
The contrast is the iconographic nucleus of the poem Balin and 
Balan, in which Sir Balin, a disturbed and ferocious personality, 
is driven to distraction by his discovery of Guinevere's adulterous 
love for Lancelot. He rides furiously away, deep into the forest, 
not stopping until 

the castle of a King, the hall 
Of Pellam, lichen-bearded, grayly draped 
With streaming grass appeared, low-built but strong. 

The ruinous donjon as a knoll of moss. 

The battlement overtopt with ivytods, 

A home of bats, in every tower an owl. {BB 325-31) 

There is a cunning touch of Tennyson here in ivytods , a rhythmic 
and consonantal reflection of "overtopt", and a literary borrowing, 
caught in the first instance from The Rime of The Ancient Mariner 
and the Hermit's description of 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along: 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 

That eats the she-wolf's young. 

This word alone helps to fix the passage in the mind; it assumes 
something like the function of a name. 

The low-built, overgrown house - the description of which, in 
"lichen-bearded" and "grayly draped", curiously suggests the 
personality of its master - is less like a hall than the dray or 
warren of some woodland animal. It has been described, earlier in 
the poem, by Arthur's ambassadors, as "bushed about with gloom". 
This sombre place invites obvious contrast with lofty, light- 
aureoled Camelot. Pellam's castle, though strongly built, is a 
prisoner of its setting, besieged by a disorderly nature, to which 
it has been passively surrendered; the "mount of Camelot", on the 
other hand, towers up in earnest of Arthur's benign empire, and 
with its "four great zones of sculpture" expresses the ascendancy 
of Man over Nature, humanity's rise out of feral savagery. 

The interior of Pellam's hall is a dark hollow scarcely 
resisting the ingressive melancholy of the wild wood that crawls 
and sprawls outside. Tennyson describes how Sir Balin 

found the greetings both of knight and King 
Faint in the low dark hall of banquet; leaves 
Laid their green faces flat against the panes. 

Sprays grated, and the canker'd boughs without 
Whined in the wood; for all was hush'd within . . . 

{BB 337-41) 
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Balin's reception in this "low dark" place contrasts pointedly with 
his earlier welcome in the high hall of Camelot: 

With joy that blazed itself in woodland wealth 
Of leaf, and gayest garlandage of flowers. 

Along the walls and down the board; they sat. 

And cup clash'd cup; they drank and some one sang. 
Sweet-voiced, a song of welcome, whereupon 
Their common shout in chorus, mounting, made 
Those banners of twelve battles overhead 
Stir ... (BB 79-87) 

Here are marked topothetic contrasts: wholesome nature - "gayest 
garlandage of flowers" - versus nature sinister and sick - "the 
canker'd boughs without"; the "faint greetings" of knight and King 
versus the "common shout in chorus"; and most significant of all, 
the opposition of "sweet-voiced" song and the disaffected wilder¬ 
ness's grating and whining. The music of Camelot is not heard in 
this place, for this nameless "donjon" is Camelot's anti-topic. 

The other instance of a topothetic contrast is no less power¬ 
ful, and no less central to the poem in which it occurs. The Last 
Tournament . In this poem, Tennyson's version of the Tristram 
story, Sir Tristram is a recreant knight, one of the new order 
whose cynical rejection of old notions of chivalric honour both 
heralds and symbolizes the fall of Camelot. Tristram's counterpart 
is the renegade Sir Pelleas, the quondam idealist who, driven to 
despair by the caprice of a vicious woman (Etarre) and the oppor¬ 
tunism of a corrupted man (Gawain), has denounced Camelot as an 
edifice of lewd hypocrisy, and has fled into exile to establish his 
own frankly bestial counter-court "in the North". He is never 
mentioned by name in The Last Tournament, where he is called only 
"the Red Knight". 

The Red Knight's open challenge to the power of Camelot forces 
Arthur to undertake a punitive expedition. The Idyll describes how 
the King, with a hundred men. 

Rode far, till o'er the illimitable reed, 

And many a glancing plash and sallowy isle. 

The wide-wing'd sunset of the misty marsh 
Glared on a huge machicolated tower 
That stood with open doors, whereout was rolled 
A roar of riot . . . {LT 420-25) 

This passage, and the scene that follows, has been the object of 
some adverse criticism, mainly on the grounds of topographic vague¬ 
ness - which seems an unreasonable, and indeed misguided objection. 
It would be a stern judge indeed who would refuse to acknowledge the 
power of Tennysonian artifice here. The sense of marshiness that 
the first two lines convey is created by phonetic suggestion rather 
than visual image. Vague generalized indications of reeds and 
sallows could not of themselves account for the sensory conviction 
of these lines, in which the moist earth squelches under the 
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traversing hooves. And then comes the word machicolated , as one of 
those "opaque" lexical items which Tennyson so often uses to engage 
and distract his readers; such words create their own strenuous 
impressions, and at the same time divert attention from some con¬ 
textual piece of legerdemain. In this case, the trick in the back¬ 
ground is making the resplendent lyric image, "the wide-wing’d 
sunset of the misty marsh" the subject of the verb "glared". The 
result is a personifying illusion, suggesting the terrible frowning 
presence of some red angel presiding over the lawless marsh; but 
machicolated takes attention away while the illusion is worked. 

While the tower in the North is under assault, Sir Tristram 
rides to the south and westward, deep into the woods of Lyonesse, 
until he reaches 

Tintagil, half in sea and high on land, 

A crown of towers. ( LT 504-5) 

There, the description continues, 

Down in a casement sat, 

A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair 
And glossy-throated grace, Isolt the Queen. 

And when she heard the feet of Tristram grind 
The spiring stone that scaled about her tower, 

Flushed, started, met him at the doors, and there 
Belted his body with her white embrace . . . (LT 505-11) 

The last line is perhaps one of Tennyson's less successful tours de 
force ; but it reminds us, at least, that this tower's occupant also 
has a symbolic colour. This is Isolt the White, a figure no less 
fatal than the Red Knight. Other lexical details prompt comparison 
with the "tower in the North". There, the ! 'wide-wing' d sunset of 
the misty marsh" glared on the tower; here, the "low sea-sunset" is 
described as glorying (ie. "with glory" and "like a gloria, or 
halo") round the hair of Isolt, the tower's occupant. Here, too, 
a tricky lexis permits the formation of latent images; scaled , for 
example - at one level merely a synonym for climb, phonaesthetically 
dictated by the running consonantal/alliterative pattern of 
"Tristram" - "spiring" - "stone" - "scaled" - "started" - is at 
another level an ambivalent word, suggesting that the tower is 
"scaled", like some petrified dragon or sea-beast, by the investing 
stone. So often in Tennyson, what his words put into play is not 
so much a type of ambiguity or ambivalence, as the shiftiness of a 
wayward insight tugging against an overt intent. This deceptive¬ 
ness in his diction corresponds well with Valerie Pitt's astute 
observation that: "There is a constant play between Tennyson's 
apprehensions of the shifting world of sense, and the symbols in 
which he has defined and crystallized his meditations on that 
world." 9 In the shifting world of Idyllic sense, people and places 
may not only lose their names, but also their natures as human 
identities or habitations; they are transformed, and become images 
of the wild. 
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The wild wood and the bad places 

The mount of Camelot stands "between the forest and the field", 
in accordance with the general symbolism of the Idylls, in which 
mountains are for visions and endeavours, fields for dutiful human 
ordinariness, and the forest or the desert for peril, misadventure, 
anarchy, madness. When Balin and Pelleas go mad, they take the 
wilderness road. The dissident Tristram is called by Tennyson "Sir 
Tristram of the Woods" - as though to emphasize his apostasy from 
the values of the urban court - and indeed characterizes himself as 
"woodman of the woods". 

The wilderness is overwhelmingly a place of horror and night¬ 
mare. Even when the narrative accommodates a "good place", a locus 
amoenus , in the tradition of mediaeval romance, the amenity is 
sinister, foreboding some unpleasant turn of events. So Pelleas, 
riding "at noon . . . across the forest called of Dean", is almost 

overcome by the heat - 


but saw 

Near him a mound of even-sloping side. 

Whereon a hundred stately beeches grew, 

And here and there great hollies under them; 

But for a mile all round was open space, 

And fern and heath; and slowly Pelleas drew 
To that dim day, then binding his good horse 
To a tree, cast himself down; and as he lay 
At random looking over the brown earth 
Through the green-glooming twilight of the grove, 

It seemed to Pelleas that the fern without 
Burnt as a living fire of emeralds, 

So that his eyes dazzled looking at it. {PE 23-35) 

Here is a demonstration of a classic theme - a shady place in a 
"mixed" forest (convention demands the naming of more than one kind 
of tree) where the weary knight may take his rest. But the "dazzle" 
of those closing lines is the glitter of a fatal hallucination; the 
lady Etarre is about to appear, to set in train the events leading 
to Pelleas's humiliation, madness, mutiny and death. 

It is easy enough to see why the wilderness lacks good places. 
The good place is Camelot, and only Camelot; to leave Camelot is to 
forsake the human good place and run into the bad place of nightmare 
Balin and Balan illustrates this pointedly. The garden in which 
Balin, an unlucky eavesdropper, discovers the truth about Lancelot 
and Guinevere, is another model of the locus amoenus: 

A walk of roses ran from door to door; 

A walk of lilies crost it to the bower; {BB 237-8) 

The symmetry, the symbolic dialogue of rose and lily, might be 
recognized and approved by any romancer. From this, Balin flees to 
the forest, to Pellam's castle, so consumed with rage that he does 
not see 
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on his right a cavern-chasm 
Yawn over darkness, where, nor far within. 

The whole day died, but, dying, gleamed on rocks 
Roof-pendent, sharp; and others from the floor. 

Tusklike arising, made that mouth of night 
Wherout the Demon issued up from Hell. ( BB 307-12) 

The contrast of locus amoenus and locus malus is pointed in the 
rival symmetries - the crossing walks of rose and lily, the 
opposed "tusks" of rock in the roof and floor of the cave. Behind 
the topothesia lurks a narrative theme: Balin, unintentionally 
eavesdropping in the garden, hears something he does not want to 
hear - and then, in his journey into the wild, passes, without 
noting it, the semblance of an evil mouth. It is of no poetic con¬ 
sequence that this cave is nameless; the description itself is a 
name for a notion (gossip, slander, the wicked tongue) that informs 
much of the poem. 

The ultimate Good Place is "the island-valley of Avilion" - 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawn 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea . , . 

(PA 427-31) 

But this is outside the realm of the Idylls . To reach it, Arthur 
must fight one more battle. The "twelve great battles" fought to 
make the realm are named by Tennyson, in Lancelot and Elaine (284- 
305). 10 The last battle, however, the long fight in the mist, is 
nameless; it takes place on the last day of the year, in some 
unspecified place. We may compare this haunted uncertainty with 
the businesslike realism of Malory, who describes the battle as 
taking place "uppon a downe bysyde Salysbyry and nat farre from the 
seesyde", on "the Monday aftir Trynyte Sunday". 11 In Tennyson's 
narrative the blind mist and the dying year have a significance that 
transcends the realism of locations and dates. Similarly, it is 
symbolic topothesia, not realistic topography, that motivates the 
description of the place where Arthur is carried by Bedivere: 

a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross. 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land: 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was full. (PA 177-80) 

The symbolic purport of the place is marked for the reader by the 
words the moon was full - one of the Leitmotif phrases of the 

Idylls, connecting this passage with the description of the Grail 
1 2 

castle, Carbonek: 

A castle like a rock upon a rock. 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea. 

And steps that met the breaker I there was none 
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Stood near it but a lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon was full. {HG 811-15) 

The passages mark theme and counter-theme: a castle like a rock 
upon a rock and a broken chancel with a broken cross . They each 
have verbal and figurative connections with The Coming of Arthur ; 
the extract from The Passing of Arthur, in particular, recalls the 
settings and imagery of Arthur's personal myth - the mysterious 
coming of the child from the sea, in "the night of the new year", 
the dragon ship that brings him, the sword that comes from the 
enchanted mere (the "great water") and must be returned to it. 
Arthur has come full circle; the place where this happens is not 
a map-location, not a real place, with such a name as might 
"cleave to cairn or cromlech", but a terminus in a mythical, 
psychological, iconographic journey. 

***** 


There is no part of speech more limited and concrete in 
reference than the proper noun. A name exclusively denotes, and in 
doing so excludes the mysteries and multiplicities of association; 
as Malory well knew, there is nothing so effective as a personal 
name or a place-name if one's wish is to promote the illusion of a 
factual chronicle. For this reason, the proper noun is per se 
antipoetic, or at least poetically neutral. Names, however, can be 
poeticized , through their inclusion in phonaesthetic patterns, 
their incorporation in the rhetoric of lists, or by endowing them 
with connotations which will irradiate any context in which they 
occur. In each of these arts, Tennyson is adept. His clear purpose 
in Idylls of the King , however, is to escape from name into image 
into symbol into myth - into that state in which names cease to 
typify the landscape, and the landscape itself typifies a realm of 
feeling. That is why the topography of these poems is not a 
gazetteer topography, as Malory's sometimes affects to be. With 
Tennyson, topothesia is a game of symbols; and the terrain of his 
Idylls might be described in the words of a character in the 
Mabinogion , who says to Geraint, son of Erbin: 

Down below there is a hedge of mist, and within it 
there are enchanted games, and every man that has gone 
thither has never come back. 14 

This is a warning to literary critics; linguists have passport 
rights; and onomasticians, of course, may come and go as they 
please. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF PLACE-NAMES 


MARGARET BERRY 

1. Introduction: the issues to be discussed 

The purpose of this article is to honour Kenneth Cameron. It 
is therefore fitting that it should be about place-names. The 
author of the article, however, is not a place-name specialist, but 
a.systemic linguist and discourse analyst. The article will there¬ 
fore not be about the etymologies of place-names, but about their 
functions: their grammatical functions, their discourse functions 
and the relation between the two. 

The relation between grammatical function and discourse func¬ 
tion is a matter of considerable debate. At one time particular 
attention was paid to the relation between the grammatical subject 
of a clause and the discourse notion of "topic". 1 More recently 
the focus of attention has been on the discourse functions of 
theme (i.e. the initial constituent of a clause). 2 Thus Brown and 
Yule briefly mention a possible connection between grammatical 
subject and discourse topic, but apparently only to dismiss it as 
irrelevant to their real concerns, these being theme and its 
related concepts. 3 Glatt 4 and Eiler 5 also seem to assume that it 
is theme that is likely to be of interest from a discourse per¬ 
spective. Fries explicitly refers to "the irrelevance of the func¬ 
tion of grammatical subject" for his discussion of "method of 
development". 6 He also appears to regard the grammatical subject 
as irrelevant to topic, preferring to discuss the latter in terms 
of frequency of mention. 

The arguments for the discourse functions of theme are con¬ 
vincing. Nevertheless it seems a little premature to dismiss the 
grammatical subject as irrelevant. I shall discuss the issues 
fully elsewhere. I expect to argue there that both grammatical 
subject and theme are important for both topic and method of develop¬ 
ment, a multi-functional approach such as that advocated by Halliday 
being more illuminating than approaches which seek a one-to-one 
relation. 8 However, that is to look rather far ahead. Before I 
can make claims of that kind, a good deal of evidence must be 
assembled and discussed in some detail. For the moment, my aims 
must be rather less ambitious. It will be possible to report here 
only on the first steps in the search for relevant evidence. 

I shall begin by making a detailed study of the place-names in 
four texts. The questions in which I shall be mainly interested 
are: (1) Do the grammatical functions of the place-names differ from 
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one text to another? (2) If so, can the differences in grammatical 
function be explained in terms of differences in discourse function? 
In particular I shall be interested in whether the frequency with 
which place-names are assigned to grammatical subject can be 
related to the "topic" of the discourse. 

In the later stages of the article I shall make brief reference 
to other material in addition to the original four texts. Even so, 
it will still be the case that a very small amount of evidence is 
being reviewed. No conclusive answers to the questions will be 
attempted, therefore. The aim, rather, will be to identify worth¬ 
while hypotheses for future work. 

A final note to conclude this introductory section: the issues 
are not only interesting from a theoretical point cf view; they 
also have educational implications. Both Glatt and Eiler are writ¬ 
ing in the context of volumes intended to be useful to, among other 
people, teachers of English composition. In my view, both make 
interesting points, but they tell teachers only part of the truth. 

2. The data 

In a survey of the literature on "topic", Brown and Yule criti¬ 
cise much of the work on the grounds that "it has been restricted 
to such unrepresentative discourse data that the findings are 
unlikely to have much wider application", 9 Studies have been con¬ 
fined to single texts or to single types of text. In many cases, 
the texts have not been naturally occurring texts, but have been 
specially constructed by the analyst for the purposes of the study. 
All too often, attention within the texts has been focused on 
single sentences, or pairs of adjacent sentences, rather than on 
patterns across large stretches of text. As Brown and Yule point 
out, "the use of single constructed sentences as the basis for 
making claims about notions such as * the topic of a discourse' is 
extremely misleading". 10 Givon, too, makes a plea for "a serious 
distributional study of texts - of both formal and informal 
registers". 11 

I shall follow the views of these writers in three ways. 

Firstly I shall assume that the texts which constitute appropriate 
data for this type of study are real texts, not specially con¬ 
structed texts. By "real text", again following Brown and Yule, 

I shall mean "the verbal record of a communicative act", whether 
written or spoken. 12 Secondly I shall study distributional 
patterns across the texts, not just isolated examples from the 
texts. Thirdly I shall bear in mind the possibility that the 
relation between grammatical function and discourse function may 
well differ from one register to another. I shall therefore use 
texts from different registers. 

Two further considerations influenced my choice of texts: the 
need, for the present article, to work with texts likely to include 
a reasonable number of place-names; the availability of a suitable 
informant to assist in interpreting the texts. The latter point is 
particularly important in connection with the present study, if one 
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accepts Brown and Yule's insistence "on the principle that it is 
speakers and writers who have topics, not texts". 13 My informant 
has participant status in relation to three of the texts that I 
shall be using. It was unfortunately not possible to find an 
example of the fourth type of text for which this was the case. 14 

The four texts chosen for detailed study were: a recording of 
a committee meeting; a recording of a coffee-party conversation; a 
guide-book; a travel brochure. The committee meeting was that of 
the Mothers' Union, an organisation associated with the Church of 
England. My informant was a member of the committee. The three 
participants in the coffee-party conversation are all members of 
the branch of the Mothers' Union whose committee meeting was 
recorded. The three, sometimes with the addition of other members 
of the branch, meet frequently in each other's houses for coffee- 
parties, tea-parties, etc.. On the occasion of the recording, my 
informant was the hostess. 15 The guide-book, a guide-book to the 
East Midlands, is one which my informant has used on her travels. 16 
She is therefore a genuine reader of the book, not just an analyst 
viewing the text as a static object suitable for dissection. An 
attempt to unearth a travel brochure which my informant was known 
to have used in the past, a travel brochure furthermore that 
covered the same geographical area as the guide-book, unfortunately 
proved unsuccessful. The travel brochure eventually used in the 
study was collected for me from a local travel agent by one of the 
other members of the coffee-party. 17 I have to admit that this con¬ 
nection with the other texts is tenuous in the extreme. 

The additional material to be referred to later in the article 
will include written texts more closely associated with the original 
conversational texts: holiday postcards and letters exchanged 
between members of the coffee-party and their friends and families; 
minutes of the Mothers' Union branch committee meetings. I also 
have available to me a collection of children's writing, the 
entries in a Schools Writing Competition organised in connection 
with the Grantham October Festival a few years ago. The children 
were asked to write a passage about Grantham suitable for inclusion 
in a guide-book. This will be relevant to discussions of whether 
relations between grammatical function and discourse function are 
automatic - whether, for instance, assignment of place-names to 
grammatical subject automatically follows from a particular type of 
subject matter - or whether such relations are a matter of conven¬ 
tion, associated perhaps more with written language than spoken 
language. If the latter, they would of course be something that 
children have to learn. Full consideration of this additional 
material, however, must await future publications. 


3. Identifying place-names in the texts 

An attempt to discover how place-name specialists set about 
extracting place-names from texts revealed that they do not regard 
the identification of place-names as problematic. I was offered 
the definition "A place-name is a name which refers to a place", 
together with the additional information that capitalisation can be 
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taken as an indicator of a place-name. This may not pose problems 
for place-name specialists, but it did, at least initially, for me. 
As a linguist, I have learnt to beware of "notional" definitions of 
the type just given. 18 And it is obviously not true that every 
item in a text which has a capital letter can be regarded as a 
place-name. Furthermore, spoken texts do not have capital letters, 
at least not until they are transcribed (see below). 

In any case, as a discourse analyst, am I really interested in 
analysts' views of what constitutes a place-name? Ought I not 
rather to be investigating what participants perceive as place- 
names? (Schegloff and Sacks, two of the pioneers of conversation 
analysis, emphasise that they are concerned not with "analysts' 
constructs", but with "descriptions of the orientations of conver¬ 
sationalists" . 1 9 ) 

I examined the texts to see if there was any evidence as to 
the participants' views. No consistent criterion for identifying 
place-names emerged, but interesting points were observable in 
relation to one or two items. For instance, in the following 
extract from the committee meeting. Central Council appears to be 
being treated as equivalent to the place-name Wells in that it is 
substitutable for it in such a way as to contradict the information 
conveyed: 


( 1 ) 


Mrs F. If we had somebody from Wells [we could throw it open 
Mrs S. [oh it's not from Wells 

Mrs F. Oh I thought you meant somebody from Wells 
Mrs S. Oh no somebody from Central Council 


In view of the advice I had been given about capitalisation, 

I looked at my transcriber's uses of capitals. This again did not 
provide a reliable guide. The transcriber was inconsistent in her 
use of capitals. The Hall is sometimes capitalised, sometimes not, 
similarly The Parish Rooms . (It is worth noting here that such 
inconsistency would be interesting data in its own right, if there 
were time and space to investigate it systematically. Labov has 
drawn attention to the implications of synchronic variation for 
studies of language change. 20 Inconsistency in capitalisation is 
presumably relevant to the processes by which common nouns turn 
into proper nouns. It is probably significant that my transcriber 
is not inconsistent in her capitalisation of names such as Wells.) 

I therefore tried a more direct way of discovering the tran¬ 
scriber's views. I asked her to pick out the place-names from 
3000 words of each text. 21 The first 3000 words of the coffee- 
party conversation were used for this purpose; the first 3000 words 
of the committee meeting proper - i.e. after the opening prayers 
and the reading aloud of the previous meeting's minutes; and the 
first 3000 wqrds of the travel brochure proper - i.e. after the 
introductory pages, which seemed to be about the holiday firm it¬ 
self rather than the holidays it offered. In the case of the guide¬ 
book, since I am not attempting strict control of variables for 
this initial survey, and remembering the purpose for which this 
article is being written, I chose for detailed study the section of 
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the book beginning with the entry for Lincoln . 

The number of place-names found by my informant in each text 
is shown in Table 1. The figures represent occurrences of place- 
names, i.e. in linguistic terms, tokens not types. Thus for 
extract (1) above. Wells was counted three times since it occurs 
three times. 

It is interesting to note that my informant did pick out 
Central Council as a place-name, thus confirming that at least one 
of the participants perceived this in the way that evidence from 
the text itself suggested. It is also interesting that, although 
she was working from her own transcriptions of the conversations, 
she was not influenced by her own use of capitals. She picked out 
hospital as a place-name, but did not pick out Middlecombe. I 
queried both these points with her, in case the latter was simply 
an oversight. She continued to insist that hospital was a place- 
name, but that Middlecombe was not. Middlecomhe , she explained, 
was a private house. For her, evidently, the names of public build¬ 
ings count as place-names, but the names of private residences do 
not. 


Table 1: Number of place-names in 3000 words of each text 


Guide-book 

119 

Travel brochure 

73 

Coffee-party 

25 

Committee meeting 

17 


I also carried out my own independent search for place-names 
in the texts. I have neither participant status nor place-name 
specialist status, but I was interested to see to what extent two 
native speakers of a language would agree as to what were place- 
names in that language. 

There were, in fact, very few disagreements; not more than two 
in any one text. (In spite of my initial doubts, it looks as if 
place-name specialists may be right to claim that the identification 
of place-names is unproblematic!) I have already implied some of 
the types of disagreement that did arise. For instance, I would not 
have regarded hospital as a place-name; it occurs in the phrase the 
local hospital and the modifier local for me makes it a common noun 
rather than a proper noun. On the other hand, I did pick out 

Middlecombe . I did not at the time know that it referred to a 

private residence, since this was not obvious from the text, but I 
would probably still have included it even if I had known. I do not 
draw a line between public buildings and private residences. (Such 

disagreements would again be interesting data in their own right if 

there were time and space to pursue them.) 

To return briefly to the views of place-name specialists: I 
suspect that both my informant and I are interpreting place, in "A 
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place-name is a name which refers to a place", more broadly than 
would the specialists themselves. The place-name specialist I con¬ 
sulted emphasised that street-names and field-names are not place- 
names. However, I notice that the recent book by K. Cameron 
(Nottingham, 1985), which has the title The Place-names of Lincoln¬ 
shire , includes sections on street-names, field-names and houses. 

It looks as if the term place-name can be used by specialists in 
both a broad and a narrow sense. My informant and I are both 
obviously taking it in the broad sense. 


4. The grammatical functions of the place-names 

This section of the article will be devoted to answering the 
first main question raised in the introduction: Do the grammatical 
functions of the place-names differ from one text to another? 

Although I am principally concerned with possible variation in the 
frequency with which place-names are assigned to the grammatical 
subject, it will be necessary also to consider the frequency with 
which they are assigned to other grammatical functions. If one 
wishes to argue that there is a connection between grammatical 
subject and topic of discourse and that this connection is special 
to the grammatical subject, one also has to show that this partic¬ 
ular connection does not exist between topic and other grammatical 
functions. The figures for other grammatical functions are there¬ 
fore necessary for comparative purposes. 

One does not wish, however, to look at too many other gram¬ 
matical functions. In the early stages of an investigation it is 
desirable to keep things as simple as possible. Lakatos reminds us 
that when Newton was working out his programme for a planetary 
system he began with a simple model and then progressed through "a 
chain of ever more complicated models". 22 It seems similarly 
sensible when investigating the relations between grammatical func¬ 
tion and discourse function to begin with simple models of each 
type of function and then gradually to increase the complexity. 

The initial step in the grammatical analysis for this study 
was accordingly very simple indeed. The clauses containing the 
first 25 place-names from each text 23 were analysed in terms of 
what Quirk et al. describe as "the most familiar and important 
illustration of functional classification" - subject, verb, object, 
complement and adverbial - with a view to seeing to which of these 
functions the place-names had been assigned. 24 

The second step was to analyse these clauses in terms of theme 
and rheme. 25 Grammatical subjects frequently occur in first position 
in their clauses and can consequently also be said to be the themes 
of those clauses. Any study which treats grammatical subject and 
theme as rivals for the attention of discourse analysts must there¬ 
fore consider whether the apparent importance of grammatical 
subjects is really due to the fact that they are also themes, and 
whether the apparent importance of themes is really due to the fact 
that they are also grammatical subjects. For this reason, careful 
note was kept of: the occasions on which place-names were assigned 
to phrases which were functioning both as grammatical subject and 
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theme; occasions on which place-names were assigned to grammatical 
subjects which were not themes; occasions on which place-names were 
assigned to themes which were not grammatical subjects. 

A third step was also included in the analysis: each of the 
previous types of classification was cross-classified in terms of 
head of phrase and modification of phrase. 26 In each of the first 
two steps of the analysis, examples such as Lincoln in (2) and 
Dulverton in (3) were grouped together: 

(2) Lincoln was originally inhabited by the Celtic tribes 

(3) and the Dulverton ones have got a bus 

This seemed unsatisfactory. It is at least arguable that place- 
names assigned to the heads of grammatical subjects might be 
expected to be more closely connected with the topic of the discourse 

2 7 

than those which merely form part of the modification. 

A fourth step was considered, but for reasons of time and 
space rejected: the classification of the functions of the clauses 
in which the place-names themselves are functioning. It is again 
at least arguable that the grammatical subjects of main clauses 
might be expected to bear a closer relation to the discourse topic 
than the grammatical subjects of subordinate clauses. This fourth 
step must obviously be given a high priority in future developments 
of the work. 

Table 2 shows the results of the analysis in terms of subject, 
object, complement, adverbial. (There were no instances of place- 
names functioning as verbs.) It can be seen from these results 
that the four texts do differ in the grammatical functions of their 
place-names, the relative frequency with which place-names are 
assigned to the subject being greater in the travel brochure and 
guide-book than in the committee meeting or coffee-party conversation, 
the relative frequency with which place-names are assigned to the 
adverbial being greater in the committee meeting and coffee-party 
than in the travel brochure or guide-book. 

Table 3 shows the results of the analysis in terms of theme 
and rheme. (It is unnecessary to give the figures for rheme since, 
by definition, anything which is not part of the theme is part of 
the rheme. The figures for grammatical subject are repeated for 
comparison, and indications are given of the extent to which subject 
and theme co-incide.) Again we find that the texts do differ, the 
relative frequency with which place-names are assigned to theme 
being greater in the travel brochure and guide-book than in the 
coffee-party conversation or committee meeting. However, in the 
case of the guide-book, the figures for theme are not independent 
of the figures for subject, there being only two occasions on which 
subject and theme do not co-incide. The travel brochure would 
appear to be more interesting from this point of view, there being 
10 instances of lack of co-incidence. It would obviously be useful 
to look at these examples in some detail, which is something I hope 
to do in a future study. 
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Table 2: Occurrences of place-names in subject, object, complement, 
adverbial . (Figures based on the first 25 place-names from each 
text.) 



Coffee- 

party 

Committee 

meeting 

Travel 

brochure 

Guide¬ 

book 

Subject 

O 

3 

12 

16 

Object 

3 

5 

1 

4 

Complement 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Adverbial 

21 

15 

11 

1 _ 

5 


Table 3: Occurrences of place-names in theme, with comparative 
figures for subject . (Figures again based on the first 25 place- 
names from each text.) 



Coffee- 

party 

Committee 

meeting 

Travel 

brochure 

Guide¬ 

book 

Theme 

_ . ___ . _ -I 

2 

3 

10 

14 

Subject 

. .. .. __ 

0 

3 

12 

16 

Themes 

which 

are not 
subjects 

2 

O 

4 

0 

Subjects 
which are 

not themes 

0 

0 

6 

2 
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Tables 4 and 5 show the results of cross-classifying the 
earlier analyses in terras of head and modification. There will 
again be no room for full discussion of these tables, but brief 
reference will be made to one or two points of interest as these 
become relevant in later sections of the article. 

In concluding this account of the grammatical analysis of the 
place-names, it should be re-emphasised that the amount of material 
examined has been very small indeed. It is perfectly possible that 
the differences which have emerged are purely fortuitous. However, 
it seems at least reasonable to say that the results are not dis¬ 
couraging for someone who believes, as I do, that different types 
of information will be mapped onto different grammatical functions 
in different types of text and that such differences are relatable 
to discourse function. 


5. The place-names and "topic” of discourse 

The hypothesis that I shall be considering in the following 
section will be: that the relative frequency with which place-names 
are assigned to grammatical subject will increase in proportion to 
the centrality to the "topic" of the discourse of the information 
conveyed by the place-names. 28 Before this hypothesis can be dis¬ 
cussed, however, we need an independent way of arriving at a state¬ 
ment of what constitutes the topic of a particular discourse and 
an independent way of measuring the centrality of the information 
conveyed by the place-names. 

This is well known to be a far from easy task. Brown and Yule 

2 9 

devote a whole chapter to discussion of the problems involved. 

If one attempts to derive the information from the texts themselves, 
one has to be careful not to be deriving the information from the 
grammar of the texts. This would be assuming that one already knew 
what in fact one was trying to discover, and it would lead to 
circular reasoning. 30 We need, then, either a source of information 
which is derivable from aspects of the texts other than their 
grammar, or a source of information which is independent of close 
examination of the texts altogether; or, since any one source is 
likely to be unreliable unless corroborated by other sources, a com¬ 
bination of these. Both types of source will be used in this study. 

First, let us consider the density in the texts of the place- 
names themselves. One of the advantages of working with place- 
names is that they can reasonably reliably be associated with a 
particular type of meaning or information: information about place 
or location. It is necessary to be a little cautious here. 

Schegloff reminds us (a) that place-names can convey information 
other than information about location, (b) that information about 
location can be conveyed by expressions other than place-names. 31 

On the first of these points it can be said that, in all 
Schegloff's examples, information about location is conveyed as 
well as some other type of information. The other type of infor¬ 
mation is additional to the locational information, not instead of 
it. Similarly in extract (4), from my coffee-party text. 
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(4) so you put off Tiverton then for Tuesday 

it could be said that what is really being referred to is an event 
rather than a place. But the event consists of "going to Tiverton", 
so there is still locational information involved. 

The second point really needs more discussion than there is 
room for here. For the moment I will simply note that the alter¬ 
natives to place-names - expressions such as there, back - are more 
likely to be used when the information conveyed is part of shared 
knowledge. When the information is part of the main content to be 
communicated, it is likely that place-names themselves will be used. 
I am aware, however, that this begs a large number of questions. 

Hopefully, it will be conceded that the density of place- 
names in a text can be regarded as at least a rough measure of the 
amount of locational information in that text and of the relative 
importance of such information to the main content. 

Certainly, the overall density of place-names is in principle 
independent of the relative frequency with which place-names are 
assigned to the grammatical subject. The expected result of an 
increase in overall density, if there were no special connection 
between any particular grammatical function and any particular dis¬ 
course function, would be an even rise in distribution; there would 
be just as great a rise in the number of place-names assigned to 
the adverbial, for example, as to the subject. If, therefore, the 
rise is uneven, this can presumably be claimed as evidence in 
favour of the existence of some special connection. 

As a second source of information about centrality to topic - 
mindful of Brown and Yule's insistence that it is in any case the 
participants in communicative acts that have topics, not the texts 
per se - I look to my informant's views. 32 I tried two methods of 
discovering my informant's views: I asked her to say in a few words 
what she thought each text was about; I asked her to rank-order the 
texts in terms of the extent to which she would expect information 
about places or locations to be central to the main subject matter. 
The two informant tests were separated by about six months. It is 
unlikely, therefore, that her replies to one were influenced by her 
replies to the other. 

The results of the informant tests are given in Table 6, the 
texts being listed here in the order in which they were listed for 
the informant in the rank-ordering test. Figures from Table 1 have 
also been included here as an indication of the overall density of 
the place-names in the texts. 

It will be seen that the figures in column 1 and the figures 
in column 3 point to exactly the same rank order for the texts: 
guide-book highest, then travel brochure, then coffee-party con¬ 
versation, then committee meeting. 33 The results of the other 
informant test are more difficult to quantify, but it could perhaps 
be argued that there are slight indications of a similar rank 
order. The reply for the guide-book actually includes the lexical 
item place ; places would appear to be regarded by the informant as 
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Table 6: Measures of the centrality of the information conveyed by 
the place-names to the "topic" of the discourse 



Informant's 
ranking of 
texts to show 
expectations 
of centrality. 

(1 = high 
expectations 

4 = low 
expectations) 

Informant's 

statements 

as to what 

each text is 

about 

No. of place- 
names found 
in 3000 words 
of text 

Travel 

brochure 

2 

"travelling 

information" 

73 

Committee 

meeting 

4 

"the next 
year's 
programme" 

17 

Guide¬ 

book 

1 

"description 
i of places to 
visit" 

119 

! 

i 

1 

Coffee- 

party 

3 

1 

1 

"things that 
■ had happened 
! since last we 
met" 

! 25 

i 

i 

i 

i 


what Brown and Yule call "topic entities" for the text. 34 And 
could one argue that the lexical item travelling implies places? 

If so, this might again be grounds for placing the travel brochure 
second to the guide-book. There would be nothing in the results of 
this test to separate the committee meeting and the coffee-party, 
however, and these would have to be regarded as equal third. 
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6. Grammatical subject and " topic” of discourse 

Let us now consider the evidence available so far for the 
hypothesis that the relative frequency with which place-names are 
assigned to the grammatical subject will increase in proportion to 
the centrality to the "topic" of the discourse of the information 
conveyed by the place-names. 

A comparison of Table 2 with Table 6 shows most of the figures 
to be encouraging for this hypothesis. The guide-book is the 
highest ranked text in Table 6 and has the largest number of occur¬ 
rences of place-names assigned to the grammatical subject. The 
travel brochure is ranked second and has the second largest number 
of occurrences. The two lowest ranked texts have none or very few 
occurrences of place-names assigned to grammatical subject. 

The one feature of Table 2 which cannot be accounted for by 
this hypothesis is that the text ranked lowest of all, the committee 
meeting, has more instances of place-names assigned to grammatical 
subject than the coffee-party - only three more, it is true, but 
more. A look at Table 4 reveals a further point which cannot be 
accounted for by this hypothesis: the travel brochure has a higher 
proportion of place-names functioning as the heads of grammatical 
subjects than the guide-book. 

The first of these points will be discussed further in the 
following section under the heading of possible alternative hypo¬ 
theses. Discussion of the second point must await future publi¬ 
cations, as must detailed comparison of the figures for grammatical 
subject with those for other grammatical functions. 

For the moment, it would appear that the hypothesis under 
consideration could account for some of the figures, but not all. 

7. Possible alternative hypotheses 

The differences in centrality to topic are by no means the 
only differences between the texts which could account for the 
variation in the frequency with which place-names are assigned to 
grammatical subject. Two of the texts are written, while the 
others are spoken. Some of the texts are more formal than others. 
The conversations took place among small groups of which all the 
members were well known to each other? the written texts are 
addressed to large numbers of readers most of whom will be unknown 
to the writers. The speakers can rely on shared knowledge? the 
writers cannot. Indeed, it is perfectly possible that the vari¬ 
ation in frequency can only be accounted for in terms of a combin¬ 
ation of these factors. Stubbs, for instance, draws attention to 
the interrelations between a scale of writtenness/spokenness and a 
scale of formality/informality . 35 

It will be possible in this article only to consider very 
briefly just two further hypotheses: that the relative frequency 
with which place-names are assigned to grammatical subject will be 
greater in written texts than in spoken texts? that the relative 
frequency with which place-names are assigned to grammatical subject 
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will increase in proportion to the formality of the occasion. 

There would seem to be some slight evidence in favour of each of 
these hypotheses. 

There is some evidence that in the coffee-party text, speakers 
have actually avoided assigning place-names to grammatical subject 
even where this would have been topically appropriate. For 
instance 

(5) they had a nice antique shop at Wells 

could equally well in the context of the discourse have been Wells 
had a nice antique shop . To avoid this, the speaker has introduced 
a "they" which is (a) vague, (b) totally irrelevant to the rest of 
the conversation. Yet, when writing postcards to each other, the 
speakers in the coffee-party conversation do assign place-names to 
grammatical subjects. Similarly, in the minutes of the previous 
committee meeting, whose reading aloud is recorded on my tape, 
there are only five place-names, but one of these is assigned to 
grammatical subject. Furthermore, it is the head of the grammatical 
subject. 

It is also worth noting in this connection that examples such 
as (5) occur in the children's writing, particularly in the writing 
of those children who, in my judgement, have not yet mastered the 
conventions of written English. The writtenness/spokenness hypo¬ 
thesis would at least appear to be worth investigating further. 

Slight evidence for the formality hypothesis can perhaps be 
found in the first of the anomalies reported in the previous section. 
One might expect a committee meeting to be more formal than a 
coffee-party, even though the participants in both are well known 
to each other. This could account for the occurrence of place- 
names in the grammatical subjects of the committee meeting, where 
there are none in the coffee-party conversation. 

The formality hypothesis would also be an alternative explan¬ 
ation for the differences between the travel brochure and the guide¬ 
book. A travel brochure is, after all a kind of advertisement. 

One would expect the travel brochure to be less formal than the 
guide-book. 

Conclusion 

As already indicated, it would be foolish to draw too firm 
conclusions from so small a study. It would appear, however, that 
all three of the hypotheses discussed in this article are worth 
further investigation. It would also appear that the inter¬ 
relatedness of these hypotheses should be considered. 

It will also be interesting to consider in future work to what 
extent the behaviour of place-names is simply a special case of 
some larger phenomenon. To what extent do the hypotheses apply to 
assignment to grammatical subject of instances of references to any 
non-human entities? 
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As it happens, the next article I write will also be intended 
for inclusion in a festschrift volume. This time, however, it will 
not be in honour of the Director of the English Place-Name Society. 
I shall be able to include in the study grammatical subjects other 
than those containing place-names. 
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See, for example, the collection of articles in Subject and Topic, ed. 

C.N. Li (New York, 1976). 

This definition of theme is usually ascribed to Halliday. However, for 
Halliday's own views, see M.A.K. Halliday, An Introduction to Functional 
Grammar (London, 1985) p.39. 

G. Brown and G. Yule, Discourse Analysis (Cambridge, 1983) p.135. 

B.S. Glatt, “Defining Thematic Progressions and Their Relationship to 
Reader Comprehension", in What Writers Know, ed. M. Nystrand (New York, 

1982) pp.87-103. 

M.A. Eiler, "Thematic Distribution as a Heuristic for Written Discourse 
Function", in Functional Approaches to Writing, ed. B. Couture (London, 

1986) pp.49-68. 

P.H. Fries, "On the Status of Theme in English: Arguments from Discourse", 
in Micro and Macro Connexity of Texts, ed. J.S. Petofi and E. Sozer (Hamburg, 

1983) p.133. 

Ibid., p.135. 

M.A.K. Halliday, "Language Structure and Language Function", in New Horizons 
in Linguistics, ed. J. Lyons (Harmondsworth, 1970) pp.140-65. 

Brown and Yule, p.124. 

Ibid., p.83. 

T. Givon, On Understanding Grammar (New York, 1979) p.209. 

Brown and Yule, p.6. For other uses of the term text see Brown and Yule, 
p.190; and M. Stubbs, Discourse Analysis (Oxford, 1983) pp.9-10. 

Brown and Yule, p.68. (Brown and Yule later imply that hearers and readers 
also have topics, e.g. p.82.) 

Finding a suitable informant is no easy matter. W. Labov, in What is a 
Linguistic Fact (Lisse, 1975) p.31, warns that "the judgments of those who 
are familiar with the theoretical issues may not be counted as evidence". 

On the other hand, informants who have no knowledge at all of the -type of 
work one does simply do not understand one's questions. Stubbs (op.cit., 
p.91) draws attention to the "considerable effort" which is necessary "to 
mould the intuitions of beginning linguistics students" until they can make 
the distinctions required of them. One has to tread a very fine line 
between informants who know too much and informants who know too little. 

The informant for the present study is in fact my mother. Hopefully, 

Labov's strictures do not apply to mothers 1 My mother is not familiar with 
the theoretical issues which underlie my work. On the other hand, she is 
very used to being asked strange questions by me about linguistic matters 
and is usually able to understand the questions well enough to give relevant 
replies. 
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It was also ray mother who made the two recordings and transcribed them for 
me. She worked with the transcription conventions recommended in M. Stubbs, 

B. Robinson and S. Twite, Observing Classroom Language (Milton Keynes, 

1979) pp.32-3. 

H. Westacott, RAC Going Places: East Midlands (London, 1982). 

Select Holidays travel brochure for winter Sunbelt, Oct. 85-May 86, advertis¬ 
ing holidays in the Canary Islands, Madeira, Southern Morocco, Gambia, 

Eliat, the Seychelles and Kenya. 

See e.g. F. Palmer, Grammar (Harmondsworth, 1984) p.55. 

E.A. Schegloff and H. Sacks, "Opening up Closings", Semiotica 1 (1973) p.293. 
W. Labov, Sociolinguistic Patterns (Philadelphia, 1972). 

I did not offer my informant any definition of a place-name but left her to 
decide for herself what she understood by the term - cf. Stubbs' investigation 
into what his informants understood by the term plot. M. Stubbs, "Stir until 
the Plot Thickens", in Literary Text and Language Study, ed. r. Carter and 
D. Burton (London, 1982) pp.56-85; revised version in Stubbs, Discourse 
Analysis, pp,194-217. 

I. Lakatos, "Falsification and the Methodology of Research Programmes", in 
Criticism and the Growth of Knowledge , ed. I. Lakatos and A. Musgrave 
(London, 1970) pp.135-6. 


On points of disagreement, I followed my informant's identification rather 
than my own. 

R. Quirk, S, Greenbaum, G. Leech, J. Svartvik, A Comprehensive Grammar of 
the English Language (London, 1985) p.49. 

All grammatical terms in this article are used as in Quirk et al. except 
where otherwise indicated. 


As Quirk et al. point out (p.60), strictly speaking prepositional phrases 
are "nonheaded". However, it still seems useful to distinguish between e.g. 
to Taunton and on the train to Taunton . I have therefore treated examples 
of the former type as instances of place-names assigned to head of adverbial, 
the latter as instances of place-names assigned to modification of adverbial. 

The analysis is still at present a rather blunt tool. Modification includes 
not only both pre-modification and post-modification of fairly normal types, 
but also, in the case of the guide-book, addresses of places named earlier. 
Thus in The Usher Art Gallery, Lindum Hill, The Usher Art Gallery has been 
treated as place-name assigned to head, Lindum Hill as place-name assigned 
to modification. 


It is of course just as important to consider comparative figures for other 
discourse functions as to consider comparative figures for other grammatical 
functions. In future work I shall discuss possible models of discourse 
function. One of the first models to be considered will be that of Fries 
(op.cit.) since he explicitly opposes "method of development" to "topic" 

(p.135). 
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Brown and Yule, pp,68-124. 

Brown and Yule themselves appear in places to come quite close to this type 
of circular reasoning, e.g. pp.l4o-4. 

E.A. Schegloff, "Notes on a Conversational Practice: Formulating Place", in 
Studies in Social Interaction , ed. D. Sudnow (New York, 1972) pp.75-119. 

Brown and Yule, p.68. 

The rank-ordering test took place before the informant was asked to search 
for place-names in the texts. Her replies to the test question could there¬ 
fore not have been influenced by the actual count of place-names. 

Brown and Yule, p.137. 

M. Stubbs, "Written Language and Society: some Particular Cases and General 
Observations", in Nystrand, op.cit., p.41. 
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THE PLACING OF NAMES: 
SEQUENCING IN NARRATIVE OPENINGS 


RONALD CARTER 


This paper seeks to extend the field of stylistic analysis of 
literary and non-literary texts into the area of written discourse 
analysis. Such an extension is consequent upon some recent develop¬ 
ments in the field of linguistic enquiry which are still in the pro¬ 
cess of being systematised to the degrees achieved in work at the 
levels of syntax and phonology. Stylistics can, and should, hold a 
mirror to such developments if analysis is not to become bound by 
formalist, text-intrinsic procedures and is to explore literary 
text as discourse operating within a communicative context. 
Inevitably, though, the ideas outlined here have a tentative and 
preliminary character. In proposing to examine in this paper the 
significance of the kind of narrative organisation adopted by a 
writer in order to communicate with readers at the very opening to a 
text, it must be acknowledged, too, that there is a certain oper¬ 
ational convenience in the limited and partial focus provided by 
openings to texts whose total effects are inevitably richer and more 
complex. 

The main general emphasis of this paper is less on the tra¬ 
ditional literary-stylistic concerns of interpretation and rather 
more on the hypothesis-building concerns of linguistic stylistics . 1 
Where interpretations are made, then, the main point is to illus¬ 
trate how certain interpretative procedures operate relevant to the 
type of narrative discourse involved. This is in accordance with a 
main strategy of linguistic stylistics which is not simply to move 
beyond sentence-internal or word-level analysis into an examination 
of inter-sentential and discoursal relations but also to attempt to 
specify what constitutes the character of different genres of 
literary discourse. Also, throughout the paper a corresponding 
claim is made for the relevance of this kind of discourse analysis 
to the integrated teaching and study of language and literature. 
Finally, in keeping with the orientation of this volume, particular 
attention will be given to the sequencing of names of people and 
places in narrative openings. We can now, after a long opening, 
proceed to the openings. 

Structures of Expectation 

The use of the word "expectation" in the heading to this 
section is of considerable significance for narrative analysis. 
Several recent studies have focused attention on what the speaker 
or narrator expects the hearer or reader will anticipate in the 
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developing reception of a narrative or a poetic discourse. This 
constructive process uses stored information from previously 
encountered discourses to build knowledge-structures which pre¬ 
dispose us to interpret new experiences in relation to past expec¬ 
tations. And the more we have encountered the same experiences 
previously, the more likely it is that we will expect or predict 
aspects of discourse in a relatively fixed way. Such expectations 
or interpretative competences have been variously described as a 
set of "frames", "scripts", "schema(ta)", "scenarios", and descrip¬ 
tion has derived principally from work in artificial intelligence 
and cognitive psychology. 2 With regard to narrative, a study of 
these expectations is therefore one concerned with the kind of 
"norms" which operate in such discourse and which are therefore 
important components of the reading competence assumed by an author/ 
narrator. Tannen's account has specific reference to the study of 
narrative and her term "structures of expectation" seems both a 
neutral and usefully all-embracing one. As its origins indicate, 
the study of this kind of competence is by no means unique to 
analysis of literary discourse and it does accord with the kinds of 
projects proposed among others by Jonathan Culler and Stanley Fish 
to describe the discourse-specific conventions which different com¬ 
munities of readers must know in order for them to interpret appro¬ 
priately both the message they are receiving and the socio-cultural 
activity in which they are engaged. 3 An example of such an "expec¬ 
tation" is the way in which the conventional structure of the 
elements in the sentence "All was quiet at the 701 squadron base at 
Little Baxton" determines that many readers would consider it 
normal for a narrative of some sort to follow. 4 In studies by 
literary critics there is a tendency not to pay systematic atten¬ 
tion to the varied linguistic forms which encode such norms and to 
move quickly from intuitive recognition to interpretative account; on 
the other hand, stylisticians have to recognise the extent to which 
such "styles", especially in textual openings, are language-internal 
and to what extent extrinsic non-linguistic factors are involved. 

One of the most useful of recently developed linguistic- 
stylistic models for the analysis of the interactive properties of 
narrative discourse is that of Labov. 5 Of Labov's six main com¬ 
ponents of narrative structure, the two most relevant here are 
those of "abstract" and "orientation". The former is a short 
summary of the story which narrators generally provide before the 
narrative commences. It "encapsulates the point of the story". 
Orientation is an essential constituent in helping the reader or 
listener (Labov's work was on oral narrative) "to identify in some 
way the time, place, persons of the story and their activity or 
situation". It can include "an elaborate portrait of the main 
character". Linguistically, orientation can be marked by forms 
such as past progressive verbs and, more obviously, adverbial 
phrases of time, manner and place. Although sequential ordering is 
not rigid and although orientation is a feature which recurs and is 
embedded within other components of narrative structure, the more 
normal or expected sequence is, according to Labov, that of: abstract, 
orientation, and then complicating action (the main narrative clauses 
which advance the action). 
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Labov's model is an important one which has been tested 
against a wide range of narrative '’data" in different contexts. It 
is one which corresponds to the linguistic-stylistic aims of this 
paper. In the next section I propose some extension to Labov's 
category of "orientation" by examining the nature of the kinds of 
propositions which can underlie the orientation readers are given 
in some specific opening passages to literary texts. 


Tests for Types of Proposition 

According to Leech, a proposition is what is expressed by a 
declarative sentence when that sentence is uttered to make a true 
or false statement. 6 There are four main ways of expressing pro¬ 
positions: either propositions can be asserted, or they can be pre¬ 
supposed, entailed and implicated. It must be recognised that 
there is no necessary one-for-one equivalence between propositions 
and sentences. Propositions are abstract representations of meaning 
independent of lexical and grammatical form and are only inciden¬ 
tally and for convenience given sentence form in their description. 
Propositions described in this paper will be represented by brackets 
[ ]. Standard tests for the recognition of different propositions 
are as follows: 

1. Assertion . In the sentence "The girl rode a horse" 
we have an asserted proposition. This can be tested 
by negating the sentence in order to change the 
truth-value. "The girl didn't ride a horse", for 
example, denies the truth-value of what is asserted 
in the proposition [The girl rode a horse]. 

Similarly, if the sentence is given an interrogative 
expression, (e.g. "Did the girl ride a horse?") 
then the possibility of a yes or no answer contra¬ 
venes the claim to truth made by a proposition. 

2. Presupposition . Whereas in asserted propositions 
new information is conveyed directly, a presupposed 
proposition conveys information which it is assumed 
that the reader or hearer will already possess. 

The basic test for presupposition is the negation 
test. This is a test in which anything which is 
presupposed will still remain true under negation. 

That is, if the sentence "The attractive blonde got 
married" is negated "The attractive blonde didn't 
get married", the truth of the presupposed pro¬ 
positions [There was a blonde] [The blonde was 
attractive] remains constant. A further test which 
converts the sentence into an interrogative should 
preserve the same truth-values. In the analysis of 
narrative texts it is argued here that presupposed 
propositions are of particular relevance for deter¬ 
mining the relationship between author/narrator and 
reader/narratee. The relationship depends on what 
the author can take for granted as shared knowledge. 
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3. Entallment . Any sentence typically entails prop¬ 
ositions. For example, in the sentence "The man 
went home" there are presupposed propositions 
[There was a man] [There was a home] and entailed 
propositions [Somebody went home] [Somebody went 
somewhere]. Entailment is of only limited relevance 
for the propositional analysis of narrative. As 
can be seen, the entailed propositions cannot be 
said to convey significant additional information. 

4. Implicature . In contrast with asserted propositions, 
implicatures convey information indirectly. Recover¬ 
ing implicatures involves the reader or hearer in an 
active process of inference in which propositions 
are sought among those possible meanings in the text 
which have not been either asserted or presupposed 
or entailed. For example, in the sentence "Few of 
my friends like living in London" there can be an 
implicated proposition [Some of my friends like 
living in London] but the process is invariably a 
subjective one and implicatures are not normally 
taken to be open to a truth conditional analysis. 

This lack of certainty is confirmed by the fact that 
implicatures can be cancelled: thus, "Few of my 
friends like living in London, in fact none of them 
do". It can be considered that drawing inferences, 
making assumptions, reading between the lines, inter¬ 
preting both stated and unstated (asserted and 
unasserted) propositions is a key component of 
literary competence and thus implicature will receive 
particular attention in subsequent sections. 

In summary, here we might note that texts can be ranged along 
a cline according to the degree of logical and inferential work 
undertaken by a reader/listener relative to the indirection of the 
message and the controvertibility of the truth of the propositions. 

It is a basic starting-point of this paper that writers of narrative 
adopt different styles for the expression of propositions. To 
establish some stylistic norms for the expression of propositions 
can help to determine the way in which different literary-narrative 
discourses work. 

Before examining some sample openings, two distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of reading literature must be mentioned. The first con¬ 
cerns the "reality" to which literary propositions refer. It is 
clear that a definition of what is literary about a text cannot be 
easily related to the truth of its claims about the world. Some 
narrative texts are transparently "fictional" (e.g. fairy tales); 
others are based on real events (e.g. Thomas Kenneally's Schindler's 
Ark or Truman Capote's In Cold Blood) . We must recognise, then, 
that what is "actualizable" in literary propositions is varied from 
one genre of literary discourse to another and may also depend on the 
different assumptions about the nature of literary discourses which 
obtain at particular historical moments. It might be safer to say 
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that the truth conditions of a literary text are, firstly, those 
internal to and created by the text itself and, only secondly, those 
existing outside in a non-literary world. Thus, authors assert 
claims and propositions about the world they have created and 
readers are invited to judge them accordingly. 7 

The second distinctive feature of a literary text is that it 
would appear to be a part of literary competence, as of communi¬ 
cative competence generally, that unusual or unexpected communication 
of propositions has to be interpreted in relation to "the structures 
of expectation" which constitute the background knowledge to our com¬ 
petence. Discussion of the passages below also illustrates an 
important additional point in reading literary texts, namely, that 
the way in which a proposition is expressed, stylistically, is often 
intended to have thematic significance and that it is expected by 
authors that readers will interpret such features in accordance with 
this convention. 


Sequential Ordering 

My basic hypothesis here is that readers' expectations about 
the narrative component of "orientation" are sequentially ordered 
and that writers/narrators proceed on the assumption that readers 
produce such "schemata" as a model of normal coherence. This can 
be tested in substance by asking "informants" to put the following 
sentences/propositions in what they consider to be "a normal and 
appropriate order" and report "in what context they would expect to 
encounter these propositions": 


A. 

One 

day she met a prince 

B. 

She 

was called 

Bettina 

C. 

Once there was 

a princess 

D. 

She 

lived in a 

castle 

E. 

She 

was a good 

and attractive person 


Informants I have worked with predict that the appropriate sequence 
for these propositions is CBDEA (over 90% claim that this is 
"normal") and that they expect a story/narrative to be initiated by 
such a sequence. 

If these propositions are assigned semantic-functional labels 
then it would appear, on this evidence at least, that the expected 
propositional sequence or "order" at the beginning of a narrative 
is that of: 

C. Existential proposition 

B. Naming proposition 

D. Locational proposition 

E. Evaluative or attributive proposition 

A. Actional proposition 

It is interesting to note the correspondence of these categories 
with those proposed by Labov (see above) who also proposes a category 
of evaluation, and with categories and definitions proposed by 
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Hasan. 8 Before proceeding further, however, some definition which 
might assist the recognition and categorization of these prop- 
ositions has to be given. This is necessary if other analysts 
working on passages to which I attach commentary below are to 
retrieve and check my decisions and if analytical procedures are 
to be fully developed in a teaching context. These tests are as 
follows: 

1. Existential propositions express the existence of 
a world, produced by the writer which the reader 
agrees to accept or reject. Most commonly, they 
express the existence of (a) person(s) who will 
figure significantly in that world, e.g. [There 
was once a man]. 

2. Naming propositions express what people or places 
are called. Typically, they have the form: [The 
man was called Jake]. 

3. Locational propositions express where, how, when 
and under what circumstances the narrative is 
taking place. They are marked by adjuncts of time, 
manner and place and typically express propositions 
such as: [it was in the year 1923 in London on an 
autumn day]. 

4. Evaluative or attributive propositions serve to 
attribute to characters, places, temporal locations, 
etc., an evaluative colouring. They express atti¬ 
tudes towards key components in the created world. 
These evaluative attitudes can be conveyed in the 
verbs, adjuncts or modifiers employed. For example, 
[The place was dull and the weather uninviting / 

I met a most interesting man ]. 

5. Actional propositions serve to advance the narrative 
by informing the reader what people or things do. 

If actional propositions are put in a different 
order, then a completely different meaning emerges. 

For example, [The girl got married and got pregnant / 
The girl got pregnant and got married]. They are of 
very basic significance to the development of a 
narrative. 

In the context of study of literature where sensitization to 
different styles of opening in different texts can be an important 
element in the development of literary competence, it is productive 
to explore opening paragraphs or even sentences in the light of 
this "model" for propositional analysis. For example, striking con¬ 
trasts between writers can be examined: 

A. Emma Woodhouse, handsome, clever and rich, with a 
comfortable home and happy disposition, seemed to 
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unite some of the best blessings of existence? 
and had lived nearly twenty-one years in the world 
with very little to distress or vex her. 

(Jane Austen: Emma) 

B. It was now lunchtime and they were all sitting 
under the double green fly of the dining tent 
pretending that nothing had happened. 

(Ernest Hemingway: The Short , 

Happy Life of Francis Macomber) 

In the case of "B", necessary propositions are either assumed to be 
known to the reader or are withheld so that the reader will read on 
into the text as if he had this information, and/or will seek 
actively to uncover it in the course of the process of reading. In 
the case of "A", the author/narrator is more overt and active in 
supplying information, evaluating it and asserting claims about the 
world she has created. In "A" and in texts like it, the relation¬ 
ship between author and reader is more settled or "traditional" or, 
to put it another way, more expected; in "B" the reader is forced to 
play a more active, reconstructive and problem-solving role, to 
infer more and to evaluate rather more for her/himself the point of 
the opening of the story. In other words, the sequencing in passage 
"B" is not the preferred sequence of propositions. It is a dis- 
preferred sequence. And when dispreferred sequences are adopted 
then extra implicatures are generated. Passage "A" contains, it can 
be argued, a naming proposition, an entailed existential proposition 
and a number of evaluative/attributive propositions; passage "B" 
contains no naming proposition and no evaluative propositions though, 
unlike passage "A", it does contain a locational proposition. 
Importantly, it also contains a presupposed actional proposition 
("pretending that nothing had happened") where the reader infers that 
significant action has preceded the description here. The position 
of the reader in the reception of this information is, I want to 
argue, conditioned by the way in which the expected narrative schemata 
are handled. The more an author is in overt control of a narrative, 
the more the preferred or expected sequence of propositions - exis¬ 
tential, naming, locational, evaluative and actional - will be 
presented without disturbance of a reader's expectations. Hemingway 
is a writer who regularly unsettles the reader, even though the sur¬ 
face of his writing contains many "simple" and "normal" structures. 

It might be hypothesized further that there is something in the 
nature of a cline or scale by which the extent to which propositions 
A-E (above) are present or absent or are in unusual sequence can be 
measured relative to the degree of authorial control exercised. For 
example, if we were to propose that the following five made-up 
sentences were opening sentences to a narrative and mark them along 
a scale: 


X _ X 

Author/Narrator Reader/Narratee 
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1. Once upon a time there was a princess 

2. A man was walking down a road 

3. David decided to go out 

4. The man put the knife in the drawer 

5. He stood in that same place and wondered why he had 

done it. 

then, I would argue, that we would be likely to place (1), (2) and 

(3) rather more towards the author/narrator role and (4) and (5) 
rather more under the direction of the reader's own interpretative 
activity. Such decisions are not unconnected with the linguistic- 
stylistic marking of the propositions but they also link with the 
semantic expectations we have about the information conveyed by 
textual openings. These expectations relate to the degree of 
inference required of a reader in recovering both the propositions 
themselves and an appropriate order for them. For example, (5) 
entails an existential proposition, and presupposes both a locational 
proposition and a markedly prior actional proposition; (3) entails 
an existential and presupposes a naming proposition; (1) asserts a 
simple existential proposition. It might be suggested here that the 
notion of a cline does correlate with the degree of reconstruction 
of the depicted world required of the reader/narratee and the extent 
to which the openings are marked as relatively reader's or author's 
control of, and distance from, the discourse. 

This last exercise is, of course, a contrived one. There is 
too great a degree of idealization involved in such invented single¬ 
sentence openings. That placement along the cline involves con¬ 
siderable approximation is due not only to this but also to the fact 
that much more work still needs to be done on the part played by 
deictics (including differences between definite and indefinite 
articles), and the effects of both asserted and presupposed prop¬ 
ositions and implicatures in the determination of the role of the 
reader in relation to narrative voice. 

The complexity of the linguistic and literary issues involved 
can be illustrated by reference to two further openings. The first 
passage shows the difficulties involved in assigning significance 
to openings where expected propositions are absent; 

There were only two Americans stopping at the hotel. 

They did not know any of the people they passed on the 
stairs on their way to and from their room. Their room 
was on the second floor facing the sea. It also faced 
the public garden and the war monument. There were big 
palms and green benches in the public garden. In the 
good weather there was always an artist with his easel. 
Artists liked the way the palms grew and the bright 
colours of the hotels facing the gardens and the sea. 
Italians came from a long way off to look up at the war 
monument. It was made of bronze and glistened in the 
rain. It was raining. The rain dripped from the palm 
trees. Water stood in pools on the gravel paths. The 
sea broke in a long line in the rain and slipped back 
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down the beach to come up and break again in a long 
line in the rain. The motor-cars were gone from the 
square by the war monument. Across the square in the 
doorway of the cafe a waiter stood looking out at the 
empty square. 

(Ernest Hemingway: Cat in the Rain) 

Here there is an explicitly asserted existential proposition, a 
density of locational propositions, but the naming proposition is 
an ethnic-generic label, there are no evaluative propositions and 
the actional propositions refer to actions which are repetitive and 
circular. Further, the locational propositions provide an orien¬ 
tation which is restricted to an unnamed place. The reader is com¬ 
pelled actively to assess the relevance of both what he is told and 
of what he is not told as well as to work out what he is assumed to 
know and why he is assumed to know it. In the case of the second 
passage the overt opening existential proposition signals to readers 
possessing the requisite structure of narrative expectations that, 
as in the case of Cat in the Rain, but more so, we might anticipate 
a story which is allegorical or fabular in organization, (e.g. There 
was once a . . .): 

There was a rough stone age and a smooth stone age 
and a bronze age, and many years afterward a cut-glass 
age. In the cut-glass age, when young ladies had per¬ 
suaded young men with long, curly moustaches to marry 
them, they sat down several months afterward and wrote 
thank-you notes for all sorts of cut-glass presents - 
punch-bowls, finger-bowls, dinner-glasses, wine-glasses, 
ice-cream dishes, bonbon dishes, decanters, and cases - 
for, though cut glass was nothing new in the nineties, 
it was then especially busy reflecting the dazzling 
light of fashion from the Back Bay to the fastnesses of 
the Middle West. 

After the wedding the punch-bowls were arranged on 
the sideboard with the big bowl in the centre; the 
glasses were set up in the china-closet; the candle¬ 
sticks were put at both ends of things - and then the 
struggle for existence began. The bonbon dish lost its 
little handle and became a pin-tray upstairs; a promenad¬ 
ing cat knocked the little bowl off the sideboard, and 
the hired girl chipped the middle-sized one with the 
sugar-dish; then the wine-glasses succumbed to leg 
fractures, and even the dinner-glasses disappeared one 
by one like the ten little niggers, the last one ending 
up, scarred and maimed, as a toothbrush holder among 
other shabby genteels on the bathroom shelf. But by the 
time all this had happened the cut-glass age was over, 
anyway. 

(Scott Fitzgerald; The Cut-Glass Bowl) 

Here, the existence of naming propositions which name non-animate 
entities constitutes a further reversal of normal expectation leaving 
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the reader even more uncertain about how he is to regard what 
follows than might be the case with Cat in the Rain . 9 Both openings 
indicate that further propositions, for example, ones marked for 
animacy and for temporality, might need to be added to the model and 
that refinement in the form of sub-categorization of naming prop¬ 
ositions and actional propositions may be necessary. In the case of 
actional propositions several degrees of delicacy might be posited 
relative to verb-type, e.g. predicates can be sub-categorized as 
material action, mental process, material event process, relational 
process, and so on. 


Interpreting Context and Convention 

Most important of all, we have to recognise the relatively sub¬ 
jective nature of this kind of discourse analysis. Some measure of 
inter-subjective validity can be obtained from informant testing 
(see section on "Sequential Ordering", above), but the proposition- 
based analysis of the kind of discourse content found at the begin¬ 
ning of all texts, and especially of literary texts, is not an 
unequivocal translation of sentence meaning into a linguistic for¬ 
mat. It is dependent on an interpretation of what the writer means 
and this interpretation is in turn dependent on our knowledge of 
details over and above those given in the textual record. For 
example, for some readers, knowledge of Hemingway's biography, 
recognition of common patterns in openings to other stories by him, 
or, more trivially, personal experience of rainy days at the Italian 
coast, may mean that what I have assigned in the first passage as 
locational propositions are for them evaluative propositions. The 
role of conventions and context is a potentially endless one. As 
Mailloux puts it: 


These other features - material setting, ideologies 
and purposes of the interpreter, his political relation¬ 
ship to the text and to his audience, the historical 
circumstances of his action and so on - all constrain 
the interpreter's use of shared hermeneutic procedures . 10 


Teaching Contexts 

I have stressed that the above "model" should be seen as no 
more or less than a hypothesis to be tested against as wide a range 
of data as possible. It is clear that the hypotheses will need to 
be revised and refined in the light of further testing. However, 
from a pedagogic point of view not only is this process of explora¬ 
tory investigation itself a valuable one but students engaged in 
such activities are exploring matters fundamental to the development 
of their literary competence and to the study of literature as dis¬ 
course . They are examining the role of the reader, questions of 
narrative viewpoint and degree of authorial omniscience, comparing 
texts which have different designs on their readers (often because 
of different assumptions and shared knowledge), and which vary in 
design from one text type (realistic, symbolist, fable, etc.) to 
another and from one period of literary history to another. They 
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will be developing competence in procedural activities of inter¬ 
pretation and in the drawing of inferences specific to the recog¬ 
nition of different discourse conventions as well as becoming 
sensitized to the functions and values of different signals in the 
stylistic organization of the text . 11 


Concludings 

Beginnings do not exist; we have only continuations . 12 

(Randolph Quirk) 

Placing of names and places in narrative openings is, of 
course, part of a wider sequence; and this preliminary investigation 
is part of a wider investigation by linguistic stylisticians and 
discourse analysts interested in narrative organization. But I have 
tried to show in this paper that names, locations, evaluations and 
descriptions of action are ordered differently in different narrative 
openings and that readers respond to and interpret such sequencing 
in different ways. A rose may be a rose by any other name; but 
placed in a connected narrative discourse we are likely not just to 
record its name but to interpret what its position represents. And 
read on. 
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THE CODRETUM (WHATEVER THAT MAY BE) 
AT LITTLE ROBOROUGH 


CECILY CLARK 

The boundary . . . starts from the rivulet which 

flows into the Tamar on the north side of the port. 

Then, moving inland, it goes ... to the corner 
of the hedge made by Walter Merchant, and along 
the hedge to the corner of the codretum (whatever 
that may be) at Little Roborough. . . . From Little 

Roborough the boundary runs to a boundary-mark 
under a forked oak; after which it moves eastward, 
the remaining points mentioned being: . . . the old 
road from the port; the codrum at the higher end 
of the houses; the eastern corner of a ditch . . . 

Because it is no part of my present purpose to pillory any individ¬ 
ual, living or dead, I refrain from giving an exact reference 
either for this, my main text, or for any other specimen held in 
the tongs. The excerpt comes from a commentary - first published 
in 1945 and then reprinted, tel quel, in 1952 and 1969 - on a 
grant, datable 1235-40, concerning Morwellham, a small port just 
north of Plymouth, on the Devon side of the Tamar. The extant 
document, a fourteenth-century copy, there described as forming 
part of the Duke of Bedford's muniments, has since been deposited 
in Devon Record Office . 1 

Two unexplained terms are involved, related ones, it would 
seem: codrum or codrusj and a presumably derived codretum . 2 Both 
must have been at one remove, possibly two, from spoken usage. The 
range of possible meanings is limited by context: both terms denote 
landmarks, that is, outdoor features which, whether natural or 
artificial, are at once substantial and quasi-permanent. To anyone 
already knowing - never mind how - what these terms mean, the 
writer's throwing-up of hands seems naive, and its cavalier manner 
scarcely forgivable. Yet, before indulging the urge to mock, any¬ 
one less than wholly confident of omniscience ought first to ask 
what excuse the writer, a respected scholar now beyond self-defence, 
may have had for ignorance so unashamed. 

Some excuse there was, because the main Latin-English diction¬ 
aries were then silent on the point, and partly remain so. Under 
codr- Lewis and Short lists nothing remotely relevant; nor does the 
Oxford Latin Dictionary , in any case not available until 1968. 3 
Souter's Glossary of Later Latin has nothing to offer. 4 Latham's 
Revised Medieval Latin Word-List , published in 1965, offers in that 
alphabetical position nothing at all helpful, nor does his Dictionary 
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of Medieval Latin from British Sources, of which the relevant fasci¬ 
cule appeared in 1981. 5 Niermeyer's Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon 
Minus, published in 1976, is equally uninformative. 6 Thus far, 
then, our commentator might have been throwing up his hands in fair 
company, and not only that of his own time. As for Du Cange, we 
shall come to that later. 

Was throwing up the hands in fact the only possible course? 
Dictionaries are but products of philologists much like the rest 
except for a certain specialization; to cry off the hunt whenever 
their assistance fails is pusillanimous. The main, perhaps the 
only advantage that lexicographers enjoy lies in having to hand a 
representative, if not always comprehensive, collection of quo¬ 
tations. That apart, any competent medievalist ought to feel equal 
to essaying elucidation of an unusual word. Common sense, combined 
with a modicum of general experience, modern as well as medieval, 
and perhaps with a smattering of comparative philology, ought amply 
to compensate for lack of card-indexed quotations. Before tackling 
our main text, we may observe in action upon other cruces some 
possible modes of approach. 


* * * 

In 1975 an editor of The Boke of St Albans glossed as "'pressed 
mutton'?" a phrase occurring among recommendations for dosing a 
hawk afflicted with internal parasites: pressure made of a lombe 
that was borne in vntyme . Even apart from confusion of two ages of 
sheep, this interpretation is, as the editor's own question-mark 
acknowledges, unconvincing. OED is, however, silent as to alter¬ 
native meanings for pressure, nor does its Supplement even now 
afford help; MED had not then reached pre-. 7 Is there, then, an 
impasse? 

Although conclusive evidence can come only from medieval 
sources, intermediate clues may legitimately be seized upon from 
anywhere whatsoever. The point has been made by Arthur Owen in 
his study of the topographical term Hafdie, where he says: "I 
recalled . . . (from a visit to Denmark and a little study of its 
language many years previously) that hav in modern Danish means 
'sea'." 8 In the present case too, what inspired an alternative 
interpretation of the therapeutic pressure was a term encountered 
during foreign travels: the legend lait presure , to wit, "junket", 
observed on cartons in the chill-cabinet and subsequently on the 
family table. Modern French presure means indeed "rennet", i.e. a 
digestive enzyme found in a ruminant's fourth stomach and used by 
human beings in cheese-making and other processes. 

Whether this clue would lead anywhere relevant remained to be 
seen. Certainly, Medieval French presure/prisure , like Medieval 
Latin pre(n)sura , also meant "rennet ". 9 In the event, search 
among medieval cynegetica soon unearthed a French hunting-treatise 
that specified, also as a medicine, la presure ou caillon d'un 
jeune cerf tue dedans le ventre de la biche . 10 Although not exact, 
the parallel seems close enough, with its reference to another sort 
of young animal stillborn, to justify our assuming that the Middle 
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English pressure to be obtained from a lamb was likewise caillon, 
that is, "rennet". 11 

* * * 

Inspiration for our second gloss has been less autobiographical. 
A calendar, published in 1961, of thirteenth-century coroners' rolls 
from Bedfordshire offers under 1276 the following entry: 

About midnight on 12 Aug., when John Clarice was 
lying near his wife Joan daughter of Richard le 
Freman, as was his custom, in his bed in the 
chamber of his house at Houghton Regis in the 
liberty of Eaton Bray, madness took possession of 
him, and Joan, thinking that he was seized by 
death, took a small scythe ( falxsiculum ) and cut 
his throat. She also took a weapon called 'vonge' 

(sc. a bill-hook) and struck him on the right side 
of the head, so that his brain flowed forth . . , 

Without the Latin text no comment can be ventured on inconsequen- 
tialities in the main plot. But here too the editor himself 
betrays unease, by bracketing the term translated as "scythe". To 
share that unease one hardly needs to be a medievalist, let alone 
a philologist; simply to visualize the scene. At close quarters the 
implement called in Modern English a "scythe", with a handle as tall 
as a man, would make an unwieldy weapon . 12 A medieval bedchamber 
that doubled as tool-shed to the extent of offering one ready to 
the hand would surely have furnished also something more compact. 

A scythe may no longer be an everyday object; but a medievalist 
whose life has been so sheltered or so over-mechanized as never to 
have afforded sight of one in action might be expected to have 
enjoyed, in compensation, some familiarity with the Labours of the 
Months. These regularly depict, as an element in the hay-making 
scene characterizing (according to the cycle's geographical affin¬ 
ities) June or July, the size, shape and lawful modus operandi of 
# a scythe: the best-known illustration may be that for June in Les 
Tres Riches Heures du Due de Berry , but this is only one among 
scores of such scenes . 13 Even those to whom medieval art remains 
a closed book might recollect the size and shape of the emblematic 
implement that Old Father Time bears over his shoulder. Speaking 
in Modern English of "a small scythe" comes close to being a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. 

True, Latin falxsiculum (to retain the spelling cited) 
represents, morphologically speaking, a diminutive of falx , one 
meaning of which is "scythe"; but, apart from the fact that ety¬ 
mology is an unreliable guide to meaning, the simplex term itself 
(of dubious origin) shows a wider range of meaning than does 
English scythe, being rendered in the Oxford Latin Dictionary as 
"an agricultural implement with a curved blade, hook, bill, scythe, 
sickle". 

As with pre(s)ure , an initial approach may be tried through 
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modern usage. Latin falx gives Modern French faux, nowadays 
certainly indicating the same sort of long-handled tool for cutting 
grass as is depicted in the hay-making scenes in Books of Hours - 
a "scythe", that is (as with junket, I have in real life marked 
word and thing together); modern encyclopaedias show design and 
modus operandi as scarcely changed since medieval times.As for 
the several Modern French diminutive forms, none means simply 
"small faux". 

The term faucille denotes a tool that is - or, rather, was - 
used, not for mowing grass, but for reaping corn; illustrated 
encyclopaedias show it as not just far smaller than a faux but as 
distinctively shaped, with a short handle set at a different 
angle . 15 In Modern English this is called a sickle ? a schematic 
depiction of it is familiar in the Soviet emblem. Medieval use of 
a similar tool is amply confirmed by reaping-scenes representing 
the Labour for July or August . 16 The form faucille already existed, 
with the same meaning, in Old French ? 17 and, give or take gram¬ 
matical gender, this might be thought to correspond passably well 
with Latin falxsiculum . Yet, though handier by far than a scythe, 
a sickle still does not seem the ideal throat-cutter. 

The Modern French double-diminutive faucillon denotes, not "a 
small faucille", but another distinct kind of tool, to wit, "a 
pruning-knife ". 18 Again the term was already current in Old French, 
evidently with the same sense . 19 Pruning, although recognized as 
one of the Labours for March, was less consistently chosen for 
illustration than were mowing and reaping; some Books of Hours, 

Les Tres Riches Heures among them, do none the less show vines or 
other bushes being trimmed by means of a short, stout curved blade 

such as might be effectively wielded in confined space, even by a 
2 0 

feminine hand. Although the vocabulary of medieval agriculture 
is not easy to investigate, such a pruning-knife is probably what 
medieval French-speakers denoted by the terms faucillon and 
fauchoun . 21 

Of the Old French terms cited, only fauchoun seems to have 
been borrowed into Middle English, and then mostly to denote a 
weapon of war . 22 A few late-fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
instances, on the other hand, show not only agricultural context 
("plowemen . . . with their staues and fauctions" - Caxton) but also 
specific use for cutting wood ("Let thy bright fauchion lend me 
cypresse boughes" - Drayton ). 23 The tool in question, presumably 
similar to those shown in pruning-scenes in Books of Hours, seems, 
however, more often to have been called in English a bill or bill¬ 
hook. 21 * What thirteenth-century Bedfordshire peasants did indeed 
call their pruning-knives and hedging-bills may be at present 
unascertainable ; 25 but it seems safe to assume that they had such 
tools, and used them as need arose. In the case in question the 
coroner's clerk, we may surmise, found himself called upon to 
Latinize a term for "pruning-knife”. If that term were fauchoun , 
choice of falxsiculum might be natural. If it were some native 
Middle English one, such as bil , one sense of which was "pruning- 
hook", perhaps he first rendered it mentally as fauchoun or 
faucillon, then cast about for a Latin equivalent (few can have 
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named agricultural implements directly in Latin). At all events, 
visualization of the crime has gained in verisimilitude, with a 
compact pruning-knife replacing the supposed "small scythe". (In 
case any should wish to know the outcome of the case, Joan was 
sentenced to abjure the realm, via the Dover road.) 

* * * 

As to the terms from which this essay began, one surely 
unassailable assumption has been made: that codretum is derived 
from codrus/codrum. The role of the suffix -etum might, from its 
occurrence in "English" words like arboretum, be guessed even by 
someone with little Latin, let alone by a student of charters. . It 
is, as the Oxford Latin Dictionary says, added "to names of plants 
to denote the place where they grow". That makes codrus/ codrum a 
plant-name; and, in so far as a single specimen can serve as a land¬ 
mark, the type of plant must be a tree. 

A detour through modern usage, although feasible, can on this 
occasion be dispensed with, because medieval studies alone readily 
furnish all the clues we need. Marie de France uses for naming the 
twin sister of her heroine Le Fresne, herself named from the ash- 
tree under which she had been found, the form La Co(u)dre . 26 Those 
seeking to persuade Le Fresne's lover to discard her and marry La 
Codre pun on the names in a way implying that the latter too is a 
tree-name: 


Pur le freisne que vus larrez 
En eschange le codre avrez; 

En la codre ad noiz e deduiz, 

Li freisne ne porte unke fruizl (337-40) 

(In exchange for the ash-tree that you will leave, 
you shall have the codre ; from the codre come nuts 
and delights, but the ash-tree bears no fruits at 
all!) 

Marie's use of a corresponding common noun confirms this inter¬ 
pretation. In Laustic, when traps are being set for the nightingale, 

N'i ot codre ne chastainier 
U il ne mettent laz u glu. (98-9) 

(There is no codre or chestnut-tree where they 
fail to lay a snare or some bird-lime.) 

In Chievrefoil it is a codre from which Tristram cuts a wand on 
which to carve a message (line 51), and the same species of tree 
that in his message serves as symbol of a true lover: 

D'euls deus fu il tut autresi 
Cume del chievrefoil esteit 
Ki a la codre si perneit: 

Quant il s'i est laciez e pris 
E tut entur le fust s'est mis, 

Ensemble poent bien durer; 
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Mes ki puis les voelt desevrer, 

Li codres rauert hastivement 
Et le chievrefoilz ensement. 

"Bele amie, si est du nus: 

Ni vus sanz mei, ne jeo sanz vus." (68-78) 

(It was for the two of them just as for a honeysuckle 
clinging to a codre : once it has entwined and fixed 
itself there and coiled itself all about the trunk, 
thus united both may thrive; but, should anyone try 
to part them, the codre will straightway die, and 
the honeysuckle too. "Fair sweetheart, so it is 
with us: you cannot live without me, nor I without 
you.") 

A late-thirteenth-century English gloss to the term co(u)dre occurs 
in Walter of Bibbesworth's manual for teaching Anglo-Norman, where 
it is rendered "hasil". 27 

Once the trail has been followed thus far, dictionaries afford 
ample confirmation of the findings; some at least of them would 
have done so already in 1945. True, the necessary fascicule of the 
Anglo-Norman Dictionary appeared only in 1977. 28 But Godefroy in 
his second volume (1883) listed as collectives the forms coudreel, 
coudrete (more probably a diminutive) and coudriere ; in his ninth 
(1898; Complement) he gave in fact coldre "coudrier, noisetier" and 
its derivative coldraie . Tobler-Lommatzsch, the relevant volume of 
which appeared in 1936, likewise gave coudre "Haselstrauch", 
together with the diminutives coudrele and coudrete and the collec¬ 
tive coudroie "Haselgebusch". Dictionaries of Modern French, such 
as the Dictionnaire Robert , also give coudre "noisetier" alongside 
the more usual coudrier and the collective coudraie . With Old 
French co(u)dre thus established as meaning "hazel-bush", little 
remains but to pursue it to its lair. 

Easier said than done. Even for the Romanist, Old French 
coldre/couldre/coudre/codre proves an awkward customer. A Frankish 
etymology can instantly be ruled out, because (as the German glosses 
just cited imply) the relevant Common Germanic root is the same 
hasl- as underlies our English term. 29 The Latin cognate is (as a 
nurseryman's catalogue might suggest) corylus, with a collective 
coryletumz near enough to coldre to raise hopes of finding some 
link, distant enough to make such endeavour a daunting one. 

Reflexes of corylus prove in the event fairly scarce, apparently 
because over much of the Romance area this term was soon discarded 
in favour of neologisms spread by medieval marketing-men. 30 Such 
reflexes of it as are attested mostly imply an intermediate stage 
showing metathesis, probably to *colurus. Whether or not to 
attribute such metathesis to contamination by the Gaulish cognate, 
probably *coll- < *cosl-, seems a matter of opinion. 31 After 
metathesis, development from Common Romance to Old French followed 
a normal path, with the unstressed medial vowel syncopated, a 
dental glide generated between [1] and [r], and then the now- 
preconsonantal [1] velarized and finally vocalized to [u]: *colur- 
> *colr- > coldr- > coudr-. 32 The derivative coryletum "hazel-copse" 
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followed a parallel path, giving Old French couldraie (and 
variants). 

Thus, our codretum represents use, in place of the classical 
coryletum f of a relatinization of its Old French reflex co(u)draie . 
Now, when we scarcely need them, Latin dictionaries begin to serve 
us better. True, neither Lewis and Short nor the Oxford Latin 
Dictionary appears to have any truck with such latter-day corrup¬ 
tions; nor has Souter 1 s Glossary. But, under corylus , Latham's 
Revised Word-List - admittedly published rather late in the day for 
our original commentator - gives both a simplex form coudra, 
referred to Old French coudre , and a derivative coudreiumj his 
Dictionary lists both coudra and coudreicum independently. One 
authority not so late in the day was, however, Du Cange; under Codra 
he had all along, albeit cryptically, given the essential clue: 

Interpres Gallicus Codra reddit per Codres , vocem 

mihi non magis notam, nisi forte sit item quod Gallis 

Coudre vel Coudrier , Corylus 33 

- all in a nutshell. 

The same conclusion might have been reached by another route 
that would at the same time have shown Old French coudraie figuring 
on English soil in contexts other than those of courtly romance. 
There is in Sussex (as polo-fans in particular will recall) a place 
called Cowdray Park, likewise a Cowdry Farm. 34 These place-names 

represent Old French coudraie , regularly used in France itself for 
3 5 

forming toponyms. There seems, however, no evidence for any 
Middle English borrowing of *cowdray as a common noun. So, when 
similar forms appear outside Sussex seemingly as topographical by¬ 
names, 36 the question becomes delicate. As Reaney pointed out, 
some at least of these medieval by-names probably referred back to 
continental localities so named; and modern family-names like 
Cowdr(a)y may thus go back either to continental origins or to the 
places in Sussex. On the other hand, a Staffordshire occurrence 
c.1300 of a by-name de la Coudrey/del Coudray 38 might represent 
scribal translation of a native English Hazelgrove , Hazelwood or 
Hazlett ; but without further documentation no more can be said. 

For all the uncertainties, there seems, however, little reason to 
doubt that among literate English people of the mid-thirteenth 
century Old French co(u)dre and co(u)draie could have been familiar 
enough to have sprung to the mind of a dog-Latinist improvising 
terms for landmarks. 

It would have been gratifying, especially for this non- 
toponymist, to have rounded off this survey by reporting that maps 
of the Morwellham district offered a * Cowdray , a *Hazlett or a 
*Nutley in just the right place. Alas, that is not so. Despite 
the most patient and generous help from the staff of the Map Room 
at Cambridge University Library, no map, at any scale, has been 
found that vouchsafes any even remotely appropriate microtoponym. 39 
Woodlands still abound, but to the cartographer mostly remain name¬ 
less . 
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To those of us who spend the best years of our lives working with 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts it is clear that the Vikings have a good 
deal in common with King Henry VIII, God rest his soul. King 
Alfred laments in his Preface to the Cura Pastoralis that he saw, 
before all was utterly destroyed by raiding and burning, churches 
throughout England stood filled with treasures and books and 
multitudes of God's servants. Or, as he might have said had he 
happened to know the phrase, "bare ruined choirs where late the 
sweet birds sang". 

Good King Henry's Dissolution of the Monasteries did however, 
as did the Viking raids, lead not only to laments over what was 
lost, but to a surge of interest in what could be preserved or 
revived. In the ninth century King Alfred with royal wisdom and 
a fine sense of the duties of kingship instituted a policy of com¬ 
prehensive education and the re-stocking of the country's libraries. 
In the sixteenth century private scholars and collectors did their 
best to rescue major works and early manuscripts from the royal 
policy of destruction. Much was inevitably lost as we see from 
John Bale's "Dedicatory Epistle" of 1594: 

I dolorouslye lamente so greate an ouersyghte in the 
moste lawfull ouerthrow of the sodometrouse Abbeyes 
and Fryeryes, when the most worthy monumentes of 
this realme, so myserably peryshed in the spoyle. 

Oh, that men of learnyng and of perfyght loue to 
their nacyon, were not then appoynted to the serche 
of theyr lybraryes, for the conseruacyon of those 
most noble Antiquitees. 1 

Enough however passed into private libraries for scholars and 
antiquaries to develop a significant interest in the history and 
culture of pre-Conquest England, though the nature of their 
interest was inevitably restricted by the nature of their material. 
Their knowledge of the Scandinavian presence in England was based 
upon their study of Latin and Old English texts, including the 
post-Conquest Norman chronicles. The simple sequence of historical 
events was presented by, for example, Verstegan in A Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence . . . with a fair degree of accuracy, and 

we may note with interest that he anticipates the Cameron theory 
of secondary migration: 
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The Danes as aforesaid hauing . . . martyred king 

Edmund ranged from one prouince to another, but not 
without many encounters; wherein according to the 
fortune of warre, they had somtymes the better and 
somtymes the woors, and had often bin vtteriy 
extinguished had they not bin relieued with new 
supplyes from tyme to tyme from Denmark ? by which 
meanes they came now and then to get the possession 
of one prouince, and now and then of another. 2 

There was however a good deal of confusion at popular level between 
Saxons and Danes, not to mention between Northmen and Normans, and 
little knowledge at any level of the distinctions between Old 
English and Old Norse. Henry Spelman, whose precise and scholarly 
work on the Anglo-Saxons involves careful linguistic analysis of 
legal terminology, is more than a little uncertain in his use of 
the word Danish and its implications: 

The Saxons and the Danes (whose Language and Laws 
differ'd little in those Days) wrote their Laws only 
in their own Tongue, and the translating of them 
hath begotten much variety and many controversies ... 3 

One of Spelman's problems is that, knowing King Cnut was Danish, he 
assumes that Cnut's laws represent Danish tongue and Danish law, 
rather than English. He continues with some obscurity: 

I deny not but this might be one of the Danish 
Laws which Edward the Confessor took out of Canutus' s 
Laws when he composed the Common Law out of the West 
Saxon Law, Mercian Law and Dane Law, if the copies 
of them were extant . . . . 4 

Casual use of the words "Dane" and "Danish" as part of folk ety¬ 
mology are found fairly regularly throughout the seventeenth 
century. Spenser discusses the etymology of the word Danera the , 
Weever that of Danewort: 

for Dane-wort, which with bloud-red berries commeth 
up here plenteously, they still call by no other 
name then Danes bloud, of the number of Danes that 
there were slaine, verily teleeving that it bloometh 
from their bloud. 5 

What emerges clearly from a reading of seventeenth-century scholar¬ 
ship in this field is that whenever the Scandinavian invasions or 
presence are under discussion the word used is "Danish". Old 
English wicing or Old Norse vlkingr survived into early Middle 
English and Medieval Latin, but there is no trace of the word in 
any form or spelling in early Modern English. In the meantime, 
while English scholars were probing their own records, scholars of 
contemporary Scandinavia were equally engaged in searching manu¬ 
scripts of Icelandic saga and Eddie poem for new light on early 
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Norse history and culture. 

The work of Robert Sheringham was well known to his contem¬ 
poraries in Scandinavia, and he himself was the first to introduce 
Norse scholarship to England. In De Anglorum Gentis Origine (1670) 
he is full of information on Icelandic literature, both prose and 
poetry. He provides text and discussion of skaldic verse, refers 
with authority to Saxo and Snorri Sturluson, and can demonstrate 
the nature of kennings in elegant Latin. It is Sheringham who is 
responsible for the first introduction of certain Old Norse terms 
to the English scholarly world, though since he wrote in Latin, he 
can scarcely be said to have Anglicised the words. Since he, and 
some of his successors, use Latinised forms of Old Norse skald, 
calling the god Wodenus by the title pater scaldrorum , 6 for example, 
it is evidently from this usage that English writers subsequently 
adopt the word, which accounts for the variant spellings in Modern 
English of skald/skaldic and scald/scaldic . He does not, however, 
borrow from his sources any example of the word vikingr. 

The first person to write at length in the English language on 
the subject of Old Norse language and literature was the genial 
character Aylett Sammes whose Britannia Antiqua Illustrata: or the 
Antiquities of Ancient Britain , Derived from the Phoenicians , 
published in 1676, is a curious and learned work. Much of what 
Sammes says is based on Sheringham (with acknowledgement) but he 
evidently had independent access to the work of such Scandinavian 
scholars as Wormius and Verelius. He is perfectly prepared to 
quote and to translate Old Norse texts (e.g. hialpi mier suo Fryer 
og Niordur og hin hal matke Aas as "So help me Fryer, Niordur and 
that omnipotent Asian"), 7 and he cites a good many individual words, 
incorporating technical vocabulary into his text. Some of the 
words such as berserker we have retained or re-introduced, others, 
such as dyser we have rejected. But vikingr is not one that he 
ever handles in any form, though he spends a good deal of his time 
discussing berserks, fighting men and pirates. 

Instructive here is a look at the work of our first serious 
Germanic philologist, George Hiekes. He, like Sammes and 
"Sheringham, was not averse to taking lexical items from Old Norse 
into his Latin text, and refers to the author of the poem on the 
waking of Angantyr in Hervarar saga as scaldus ilie. 8 In the 
course of the poem Hervor addresses her father as vikings nidur, 
descendant of a vikingr. Hickes translates "offspring of heroes". 
His source here is the edition of Hervarar saga published by Olaus 
Verelius in 1671. 9 Verelius offered for vikings nidur the trans¬ 
lation slags kempa foster though in an earlier verse (one not 
quoted or translated by Hickes) he translates vinur vikinga as 
rofwara hofding . In the prose text surrounding the poem (also not 
translated by Hickes) the word vikingr is common enough, and is 
always translated siorofware by Verelius. We may also note his 
use of the abstract noun viking: 

Nu er £ar til ad taka ad Andgrimr berserkr var i 

viking . . . 
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Andgrim. slagskempe war pa siorofwerij . . . 

These translations suggest that he was not preserving too careful 
a distinction between berserks and Vikings, but when Verelius is 
translating Old Norse into Latin rather than Swedish he is con¬ 
sistent in his equation of vlkingr with pirata , e.g.: 

Pa bardist han vid Vikinga oc er sa Soti nefndur er 
fyrir joeim var . . . 

conseruit pugnam Olaus cum piratis .... Vocabatur 
autem Sote qui piratis praeerat. 

Hickes, however, does not bother including vikingr in his 
Dictionariolum Islandicum and there is no occurrence of it that I 
have found in precise or general English usage in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth centuries. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
whereas scholars thought berserkr and skald sufficiently technical 
to merit their adoption into the language in the absence of any 
exact English equivalents, they were not aware of any pressing need 
to naturalise vikingr or indeed viking . 

A question that obviously should be asked at this point is how 
the early Anglo-Saxonists treated the Old English cognate or loan¬ 
word wicing . 10 Somner, who was well-acquainted with Old English 
gloss material, follows the Corpus glossary in equating wicingsceada 
with pirata and defining as "sea-rover". On wicinga itself he 
ranges more widely. Having directed the reader to see under 
wicenga he demonstrates as follows: 

Wicenga. Incolae, habitatores. dwellers, inhabitants, 
especially in townes and villages: Pagani. item 
Piratae. pirats, sea-rovers. Latino-barbaris, 

Wicingi & Wiccingi: sic autem appellati quod loca 
maritima, & praesertim sinus maris (ut olim Saxones 
V. Orosium, lib. 7. c. 32) incolerent & ibi praedam 
agerent, unde alias flotmen dicti. Upon this ground 
partly (their inhabiting the parts all about and 
near the Severns mouth abounding with hollow banks 
and creeks) Mr Camden judiciously conceives those of 
Worcestershire etc. to have been anciently called 
Wiccii. 11 

Somner's entry is less confused than it may appear. His three 
alternate translations incolae, pagani and piratae all have some 
justification. The form wicenga which he uses as the head-word is 
a spelling variant for wicinga occurring only in the A text of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle . The A text is however the one on which the 
earliest editions are based and the translation pagani is given 
by Wheloc 12 whose edition preceded Somner's dictionary. Piratae 
is justified not only by the gloss equivalents but from other Old 
English translations such as the Orosius reference which he alludes 
to. Incolae suggests that he assumes an etymological link with Old 
English wic in the sense of "a place", but his subsequent statements 
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imply awareness of another possible sense of wic. Sure enough if 
we turn to his entries on wic itself we find three discrete meanings 
offered: 

(a) wic. vicus. a street, a village, a dwelling 

place . . . 

(b) wic, wice. Sinus, ripa, vel litus incurvum sive 

sinuosum, fluminis sinus, the turning, winding 
or hollownesse of waterbanks, the curving reach 
of a river . . . 

(c) wic. castellum, propugnaculum. a castell or 

fortresse . . . 

Modern place-name scholars and lexicographers tend to give only 
the meanings (a) and (c) to Old English wic, reserving (b) for Old 
Norse vik . They may be right. 

Somner's references to Camden are distinctly worth exploring 
further. Camden preceded Somner in his presentation of alternative 
etymologies for wic. 13 Under his discussion of Norwich, ista urbs 
celeberrima, he notes the possibility of three interpretations of 
the place-name according to which authority on place-name elements 
is to be preferred. Should we believe that 

Wic Saxonice fluminis sinus significet ut docet 
Rhenanus . . . 

or prefer to think that 

Wic ut contendit Hadrianus Xunius, stationem securam 
ubi coniunctioribus asdificij s habitatur, denotet . . . 

or follow filfric 

Wic castellum sonet, ut Alfricus noster Saxo 
affirmauit . . . 

then we will translate the place-name Norwich accordingly. 

It appears, then, that Somner is following Camden in his 
entries on wic, but when Camden himself discusses Vikings under the 
head-word Wiccinga he makes no links with wic in any of its senses 
and simply accepts what Elfric has to say on the subject: 

Nec ante Iustiniani tempora, circa annum salutis 57o. 
eorum nomen orbi innotuit, tunc enim Galliam vastare 
coeperant, & ab indoctis rerum Anglicarum historicis 
Wiccingi dicti sunt quod piraticam exercuerint: 

Wiccinga enim, Saxonica lingua, teste Alfrico, Piratam 
denotat, nec alij a Danis fuerunt Wiccingi, ut quidam 
contendunt. 
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I think Camden may be the first of our modern authors to link the 
terms wicing (in whatever form) Dani and piratae . 

However, though Camden in the passage just quoted does not 
make the link between wic and wicing , one of his translators did so. 
In the 1610 edition of Holland*s translation - which may have been 
as well-known to Somner as Camden’s original - the above passage 
reads as follows: 

For then, begun they to rove upon the coasts of France 
and England, and were by the writers, that penned in 
Latine the histories of England, named JVinccingri [sic] 
for that they practised Piracie: for Wiccinga, in the 
Saxon tongue, as Alfricus witnesseth, doth signifie 
a Pirat that runneth from creek to creeke: also Pagani, 
that is Painims, because as yet they were not become 
Christians: but the Angles themselves in their language, 
termed them Deniscan and often times Heathon-mon, as 
one would say, Ethnicks. 1 ^ 

The phrase "that runneth from creek to creeke" is not derived from 
anything in Camden's Latin, certainly not at this point in the 
text, and equally there is of course nothing in £lfric to justify 
it. I have not found it, nor any equivalent phrase, in other 
translations of Camden. It links well enough with Somner's extra¬ 
polation of what Camden has to say about the Wiccii, though whether 
the assumption of an etymological link between Wiccii and Wicingi 
is Somner's or Camden’s I am not entirely sure. I do not find it 
stated explicitly in Camden, but it was not unreasonable to assume 
the first element in both words to be the same. 

The one etymology which seventeenth-century scholars do not 
offer for wicing is of course that one beloved of later Norwegian 
philologists which links the word in its Old Norse form with the 
district Vik in Norway. The comments they made were perfectly 
consistent with the information available to them. As we have 
seen, English scholars of Old Norse in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries took no particular note of the word vikingr , 
and poets tended to call Scandinavian invaders of the early period 
"Norseman" or "Dane" indifferently. Therefore when we come to the 
next major dictionary of Old English in 1772, the Dictionarijim 
Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum 1 5 of Edward Lye, we find that he has no 
more comparative philological evidence to draw on than his pre¬ 
decessors. He does, however, have a new, interesting and plausible 
etymology for wicing. He posits two separate words wiceng and 
wigcyng which have subsequently fallen together. His entry under 
the head-word wiceng assumes, as in Somner's dictionary, that there 
is a connection with Old English wici 

Wiceng. Wicing. Vici incola. Vicanus, paganus. 

Plur. wicenga. Vicani, pagani. 

Lye translates the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle entry Micel here &gper ge 
p&s land-heres ge para wicinga as Magna copia tarn terrestris 
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exercitus quam vicanorum, but in three other entries prefers the 
translation pagani and the gloss Dani : the phrase on hlod wicenga 
becomes in cohortem Pagani (i.e. Dani), Scipu wicenga are Naves 
paganorum (i.e. Danorum) and Sciphere wicenga is Navalis exercitus 
Danorum % After this Lye goes on to give the gloss citations and 
the Orosius reference under the separate definition pirata, saying 
De hoc autem V . Wig-cyng, and concludes his entry with the trans¬ 
lation of S<e-wicingas as Maritimi incolae. 

I have summarised above, but I think it appropriate now to 
quote Lye's entry under wigcyng in full. 

Wig-cyng. Belli rex, i.e. in quovis conflictu bellico 
dominatum veluti exercens. Quum vero prisci Danorum 
reges eorumque posteri piraticam semper exercuissent, 
inde fuit ut ad istam praesertim refferetur. Pirata; 

£lfr. gr. c. 7. Et inde forsan vox ista Wicing, idem 
prorsus significans, et in aliis monumentis 
Anglosaxonicis plerumque occurrens. 

I suppose this is not quite what Peter Sawyer had in mind when he 
gave his recent book the title Kings and Vikings 1 6 some 210 years 
after Lye's well-thought-out and eminently plausible etymology, 
but it is a rationale that would have recommended itself to 
nineteenth-century writers. It is to be assumed that Scott's 
hyphened form vi-king in The Pirate was based on exactly such an 
assumption and his fondness in the same work for the word "sea- 
king" would bear this out. 17 

Scott was in fact one of the earliest modern users of the 
word "viking" in any form. The seventeenth century had seen the 
re-introduction of the word into modern Scandinavian tongues, 18 and 
it is in fact somewhat surprising that during the eighteenth 
century it did not find its way into English usage, considering the 
interest in "northern" or "Gothic" material, and the numbers of 
loan-words from Scandinavian that do begin to make their way into 
English at this date. The reason is perhaps that the English in 
*the eighteenth century were more interested in Norse mythology and 
legend than in history, and vikingr is not a word found very widely 
in this range of material. It may be also that it did not seem 
difficult to find an appropriate translation. What we should also 
note particularly is that the re-introduction of the word in the 
early nineteenth century is entirely from Modern Scandinavian, and 
that there is no obvious attempt whatsoever to re-introduce the 
Old English form. Even the appearance of the spelling Wiking 19 
which is preferred by Freeman is shown by its medial k to derive 
from his reading of German rather than of Old English. 

The OED offers 1807 as the first date for the re-emergence of 
the word in English, and neither I nor the editorial team of the 
OED supplement 20 have been able to find an earlier usage. The 1807 
reference is to George Chalmers who uses the word fairly frequently. 
I have difficulty in deciding whether his use is precise or 
romantic. He uses the form vikingr which is a perfectly good Old 
Norse singular, but Chalmers uses it both for singular and plural. 
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He talks about "fleets of the vikingr", commencing one's career "as 
a vikingr", motives which were "most seductive among vikingr" in 
all of which usages the word might perhaps have been understood as 
a synonym for "pirate". When however he writes of Sigurd that he 
was "of the blood of the vikingr" and that he "did not disparage 
the race by his adventures", romantic rhetoric seems to have taken 
over. 


I am also not quite sure what the source is of William 
Motherwell's form vikingir but his usage is distinctly more romantic 
and infinitely more anachronistic than that of Chalmers. His poem 
called The Wooing Song of Jarl Egill Skallagrim first appeared in 
the Paisley Magazine, and subsequently in an edition of his 
collected poems where the editor speaks highly of his "fine heroic 
ballads" and "metrical imitations of the Sagas . . . distinguished 
by an exact fidelity of tone and sentiment". 21 In stanza two of 
The Wooing Song the word vikingir occurs twice: 

Ay, Daughter of Einar, 

Right tall may'st thou stand, 

It is a Vikingir 
Who kisses thy hand: 

It is a Vikingir 

That bends his proud knee 

And swears by Great Freya, 

His bride thou must be! 

We should not, I think, attach too much importance to the use of 
the capital letter, since Motherwell’s use of capitals seems in any 
case somewhat idiosyncratic. The ir ending is one he also uses in 
a proper name "Sigurdir", but in general he is not distinguishing 
forms of proper names or borrowed common nouns with any particular 
care and has within one poem the forms "Sigurdir", "Harald", "Woden" 
and "Brynhilda" as well as the plural "Jarls" and the singular 
"churle". Like Sir Walter Scott he seems to associate Vikings with 
sea-kings since he calls the girl a "land-maiden" but speaks of her 
future as "Queen of the sea" when she becomes Egill's bride: 

The bark of a sea-king 
For palace, gives he. 

While mad waves and winds shall 
Thy true subjects be. 

At least Chalmers, Scott and Motherwell use the word "Viking", in 
whatever form, of people. However, one author of the mid¬ 
nineteenth century believed the word to be properly applied to the 
ship in which Vikings travelled: 

. . . when the "Viking" or pirate vessel spread her 

sails to the wind, and bore the "Vikinger" or dreaded 
sea pirate to the opposite shores of Britain . . , 22 

Since the author describes himself on the title-page of his work as 
"an old Bushman" instead of giving his name, we should perhaps not 
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challenge too unkindly his lack of precision. 

As the word becomes more commonly used there are four areas to 
which scholars address themselves; orthography, semantics, pronun¬ 
ciation and dating. Of these questions the first and third have 
been finally established by usage, but not without opposition. 
William Archer translated Ibsen's play Harmaendene as The vikings at 
Helgeland and justified his translation as follows: 

The word Vikings in the title is a very free rendering 
of Hcerm&ndene which simply means "warriors" . As 
"warriors", however, is a colourless word, and as 
Ornulf, Sigurd and Gunnar all are, or have been, 
actually vikings, the substitution seemed justifiable. 

I would beg, however hopelessly, that "viking" should 
be pronounced so as to rhyme not with "liking" but 
with "seeking", or at worst with "kicking". 23 

If Archer thought at the turn of the century that he was begging 
"hopelessly" for a pronunciation close to Scandinavian we may 
assume that the modern English pronunciation was already well- 
established. But traditionalists, among whom some of us recall 
Douglas Simpson, were still arguing against it in the 1950s. 

As far as orthography goes I think that the modern English 
spelling was fairly clearly established by the turn of the century 
also. The most curious of the various idiosyncratic spellings 
recorded in the OED is the wicking adopted by Vigfusson and Powell 
in the Corpus Poeticum Boreale, a form for which I fail to see any 
philological justification, and which I have not found elsewhere. 

It may perhaps be intended to reflect the authors' views on the 
etymology since they also offer the spelling Wick for Vik. 2k 

Views on what constituted "the Viking Age" have also varied 
widely. Du Chaillu gave the title The Viking Age to a book which 
had the sub-title The early History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Ancestors of the English-Speaking Nations and justified it in his 
text as follows: 

From the Roman, Greek, Frankish, Russian, English, 
and Arabic records, we must come to the conclusion 
that the "Viking Age" lasted from about the second 
century of our era to about the middle of the 
twelfth without interruption, hence the title given 
to the work which deals with the history and customs 
of our English forefathers during that period. 25 

Few if any historians would now accept that time-span. Most 
English ones would consider "Viking" activity to be from the end 
of the eighth to the middle of the eleventh century, and this of 
course results* from a different definition of what a "Viking" is. 
Which brings us back to the question of semantics. I hope in 
another place to examine the semantic problems associated with the 
Old English wicing, and this will obviously involve me in looking 
at usage in related languages of the period. But the semantics of 
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the Old English, Old Norse or Frisian forms have little to do with 
the way in which the revived word is used in modern English, -and 
an analysis of all its uses and connotations and ambiguities would 
be material for one or several PhD theses. Auden seems to be echo¬ 
ing Motherwell's cultural incongruity when he refers to "public 
statues [which] are mostly romanticised Galahad-Vikings", 6 though 
we may perhaps assume Auden to be less naive and more ironic in his 
ambiguities. Somerville and Ross invented a noun Vikingism to 
denote a particular aspect of masculine behaviour, a noun which 
seems regrettably not to have passed into common usage. They 
observe: 


. . . that singular indifference to their marine 
surroundings that I have often observed in ladies 
who are not sea-sick .... I prefer their tranquil 
and total lack of interest in seafaring matters to 
the blatant Vikingism of the average male who is 
similarly placed. 7 

- a view of Vikingism which seems to owe something to Kipling's 
Harp Song of the Dane Women. 

In recent decades the word "Viking" has taken over almost all 
books, exhibitions, or television programmes that have any con¬ 
nection whatsoever with medieval Scandinavia. As one reviewer 
recently observed: "Something really must be done to stop 
publishers putting the word 'Viking' in the titles of all books 
that have vaguely medieval and faintly Germanic subjects". In the 
volume under review several writers attempt to assess what the word 
"Viking" may have meant, or what it could now be thought to mean. 
Kristjan Eldjarn in a chapter on "The Viking Myth" reminds us that 
"commercialism has found [the Viking myth] profitable enough to 
enlist it. There are Viking Airlines, Viking Hotels, and Viking 
God-knows-what in unlikely as well as likely places . . . 1,28 what 

the Viking myth has to do with the existence of Viking Tyre and 
Exhaust Centres I am not entirely sure. The word is now clearly 
used in so many places with not even vague semantic propriety. A 
dialogue in a recent cartoon strip went as follows: 

First speaker: [Grandpa] wasn't a Viking. He would 

just rob people up and down the coast. 
Second speaker: How is that different from what you do? 
First speaker: Well ... we have these GREAT HATS. 

In other words the one artefact that, as the archaeologists assure 
us, was never connected with any Viking, i.e. the horned helmet, is 
in the eyes of the majority the one factor that distinguishes a 
Viking from anyone else in history. It is as good an irony as any 
in the chronicles of wasted time or, as we would say, scholarship. 29 
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Britain ... by William Camden, trans. by Philemon Holland (London, 1610). 
Again there is a good deal of variation in the early translations, on 
which see David C. Douglas, English Scholars (London, 1939) pp.334-5. 


Edward Lye, Dictionarium . . . (London, 1772). One might assume that Lye’s 

head-word wigcyng should be a starred form since it is not cited in the 
Toronto microfiche concordance. It is however a variant spelling for 
wicing in both iElfric’s Grammar and his Glossary : see J. Zupitza, JEifrics 
Grammatik und Glossar (Berlin, 1880) p.24 line 9 (MS variants in footnotes) 
and p.3o2 line 11 likewise. 

Peter Sawyer, Kings and Vikings (London, 1982). 

Sir Walter Scott, The Pirate 3 vols. (Edinburgh, 1882) II, pp.166-7. "Is 
it more wise, think you, to mistake a wind-mill for a giant, or the 
commander of a paltry corsair for a Kiempe, or a Vi-king?" I have not 
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observed Scott using the word Vi-king elsewhere, not even in this novel 
where he readily uses other loan-words from Norse such as jarl and scald 
and berserkar . He does not use it - for example - in his poem on Harold 
the Dauntless. 

I am particularly grateful to Allan Karker of the Nordisk Institut, Aarhus 
University for helping me to check material here. In modern Swedish and 
Danish the word viking has been re-introduced from Old Norse. I do not 
know whether there is continuity in Norwegian or not: Finn H^dneb^ claimed 
in his paper to the Tenth Viking Congress (September 1985) that the word 
"survived continuously only in Icelandic and probably in Norwegian". 


Edward Freeman, The History of the Norman Conquest . . . , 1st ed., 6 vols., 

(Oxford, 1867-79) esp. vol. ii, pp.94ff.. But Wiking is not Freeman's 
preferred term for Scandinavian invaders, and he uses "Dane" or "Northman” 
much more freely. Whether he had reservations about the precise meaning 
of Wiking I am not sure, but I think it probable. 

Lesley Burnett kindly looked into the early uses of viking and reported 
that there was nothing of substance to add to the OED entry. The first 
entries the OED records are from George Chalmers's Caledonia ... 4 vols. 
(London, 1807-26) I, pp.340-1. 

William Motherwell, The Poetical Works, with memoir by J. McConechy, 2nd 
ed. (Glasgow, 1847) pp.lxiv, 13 and 14-15. 

[H.W. Wheelwright], A spring and summer in Lapland . . . by An Old Bushman 
(London, 1844) p.8, 

William Archer, trans. The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen, 11 vols. 

(London, 1906) II, p.xix. 

Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1883) II, 139 cf. 268 "Wick-dwellers" for Vikverjar . 

Paul B. Du Chaillu, The Viking Age ... 2 vols. (London, 1089) I, p.26. 


W.H. Auden and Louis MacNeice, Letters from Iceland (London, 1937) p.109. 

E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross, Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. 
(London, 1899) pp.238-9. 

R.I. Page reviewed The Vikings ed. R.T. Farrell (London and Chichester, 
1982) in Saga-Book of the Viking Society 21 (1984-5) pp.308-11. The 
quotation from Kristjan Eldjarn is on p.273 of The Vikings . 

The subject for this paper was one I first touched on in my inaugural 
lecture. It seems entirely fitting that it should find its way into print 
for Professor Cameron's festschrift, since his interest in Viking place- 
names has been a stimulus to so many students and colleagues. The 
illustration was kindly provided by Dr James Graham-Campbell, from the 
Medieval Archaeology archive in University College, London. 
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VERNACULARS: A PERSONAL ESSAY 


TOM PAULIN 


Darnell McGehey leaves a note in an air-conditioned room in Mr 
Jefferson's university: I've taken that book off of your desk . I 
look out of the window into this great sunny spicy garden, one of 
the gardens of the Enlightenment, and try to follow the recognition 
there is in' that "off of". I imagine it as Elizabethan or 
Jacobean, transplanted to Ulster, then carried to the long grasses 
of the Shenandoah Valley by the Scotch Irish, now skimming nat¬ 
urally off of the pen of a black secretary with a lost African 
heritage and a Scotch-Irish surname. I wonder when the "of" became 
redundant, and how, and why? There are answers, but not knowing 
them goes with thinking about her surname - there is a McGaheysville 
in the Shenandoah, I was once friends at school in Belfast with 
someone called Spence McGaghey. The rest of us used to love the 
cracking sound in the name (pronounced "McGackey") which was always 
launched with a triumphantly elastic "yu" sound. American speech, 
like northern Irish speech, is springy with such sounds - easy to 
feel at home in its rapping eagerness, its all-off-of-the-top-of- 
the-head intentness and sense of the now. Hopkins, who read 
Whitman, would have felt so too, and the famous cadence in "The 
Windhover" - "in his riding/Of the rolling level underneath him 
steady air" - celebrates and enacts the sudden extempore nature of 
passionate vernacular. Spence McGaghey, I remember, had a friend 
on whose foot a large packing case was once dropped. The lad who 
dropped it said to the lad who was hopping round the warehouse 
clutching his extremely sore foot, "Ack, I'm awful sorry - I did it 
accidentally". The one with the sore foot shouted, "What d'ya 
mean - y'did it acci-fuckin-bastard-cunt-indentallyI". Out of such 
a yawp - rolling and headlong (coarse and sexist too, of course) - 
a vernacular poetry can issue. 

Such a poetry faces various obstacles, notably the class- 
barriers in these islands. In the nineteenth century Browning and 
Hopkins sought to break down the high demesne wall between a stan¬ 
dard polite poetic language and demotic speech, dialect, the living 
spoken language of the people. Perhaps their different backgrounds 
helped them do this. Browning's nonconformist upbringing prevented 
him from attending Oxford or Cambridge, while Hopkins slipped out 
of the ruling class when he converted to Catholicism. He moved to 
the fringes, the provinces, and in the north of England, Wales, 
Ireland, he listened to the spoken word and sent notes on it to 
Joseph Wright. His poem, "Inversnaid", is a celebration of Scottish 
speech and of dialect words, and the language of Hopkins' verse is 
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a synthesis of various forms of regional speech. 

Tennyson, on the other hand, writes in a kitsch, standard, 
friable, Latinate English and I would like to believe that 
Browning’s line about Andrea del Sarto's paintings, "A common grey¬ 
ness silvers everything", was meant for Tennyson's verse. Some¬ 
times, for fun, Tennyson writes cleverly in dialect, but there is 
an absolute divide between his high polished language (like Virgil 
ersatzed into English) and his dialect language. The polished 
language is like arum lilies in a cold, mildly-lit hallway, the 
dialect like a holiday in the country, a brief return to the Lincoln¬ 
shire fens, to shaggy "roots", or in the case of "Tomorrow" to a 
patronizing stage-Irishness. 

Clough joyously makes the standard language, the upper middle- 
class vernacular, sing: 

Sweet it may be and decorous, perhaps, for the country 
to die; but, 

On the whole we conclude the Romans won't do it, and I 
shan't. (Amours de Voyage) 

He plays games, subverts, jokes, thinks about social class and 
beyond it. Which is why the dull dead worthy verse of his friend, 
Matthew Arnold, gets more attention. Language is a consumer object 
in Arnold and Tennyson's verse, but Clough's language parodies con¬ 
sumerism, cliche, second-rate public speech, so that his verse-line 
becomes eager, witty, intent with a rapidly developing idea, the 
quick of individual personality, the sudden immersion into (not 
consumption of) a landscape. Clough anticipates Wilde’s ludic and 
operatic deployment of upper-class speech, and it is significant 
that in the original draft of The Importance of Being Earnest the 
gardener was given a few words to say in response to a question. 

Wilde cut them and so his gardener is dumb (unlike the seditious 
gardener in Richard II) and unable to say anything against gardens 
or country houses. Although Wilde was an anarchist and socialist, 
it was only after his imprisonment that he could use a popular form 
and write as if out of the people in "The Ballad of Reading Gaol". 

It is a powerful and important poem, but this is in despite of its 
obvious rhythms and stale language. 

Social class in England seems often to make people tongue-tied 
like Wilde's gardener, as if it is impossible for those who retain 
a regional accent and a dialect to talk easily to those who speak 
the 'lingo of Metroland, the Home Counties, and who possess a ruling 
accent. Very often there is either deference or chippiness, and it 
is rare to find an egalitarian outlook, a complete freedom in 
personal social terms from class consciousness. It was that freedom 
which George Orwell perceived and envied in Nye Bevan. D.H. 

Lawrence hated the Oxford voice and although that voice can often 
sound tiresoraely rococo - all italics and innumerable exclamation 
marks - it can possess an operatic beauty, a sheer platonic perfec¬ 
tion. Harold Nicolson probably possessed such a voice and he 
worried about Ernest Bevin's way of talking. Bevin called him "my 
dear ’Arold" and 'Arold first squirmed, then grew to admire Bevin. 
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But Bevin's voice had power over Nicolson's, which for the son of a 
baronet must have been disconcerting. On the other hand Nicolson 
desperately wanted a knighthood and Bevin might help him to the 
Palace. Nicolson was a connoisseur of accents and in July, 1947, 
over lunch at the Beefsteak, he had 

an amusing talk about clique accents. There was the 
intonation of the Devonshire House circle, the nasal 
drawl of the ultras, the 1890 voice, the Bright People 
voice, the Bloomsbury voice and now the Bowra voice. 

(Diaries and Letters 1945-62, p.lOl) 

In the 1980s there is Cockney chic and various regional accents to 
choose from on the airwaves - many public voices owe a great debt 
to the Labour Movement and Wilfred Pickles. After his lunch 
Nicolson attended a Buckingham Palace garden party, but Attlee 
never gave him a knighthood. 

In the Kremlin once, Nicolson observed how an interpreter at 
a meeting with Stalin was so frightened he was unable to translate 
what the dictator was saying, and many interpreters became tongue- 
tied and incapable of carrying out their official duty when in the 
presence of the Great Leader with his heavy Georgian accent. And 
this is clearly because language, voices, accents, all fuse with 
politics and history and belong, as Clausewitz says of war, "to the 
province of social life". Thus the revolutionary patriot, Noah 
Webster, writes in his introduction to An American Dictionary of 
the English Language (1828): 

It has been commonly supposed that the Britons were 
nearly exterminated by the Saxons, and the few that 
survived, escaped into the West of England, now Wales. 

It is true that many took refuge in Wales, which their 
descendants still retain; but it cannot be true that 
the other parts of England were entirely depopulated. 

On the other hand, great numbers must have escaped 
slaughter, and been intermixed with their Saxon 
conquerors. 

Webster is disagreeing with Samuel Johnson who states in his diction¬ 
ary that most of the ancient Britons must have "perished by the 
sword". Deep down Webster feels guilty because he is thinking of 
the American Indians, and this means that we must treat with a 
certain scepticism this expression of Webster's patriotism: 

Thus the practice of hawking and hunting, the 
institution of heraldry, and the feudal system of 
England originated terms which formed, and some of 
which now form, a necessary part of the language 
of that country; but, in the United States, many 
of these terms are no part of our present language - 
and they cannot be, for the things which they express 
do not exist in this country. They can be known to 
us only as obsolete or as foreign words. 
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This is obviously a political statement and one which expresses the 
American Enlightenment, but there is something hard-nosed and self- 
righteous about Webster's attitude and I found nothing in Mr 
Jefferson's gardens that made me want to stay in the New World. As 
if illustrating an argument of Burke's, most of the Americans I met 
moved like a skitter of social atoms, all in hectic competition 
like drops of water on a hotplate. 

****** 

Tony Harrison appears to be fond of the U.S. and owns a property 
in Florida. He writes about the largely inarticulate, the Yorkshire 
working-class, and in "Social Mobility" he confronts his chosen 
subject and himself: 

Ah, the proved advantages of scholarship! 

Whereas his dad took cold tea for his snap. 

He slaves at nuances, knows at just one sip 
Chateau Lafite from Chateau Neuf du Pape . 

(Selected Poems, Penguin, 1984) 

The son of an archbishop once told me that he always started his 
students off by telling them to read a Shakespeare play, because 
if you wanted to teach someone to appreciate wine "you must always 
give them a good wine first". The puritan in me was offended, but 
I am suspicious of Harrison's lines, partly because the "s" sounds 
in the third line have a blocking effect (a shade plonky?), and 
partly because there is a personal boastfulness in Harrison's work 
which is improper in a socialist. 

The best moments in his work are when he recovers and makes 
current vernacular phrases that were once voiced by people of no 
property. He concludes a sonnet with a poignant phrase which Tidd, 
the Cato Street conspirator, used at the beginning of a letter: 

"Sir, I Ham a very Bad Hand at Righting". And he ends another 
sonnet, "National Trust", with: 

The dumb go down in history and disappear 
and not one gentleman's been brought to book: 

Mes den hep tavas a-gollas y dyr 
(Cornish) - 

"the tongueless man gets his land took," 

The last line sounds authentic because "took" is often substituted 
for "taken" in various regional vernaculars, and there is a 
similar authenticity in the "one known extant line" of W. Martin, 
paperhanger, in "Remains": "our heads will be happen cold when 
this is found ", This is an arresting vocal epiphany and it helps 
bind Harrison to the inarticulate and the ancestral, to an oral 
culture which seldom makes the printed record. The paperhanger's 
wry graffito is like a thumb print on an old brick, or like a 
phrase from a sound-archive. 
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It is arguable, though, whether Harrison doesn't convert the 
argument between RP and the vernacular into a dialogue between 
personal fame and mass obscurity. The second sonnet, "Them & (uz)", 
begins "So right, yer buggers, thenI We'll occupy/your lousy 
leasehold Poetry", and ends with the imperfectly ironic, RP state¬ 
ment: "My first mention in the TIMES/automatically made Tony 
Anthony". It is hard to whinge and boast at the same time, perhaps 
only professional Irishmen and professional Yorkshiremen can manage 
it. Autobiographical anecdote is one of the vices of this type of 
personalizing imagination, and another is a form of ancestor wor¬ 
ship. There is a Chinese proverb which says "the common people 
have no ancestors" and Harrison ignores it in the sonnet to his 
grandfather who "dressed the gentleman beyond his place". 

This boastfulness shows also in "Long Distance" where Harrison 
sets his father's vernacular against the brown bag of sweets which 
he bought for him "rushing through JFK as a last thought". The 
jetsetting self-regard is embarrassing here, and the pull of stan¬ 
dard syntax, of the great glossy metropolitan world, can be felt 
in the lines on his parents' photographs: 

Though one of them 's in colour and one 's not, 
the two are joined, apart from their shared frame, 
by what, for photographers, would mar each shot. 

The first line is direct authentic speech, then there is a shift 
into a slightly plummy formality and those faffy "f" sounds which 
disturb the third line. The effect is archaic and this is true of 
the inversion in the last line of "Cremation"; "Behind the door she 
hears the hot coals hiss". The straightforward vernacular - "She 
hears the hot coals hiss behind the door" - sounds much better (it 
has three strong stresses bunched naturally in the middle), but it 
doesn't fit the sonnet's rhyme-scheme and the words are therefore 
wrenched out of the natural speech-pattern or "sentence-sound" as 
Frost terms it. The ironic, desperate result of this wrenching can 
be to demean the working-class experience Harrison writes out of 
and for: 


And it isn't just the gap of sixteen years, 
a bigger crop of terrors, hopes and fears, 
but a century of history on this earth 
between John Keats's death and my own birth - 
years like an open crater, gory, grim, 
with bloody bubbles leering at the rim. 

This is like the drama of Pyramus and Thisbe in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream - the earnest proletarian poet stands with many black and 
Irish comedians, harmless, charming, quaint, inept. 

Another problem for the poet who believes in "the Wurd" (see 
Lorimer's translation of the New Testament into Scots which has 
recently been published by Penguin) is how to treat words which are 
opaque to a majority of his or her audience. Harrison glosses 
"tusky" as "the Leeds word for rhubarb", and although this helps 
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the reader it also concedes that the word is not, and never will 
be, part of the language outside Leeds. If that's the case then 
critics must go in search of the word's meaning and interpret it 
for the general reader. My own feeling is that the poet must cast 
his words upon the water (or "watter") and the readers who're 
interested will go in search of meanings. If they're not inter¬ 
ested, they're not interested. They may be one day, or they may 
not. 


****** 

For several years I heard tell of Michael Traynor's glossary. 
The English Dialect of Donegal (Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1953). 
It is a rare book, long out of print. One snowy day in Virginia 
I got a phone call from Stephen Rea in Ireland asking would I do 
a version of Antigone ? I don't know Greek and had to work from 
Jebb's edition, a thick parched book which had last been borrowed 
from the University of Virginia library in 1907. I ordered 
Traynor's glossary and it arrived from Texas a few weeks later. I 
photocopied it like a piece of samizdat and returned it. Reading 
through it and making notes, I wondered was it possible to make 
many of these words live? The word "jap" sounded natural because 
it was familiar from Belfast speech (it means "to spill? to splash, 
bespatter with mud or liquid"), but the word "lunk" I can't remem¬ 
ber ever having heard; 

Of a day; close, sultry. It's a terrible lunk 
heat the day; (cf. Norw. dial, lunke, tepid degree 
of heat.) 2. adv . Having a sickly feeling. I 
was feeling lunk. (App. Don. only.) 

I've tried to use the word in a poem, but it's opaque, it can't 
catch on. "Lunkhead", though, is Belfast for "thicko". 

This summer I found and bought a copy of Traynor in Glenties, 
a small town in Donegal where they have a festival every August in 
honour of Patrick Magill, the novelist and "navvy poet" who was 
anti-clerical and socialist. So now I’m the proud owner of a book 
which will or may or should be one of the stones in a cairn that 
doesn't yet exist, and may never do so (it was Murray compared 
dictionaries to cairns in The Evolution of English Lexicography ). 

And because of that non-existent, greater dictionary - a dictionary 
of Irish English - the word "lunk" is homeless, perhaps doubly so 
because it appears to have dropped out of the vernacular. 

When the play opened in Derry the Unionist critics voiced a 
different objection to the language, arguing that when Creon weeps 
over his dead son he should not call him "bairn" or "my own wee 
man". The vernacular isn't "poetic", they insisted, but standard 
speech is. My own instinct is that the only way to reach a "high" 
formal style - if that's the style you want - is to plunge into an 
often abrasive vernacular and see where it takes you. That vernacu¬ 
lar is your early experience, the experience of a community and a 
region, and it is inseparable from the past, maybe also from an idea 
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of the future. On the other hand if "dusk" is a dead word in a 
poem, isn't "dayligone" like a gnarled relic in a folk museum? It 
doesn't float naturally in the current of these times. 

Trying to find a rhythm for each character in Antigone I 
listened for the speech of Belfast, Derry, Mid-Ulster, Donegal, 
Virginia, and hoped that it might be possible to. find a language 
that wasn't simply cornered by its Ulsterness. But it may be imposs¬ 
ible to escape the folksiness of "the tight wee six" without begin¬ 
ning with a style that might be regarded as "Parnassian". Because 
I've no Irish to draw on, all that subtle exacting vowel music and 
gutturals I can only glimpse in certain translations (Kinsella and 
O'Tuama's The Poetry of the Dispossessed , Frank O'Connor's trans¬ 
lations) , or in the work of poets whose Irish English draws on the 
Irish tradition. Deep down there's a Belfast street song, probably 
the best-loved of its songs, that I hear: 

My Aunt Jane she took me in. 

She gave me tea out of her wee tin. 

Half a bap, sugar on the top 

Three black lumps out of her wee shop. 

Half a bap, sugar on the top 

Three black lumps out of her wee shop. 

My Aunt Jane she's awful smart 
She bakes wee rings in an apple tart 
And when Hallowe'en comes round 
Fornenst that tart I'm always found. 

My Aunt Jane has a bell on the door 
A white stone step and a clean swept floor 
Candy apples, hard green pears, 

Conversation lozenges. 

The song has a lovely quartzy consonantal chanting rhythm: 

/ / / / / / 

A white stone step and a clean swept floor. 

This is what Hopkins meant by instress, an effect he exemplified by 
these lines from the nursery rhyme: 

/ / / / / / 

Ding dong hell, Pussy's in the well: 

/ / / / / / 

Who put her in? Little Johnny Thin. 

The joy, or kick, of the vernacular lies in the unpredictable bunch¬ 
ing of stresses so that a line or phrase is utterly unique, simply 
and perfectly itself. This means that the speaking voice is forever 
breaking down the barriers which print creates between prose and 
verse. 

Synge's Riders to the Sea draws its inspiration from an oral 
culture and although it appears to be written in prose, it is in 
fact a cunningly disguised verse-play. Take this exchange: 
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Cathleem Is the sea bad by the white rocks, Nora? 

Nora: Middling bad, God help us. There's a great 

roaring in the west, and it's worse it'll be 
getting when the tide's turned to the wind. 
(She goes over to the table with the bundle.) 
Shall I open it now? 

This can be scanned as follows: 

Cathleen 
Nora : 


Cathleen's single iambic line is answered by lines which have either 
three or four strong beats, and the play's classical austerity 
partly resides in its being ostensibly written in prose. The prose 
form would have helped the actors and made them fit their voices 
more easily and naturally to the words. Synge's sentences are com¬ 
posed of a series of perfect, discrete vocal phrases - phrases which 
are like those vocal epiphanies which Tony Harrison draws his inspi¬ 
ration from. Such phrases take us beyond words to those tribal or 
anonymous communal energies and powers which can be sensed in 
vernacular verse - powers that can be felt whenever small children 
on long journeys snatch a phrase and repeat it and repeat it until 
it becomes strange and resonant. 

Those enduring atavistic powers are celebrated in Hugh 
MacDiarmid's "Farmer's Death": 

Keuk, ke-uk, ke-uk, ki-kwaik , 

The broon hens keckle and bouk. 

And syne wi 1 their yalla beaks 
For the reid worms houk. 

The muckle white pig at the tail 
O’ the midden slotters and slorps. 

But the auld ferm hoose is lown 
And wae as a corpse. 

The delight in pure sound here, the ecstatic sense of loud abrasive 
farmyard noises, transforms what might have been a sad, elegiac poem 
about a recently dead farmer into a carefully designed cacophony 
instinct with natural magic and with a reverence for intuited powers 
This combination of reverence and ecstatic celebration is one of the 
chief characteristics of vernacular verse and I believe it is high 


x x / / x x x / / x 

Is the sea bad by the white rocks, Nora? 


Middling bad, God help us* 

X X / / x / x / 

There's a great roaring in the west, 
x x X / x x X x 

and it's worse it'll be getting 

X X X' / X X / 

when the tide's turned to the wind. 

(She goes over to the table with the bundle.) 

/ x / < x / 

Shall I open it now? 
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time we had an anthology of such verse. Perhaps a series of 
vernacular anthologies would help us get Tennyson, Betjeman and RP 
off of our backs? 
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THE -ER- IN HATTERSLEY CHESHIRE 
AND HOTHERSALL LANCASHIRE 


J.MCN. DODGSON 

The place-name HATTERSLEY Cheshire was not well handled by me in Ch 
1 307 and addenda, 1 or by Ekwall in DEPN and Studies on English 
Place-Names, 2 where the first element is thought to be OE heah-deor 
"stag”. Lofvenberg (in an addendum, Ch 1 xxii) offered ME hattere 
"hatter" more in resignation than in hope. 

HATTERSLEY appears to have the same first element as the 
Cheshire field-name HATTER SHOOT (19c, Ch 1 308) in Hattersley town¬ 
ship, and as the lost Yorkshire West Riding place-name HATERODE 
(13c, YWR 2 182) in Batley township. (At YWR 2 182 the Bardsley 
reference should be 365, and it is irrelevant anyway.) In these 
names the first element appears as hat(t)er- and hat(t)eres- as if 
representing alternative nominative and genitive inflexions of an 
OE noun of the es/os declension like lamb , cild , etc., 3 or of an OE 
noun formed with the stem suffix PrGer -ra, -pra, -pro, etc.. 4 

A model is to hand for the first element of HATTERSLEY, in OE 
hateru "garments, clothing, rags". This is recorded only in the 
plural form; it represents the nominative plural of an es/os 
declension neuter *hat (see OED s,v. hater, hatter sb^). Pokorny 5 
indicates derivation from PrGer *hap-iz whence OHG haz, MHG haze 
"garment, raiment". For OE *hat alternative forms are theoretically 
possible, in nominative singular *hat(er), genitive singular 
hater(es) . 6 The theoretically possible composition-forms for OE 
*hat as first element in place-names would be *hat(er) nominative 
, singular, *hater(es) genitive singular, *hat (e)ra genitive plural, 
forms which are discernible from the spellings recorded for the 
place-names under discussion. The cognate appears to be the first 
element of such medieval continental German place-names as 
HATTRUNGEN (the dative plural of an -ing suffix formation) and 
HATTARSCETHA (where the final element is late-Roman -zetum, Celtic 
kaito-, " forest"). 7 

The significance of the element OE *hat(er) in the English 
place-names would probably be "a patch of ground, a scrap of land", 
referring to detached small patches of open pasture and cleared 
arable in heath or woodland country; in the putative OE models 
*hater(es)-leah, * hater-rod, there would be some overlap in the 
sense of the first and second elements, (see EPN s.vv. leah , roc?-*-). 
An interesting comparison is offered by the German dialect word 
Hader(n) "rag(s), tatter(s), flap(s)". This is cited as a field- 
name element by Sturmfels-Bischof. 8 It is similar to OE *hat(er) 
but not identical. For G Hader(n) , Pokorny 9 indicates derivation 
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from PrGer *hap-(p)ro whence OHG hadara feminine . 10 Although ME 
hatteren looks superficially similar to G plural Hadern, the -en 
is more likely a ME unhistoric plural inflexion, like that in ModE 
children , added to a plural form hatter from OE h&ter u. One is 
tempted to conjecture that the rarity of OE *h&t(er) in English 
place-names might be the result of some Anglo-Saxon preference for 
the elements OE sceat , screte , scete , etc .. 11 

The -er- in Hattersley, then, is taken to represent the stem- 
suffix of the OE - es/os declension (PrGer -az, -iz) as in OE dogor , 
ME/ModE dialect childer. A new element, in which appears the OE 
form of the PrGer noun-suffix -ra, -ri , 12 emerges from reconsider¬ 
ation of HURDSFIELD Cheshire (Ch 1 106) and a comparison of this 
place-name with HUDDERSFIELD Yorkshire West Riding (YWR 2 295); 
HOTHERSALL Lancashire (PNLa 145); and HUDSWELL Yorkshire North 
Riding (NRY 245). 

The discussion of these place-names in DEPN, in the English 
Place-Name Society volumes and in PNLa, brings up various candidates 
proposed for what may well be a first element in common: (1) OE 
hyrdel "hurdle"; (2) OE *hyrdels "hurdle enclosure", an unhistorical 
analogy of a deverbative in PrGer -isla, proposed by Lofvenberg for 
the place-name HURLESTON Cheshire (Ch 3 147) and HURDSFIELD, and 
dismissed by Arngart; 13 (3) OE hirde "herdsman" and a conjectured 
place-name OE *Hirdaleah "herdsmen's clearing" in genitive singular 
*Hirdaleas; (4) OE Hygersd personal name; (5) OE *Hu there personal 
name, variant of the once-only recorded Hythherej (6) OE *Hudr&d 
personal name, proposed for HUDDERSFIELD by Smith (YWR 2 295) who 
took it to be analogous with the personal name OE Hudeman, recorded 
only once (in 963-975 BCS 1130, Sawyer 1377), a form which Forssner 14 
identifies as OG Hutuman ; (7) OE personal name *Hudder, an -r suffix 

derivative of the recorded OE personal name Hud(d)a„ 15 This was 
proposed by Ekwall and taken up by Smith (YWR 2 295) who compared 
DODDERSHALL Buckinghamshire (Bu 109), the first element of which is 
supposed an OE personal name *Dodder related to the OE personal name 
Dodda 16 (cf. Wo xxiii); yet the place-name DODDERSHALL could contain 
the very rarely recorded plant-name dodder (mid 13c, OED) in its OE 
form *doder. 17 

It would be more convenient if we might suppose a common first 
element, an OE *huder "shelter", an -r suffix extension of the stem 
PrGer *hud(h j, 18 which is the basis of OE hyd, OHG hut "skin, hide", 
OE hydan "to hide, conceal, cover up", OHG hutta, G. Hutte "hut, 
shelter, cover", OE hodma "darkness" and prohably OE hyd "hithe, 
harbour". A cognate OHG *hud(h)ra is likely in the medieval German 
place-names HUDERECHEM 1190 and HUTHERE 12c. 19 

It is possible to project a set of OE words related to this 
PrGer stem *hud(h) which appear as likely elements in a range of 
English place-names at present ascribed to various indifferently 
recorded or explained personal names. An -ing suffix derivative, 

OE *huding, would appear in HEADFOLDSWOOD Sussex (Sx 1 133), UDIAM 
Sussex (Sx 2 520), HUDDINGTON Worcestershire (Wo 142). OE *hydel 
and *hydels (see OED s.w. huddle, hidel(s) representing derivatives 
in the PrGer suffixes -1-, - isla 20 ) appear in HUDDLESTONE Sussex 
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(Sx 1 237), HUDDISFORD and HURDLECOMBE Devon (D 1 81, 262), 
HUDDLESTON Yorkshire West Riding (YWR 4 54), and HUDLESDALE Derby¬ 
shire (Db 1 140). An OE personal name Huda is on record. 21 The 
related putative strong and weak substantives masculine and neuter, 
OE *hud, *hude "hut, shelter, cover" and *huda "one who has a 
shelter, that which gives shelter or cover"; or a neuter collective 
*hydde (PrGer *hud(h)-ja 2z ) "hutments, sheltering place, camp"? 
appear to offer satisfactory formal bases for the place-names 
HUDDESIG (BCS 801, Sawyer 496) at Blewbury Berkshire (Brk 3 794), 
HUDENHILL Oxfordshire (0 2 373), HUDNALL Hertfordshire (Hrt 37), 
HUDNALLS Gloucestershire (G1 3 243), HUDSCOTT, HUDSON, and HUDLEY 
Devon (D 2 340, 1 157, 62), WOOD ROYD (2x), HUDROYD and HUDD HILL 
Yorkshire West Riding (YWR 1 325, 3 59, 2 260, 3 101), HOTHORPE 
Northamptonshire (Nth 115), HUTCLIFFE Derbyshire (Db 2 286). The 
putative OE formal antecedent of ME hutte "hut, shelter, herdsman's 
hut", equivalent of G Hutte feminine, either an OE neuter collective 
* (ge)hytte "collection of shelters" (PrGer *hud(h) - (i)pja 2 5 ) or an 
OE feminine verb-derived noun * hutte (PrGer *hud(h)-(i)t>jon 2h ) "that 
which shelters", might be observed in such place-names as HUTSWELL 
Derbyshire (Db 2 420), UPBURY Bedfordshire and HUTTESBUTT 
Huntingdonshire (BdHu 161), HUDDLESCEUGH [hAdlskiuf] Cumberland, 
and the neighbouring field-name HUDGILL (Cu 1 216). 25 

These names, and probably also HURDSFIELD, HOTHERSALL, 
HUDDERSFIELD and the other related place-names discussed here, con¬ 
taining elements in *huder f *hud~, etc., would be significant of 
huts, shelters or sheltering-places at seasonal camps used in herd¬ 
ing, woodcutting or hunting, and would signify an epoch in the 
settlement, and a condition of the oecology of their districts. 
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It was while I was preparing a study of Scandinavian personal 
names in Yorkshire that Kenneth Cameron's pioneering work on the 
relationship between place-names and topography and geology 
inspired me to embark upon a study of place-names as evidence for 
Scandinavian settlement in that county. This is why I offer to 
him a study of a name from the wrong side of the Pennines in spite 
of the fact that we are both Lancashire folk and proud of it. 

The name York is of particular interest to the toponymist, 
partly because it has undergone so many changes in its history and 
partly because it is so well documented. Its etymology has been 
the subject of much discussion in the course of time and the name 
has been well treated with a full list of recorded forms by Hugh 
Smith (PNYE, pp.275-80: for abbreviations and bibliography see end 
of article). The aims of the present paper, therefore, are 
firstly to assemble for convenient reference information that is 
scattered throughout numerous books and articles and secondly to 
assess the influence of the users of the name on its history and 
the way in which the language spoken by the user and the context 
in which the name is employed have determined its development from 
the second century to the present day. 


Eburacum, Eboracum 

Any explanation of the etymology of the name must be based on 
•"the form recorded by the Alexandrian mathematician and astronomer 
Claudius Ptolomaeus or Ptolemy, the compilation of whose Geography 
can be dated to between 140 and 150 (Rivet and Smith 1979, p.103). 
Ptolemy records that the Roman Legio VI Victrix was based at 
’EBopaxov (= Eboracum) . The essential correctness of this form is 
confirmed by the later Romano-British sources. The fourth-century 
Antonine Itinerary has Eburacum , while locative forms such as 
Eburaci and Eboraci , which may have functioned as a kind of 
indeclinable form, occur in the surviving inscriptions (Rivet and 
Smith 1979, pp.355-6). Max Forster has argued that Ptolemy's 
’EBop- is an error for ’EBoup-, an error that would have arisen 
because o was often pronounced as u so that ou could be written for 
o and vice versa (Forster 1941, pp.248-9). The variation between 
u and o in the later sources, however, probably reflects the Vulgar 
Latin development of u >o (Jackson 1953, pp.274-8). The recorded 
forms are thus to be taken to reflect a British name *Eburacon , in 
which the adjectival suffix *-aco has been added to a British 
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plant-name *Eburo to form a place-name with a collective sense 
"place abounding in *Ebhro" . The exact meaning of British *Eburo 
cannot be determined. The cognate Old Irish word ibhar is glossed 
as taxus "yew-tree", while modern Welsh efwr denotes "cow-parsley, 
hogweed", Breton evor "black alder, hellebore", and modern German 
Eberesche "mountain ash" (Pokorny 1959, p.334; Evans 1967, pp.346- 
7; Jackson 1970, pp.73-4; Rivet and Smith 1979, p.357). It seems 
most likely that the word originally denoted a tree, probably the 
yew-tree, and that its use for other forms of vegetation was a 
later development in the individual languages. 

There is one other possible explanation of the British name 
*Eburacon . On the continent of Europe names in which the suffix 
*-aco is added to a Gaulish or Latin personal name to denote 
"property of, estate of" are of common occurrence. The personal 
name Eburos is recorded in a Gaulish inscription (Evans 1967, 
p.346) so it is possible that the British place-name means "the 
estate of Eburos”. This type of formation, however, is rare in 
Britain and probably younger on the continent than the adjectival 
formations and it seems more satisfactory to look upon the British 
name as an adjectival formation on the tree-name (Jackson 1953, 
p.39; 1970, p.74). 

Hugh Smith has drawn attention to a fourteenth-century ety¬ 
mology linking the name of York with the river-name Ure: "Use, 
quae quondam Jior dicebatur, a quo etiam dicitur Jiorke, id est 
Jior hooc (Use, which was once called Jior, from which furthermore 
Jiorke is named, that is Jior hooc)", an etymology that was 
accepted by several early toponymists, but Smith has demonstrated 
that it cannot be maintained (PNYW 7, p.141). There are two 
reasons for this. Firstly, the river at York has been known as 
the Ouse from very early times and secondly, the recorded forms of 
the river-name Ure show it to have been an original *Isura, a form 
that cannot lie behind the recorded forms of the name of the city 
(PNYW 7, pp.133-4, 140-1). 

Another erroneous interpretation of the name which may go 
right back to the Romano-British period is that the stem of the 
name is a Celtic word for "wild boar". An altar to the goddess 
Boudig was erected in Bordeaux in 237 by Marcus Aurelius Lunaris, 
a Sevir Augustalis, that is a member of a society for the promotion 
of emperor-worship, of the coloniae of York and Lincoln, Col. Ebor . 
et Lind., (Burn 1969, pp.50-1). The inscription on the altar 
records that he had vowed to erect it when he set out from York 
(ab Eboraci) . It has been argued that the sculptured bas-reliefs 
on the sides of the altar are representations of the Garonne, the 
river that carried Lunaris to Bordeaux, and of York, his port of 
departure (Courteault 1921, pp.106-7). The symbol assumed to 
represent York is a boar seen in profile to the left. This would 
imply that the British name of the city had already come to be 
understood by its inhabitants as containing a word for "boar" 

(Rivet and Smith 1979, p.357). The Indo-Germanic root epero -, 
however, which yields Germanic *ebura and Latin aper would not 
seem to have had a Celtic reflex (Pokorny 1959, p.323) and it seems 
unwise to attach too much significance to the decoration of the 
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altar as evidence for the sense attributed to the place-name in the 
third century. 

In the Romano-British sources the name Eburacum, Eboracum 
would seem originally to have referred to the military fortress on 
the left bank of the Ouse, while the civilian settlement on the 
right bank was known as Colonia Eboracensis, a distinction reflected 
in the inscription on the altar at Bordeaux. It has been argued, 
however, that both fortress and colonia were known as Eburacum in 
ordinary usage (Rivet and Smith 1979, p.356). It is difficult to 
know whether or not there had been a British settlement on the site 
before the establishment of the fortress there in the first century 
and hence whether it was Britons or Romans who were responsible for 
the coining of the name. It has been suggested that the name itself 
points to a pre-Roman settlement, since if the site had not already 
had a name, the Romans would most likely have named it from one of 
the rivers flowing there, "according to the common Roman practice" 
(Hartley 1971, p.56). Some support for this view might be derived 
from the fact that in the early fifth-century Notitia Dignitatum a 
sketch of the fort bears the caption Sextae and the text reads 
Praefectus legionis sextae . This suggests that for the Romans Sexta 
could function as a kind of place-name in much the same way as the 
phrase Ad Legionem Sext[am] does in one of the surviving inscrip¬ 
tions (Rivet and Smith 1979, pp.220, 356) and might imply that the 
name Eburacum, which was of course in existence when the Notitia 
Dignitatum was compiled, was not primarily associated with the 
Roman fort. 

The records of the Council of Arles, convened by the Emperor 
Constantine in 314, note that among those present were five Britons, 
three bishops, a priest and a deacon. The bishop from civitas 
Eboracensis had the Celtic name Eborius, which may have been 
derived from that of his see (Norman 1971, p.152; Birley 1979, 
p.151). To this very day the official signature of the Archbishop 
of York is Ebor. It should be noted, however, that the other two 
bishops had a Latin name. Restitut us, and a Greek one, Adelphius, 
respectively and that there is thus no relationship between their 
..names and those of their sees. 

In the early eighth century the Venerable Bede, writing in 
Latin, referred to the city as Eboracum oppidum (I, 5), civitas 
Eboraci (IV, 12), Eburaci (v, 19), but when referring to the epis¬ 
copal see he sometimes made the name feminine, per Eburacae 
episcopum (I, 29) (Colgrave and Mynors, 1969; Rivet and Smith 1979, 
p.356). It is the form Eborace civitas that lies behind the 
earliest occurrences of the name of the city as a mint signature 
on Northumbrian Viking coins of the early tenth century (Smart 
1981, p.lll). The name appears in various abbreviations and 
blunderings, often in the stylised form Ebraice. It has been 
suggested that it is the continental influence that is reflected in 
the distinct liturgical strain in the legends on those coins that 
accounts for the use of a Latin form of the mint name rather than 
one in the English or Scandinavian vernacular (Pirie 1975, p.lii). 
The form Eborac appears on one type of £thelstan's English coinage 
but subsequently this form was dropped and it is some form of the 
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English name that appears on the later coins from the mint. It is 
not until the reign of Henry I that an isolated Latin form of the 
mint-signature reappears, perhaps influenced by the use of this 
form in Latin documents of the period, while it has been suggested 
that the use of Eboraci on Baronial issues from the mint in Stephen’s 
reign may have been intended to distinguish these coins from the 
regular issues (Pirie 1975, p.liii). 

In Greater Domesday Book of 1086 (GDB) the city is referred to 
by Latin forms of its name in the text: jn Eboraco civitate (GDB 
298a), Eborace ciuitatis (GDB 298b), iuxta ciuitatem Eboraci (GDB 
327a), ciuitatis Eboracensis (GDB 379a) and the archbishop is 
referred to as Archiepiscopi Eboracensis (GDB 298b, 302b) and the 
abbot as Abbatis de Eboraco (GDB 298b). Both in the text and in 
the rubrics, however, the county of Yorkshire is always referred to 
by an English form of its name, e.g. Evrvicscire {passim) , Jn 
Evrvice Scyre (GDB 298b), De Evrvic Scire (GDB 373a), Jn Euruic 
scire (GDB 373a). 

The Latin form of the name of the city continued in frequent 
use in official documents in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
and was the form regularly employed when the document in question 
was in Latin. 


Cair Ebrauc, Caer Efrog 

It was naturally a British form of the name that remained in 
use by the Welsh. The city is referred to in Old Welsh as Cair 
Ebrauc and in modern Welsh as Caer Efrog , with the prefixing of the 
Old Welsh element cair "a fortified town" (Jackson 1938, p.46). 

This form gave rise to yet another erroneous explanation of the 
name. The twelfth-century historian, Geoffrey of Monmouth, recorded 
that Ebraucus , who was alive at the period when King David was 
ruling over Judea, founded a city beyond the Humber: "quam de 
nomine suo vocavit Kaerebrauc, id est civitatem Ebrauci (which was 
called Kaerebrauc after his name, that is Ebrauc's city)" (Hammer 
1951, p.44). In spite of the evidence of the Welsh forms, the fact 
that the Anglo-Saxons, when they converted the name of the city to 
*Ecforwic , replaced Ebor- by Eofor- might suggest that the unstressed 
vowel of the second syllable had still been distinguishable when the 
first Anglo-Saxons, probably Roman mercenaries, arrived in York and 
that the name at that time probably had a form such as *Evorog 
(Jackson 1953, p.655; 1970, p.74), although the same substitution 
could have been made even if the unstressed vowel had already been 
lost (Zachrisson 1926, p.366). 


Eoforwic, Eoforwicceastre, Eu(e)rvic 

The word with which the Anglo-Saxons associated the British 
element was Old English (OE) efor, from the Germanic root *ebura 
"wild boar". In later sources efor has the form eofor as a result 
of u-umlaut (Campbell 1959, §210; Smart 1981, p.lll). As a place- 
name specific the word is of fairly common occurrence in England. 
Either the word itself or the personal name of identical form is 
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combined with habitative elements such as -ingaham (Everingham, 

PNYE, p.233), -ingtun (Everington, PNBrk, p.279), -tun (Everton, 
PNBdHu, p.104; PNLa, p.115; PNNt, p.29), and with originally topo¬ 
graphical elements such as -leah (Everley, PNW, p.329; PNYN, p.115; 
Eversley Ha, Yearsley, PNYN, p.193), -dun (Everdon, PNNth, p.21; 
Eversden PNCa, p.159), -heafod (Eversheds, PNSr, p.276), - holt 
(Eversholt, PNBdHu, p.123), - hyrst (Ewehurst, PNK, p.96), - land 
(Yaverland, Isle of Wight), - sceaga (Evershaw, PNBk, p.42), and 
-sceat (Eversnot, PNDo). All these place-names, however, will 
almost certainly have been coined after the date at which the 
English first became acquainted with the name of York but they do 
suggest that it would have been natural enough for the English to 
associate British *evor in a place-name with their own animal term 
e(o)for. 

For the adjectival suffix of the British name the English 
substituted the element -wuc. This generic occurs fairly frequently 
in place-names in England with the meanings "(dairy) farm, hamlet, 
salt-works". The first two of these denotations might have been 
more or less applicable to the settlement at York but it seems more 
likely that the English actually associated the generic with the 
civilian settlement outside the military fort at York, since this 
settlement had probably been referred to as "the vicus" (Gelling 

1978, p.58). It is perhaps significant that the element -wlc 
occurs as the generic of, or as an epexegetic addition to, the 
names of several of the comparatively rare truly urban settlements 
of the pre-Viking period, for example Hamwic (Southampton), 

Lundenwic (London) and continental Quentauic (Ekwall 1964, pp.15- 
20). The English may have been emphasising the urban nature of 
the settlement when they remodelled the Celtic name. 

It has been noted that the English translator of Bede's Historia 
Ecclesiastics almost always refers to York as Eoforwicceastre , a 
form which also occurs in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , while 
Eforwicceastre is found in the OE translation of Orosius (Campbell 

1979, 34; cf. A Microfiche Concordance to Old English (Toronto, 

1980) s.v.). The OE element ceaster "old (Roman) fortification" 
was often compounded with a pre-English name in the early period 
of English place-name formation (Cox 1975-1976, p.62). 

*E(o)forwlcceaster must have existed side by side with *E(o)forwlc 
as a name for the city in the pre-Conquest period. 

Names in -wuc show palatalisation and assibilation of final 
-c in most parts of England but not in the north, including 
Northumberland (Ekwall 1964, p.20). Since there is little trace 
of Scandinavian influence on the nomenclature of Northumberland, 
it is not necessary to ascribe the final -k in the modern form of 
the name York to Scandinavian influence, although it is possible 
that the final -c in Eoforwic may sometimes have been palatalised 
and assibilated. Ekwall notes that Gaimar rhymes Evrevic with 
Edelfriz , which suggests that Norman [ts] has replaced OE [t)], and 
in a number of place-names in the East Riding the OE element wic 
has been replaced by Scandinavian vi<5r rather than vik, suggesting 
that in these names the pronunciation of final -c was [tj] rather 
than [k] (Ekwall 1964, pp.58-60). 
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It has already been noted that the English form of the name is 
employed in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and in the OE translations of 
Bede and Orosius and it can be assumed that it was the form normally 
employed in English contexts. Very few pre-Conquest English docu¬ 
ments survive from northern England but there are two in which the 
name of the city appears in English form: of Euerwic [1023] 12th- 
century manuscript (Sawyer 1968, no.956) and on Euerwic [1060-1066] 
14th-century manuscript (Sawyer 1968, no.1161), while the English 
version of the law of Archbishop Thomas for the city of York, dating 
from about the year 1080, has in the surviving thirteenth-century 
manuscript the forms Euerwic and Euerwyc (Liebermann 1903, pp.279- 
80). On the coins of the York mint from 973 until well after the 
Conquest the mint signature was invariably rendered as some variation 
or abbreviation of an OE Eoferpic , although the initial syllable had 
become Ef- by about 1074 and in the reign of Henry I v replaced f 
and w replaced wgn (Pirie 1975, p.liii; Smart 1981, p.lll). It has 
been suggested that it was the prestige enjoyed by the city that 
ensured the survival of its English name on coins for such a long 
time (Pirie 1975, p.liii). 

The English form of the name of the county of Yorkshire is the 
one normally employed in the Post-Conquest period, even in many 
documents written in Latin. It has already been noted that this is 
the form employed in Greater Domesday Book. It also occurs 
regularly in Latin charters and writs of Henry I (e.g. Farrer 1914, 
nos.15, 18, 90, 91, 93, 129, 130) and in the Great Roll of the Pipe 
in the reign of Richard I (Stenton 1926). The Pipe Roll also 
employs an English form of the name of the city (ad portam castelli 
de Euerwich ', Burgenses de Euerw ', Euerwich') beside the abbreviated 
Latin form (Clues Ebor ', Telarii de Ebor', in civitate Ebor', in 
castello Ebor '). 

There is also evidence that in the eleventh century the current 
English form of the name could influence the form taken by the 
Latin name in a transcript of a Latin text from the eighth century. 
There are two surviving old manuscripts of Eddius Stephanus' Life 
of Bishop Wilfrid but whereas the one (Bodleian Library, Fell 
collection, from c.llOO) always has the form Eboraca civitas , the 
other (BL Cotton Vespasian D. VI, from the eleventh century), which 
may have been written in Yorkshire, has four instances of Euroica 
civitas as against only one of Eboraica civitas (Colgrave 1927, 
pp.xiii, 50, 58, 90, 106, 112). 

The English form of the name of the city was also employed in 
documents written in French, even as late as the early fifteenth 
century (PNYE, p.276). The French version of Archbishop Thomas's 
law from about 1080, for example, has the forms Evervic and 
Everwyk , although it does have one reference to communio Eboraci 
(Liebermann 1903, pp.279-80). Wace, the twelfth-century author of 
the French metrical translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia 
Regum Britanniae , states that it was the French who were respon¬ 
sible for the corruption of the British name to the form Evrewic: 
"Franceis puis cel nun corumpirent / E d'Eborac Evrewic firent 
(then the French corrupted this name and made Evrewic out of 
Eborac)" (Arnold 1938, I p.84), while the English translator of 
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Wace, La3amon, whose work survives in two thirteenth-century manu¬ 
scripts, adapts the text at this point to: "Seodden comen vncude 
men; / & Eoverwic heo hahten" (Madden 1847, I p.113); and the 
Lincolnshire author, Robert Mannyng of Brunne, writing in the early 
fourteenth century, renders this passage as: "Frankys spech is not 
so like, / For Eborak thei calde it Everwyk" (Madden 1847, III 
p.315). 


Yerk 


In the Middle English period the pronunciation of the OE 
diphthong eo would seem to have developed to [je] in many parts of 
the country and this development is reflected in forms such as 
Yeveresleye 1304 and Yearesley 1577 of Yearsley (PNYN, p.193); and 
by the form Yereley 1577 and the dialectal pronunciation [ji^ls] of 
the name Everley (PNYN, p.115). Both these North Riding names have 
OE eofor as their specific. Loss of intervocalic v from OE f occurs 
fairly frequently in Yorkshire place-names (PNYW 7, pp.92-3). The 
same developments as in Yearsley must be reflected in the form Yerk , 
rhyming with clerk, which occurs in the fourteenth-century Lay of 
Havelok (1.1178) as the name of the city (Skeat 1915, p.43), and in 
the early twentieth-century Lincolnshire dialect form [jerk] (Smith 
1924, pp.294-6; Zachrisson 1926, p.363). An alternative explanation 
of the form Yerk in Havelok is that it is a blend of English Euerwic 
and a scandinavianised form *3orwik (Dobson 1957, §430 n.3) but this 
seems less satisfactory. 

Jorvik, Jork, 3orc, York 

The earliest record of the scandinavianised form of the name 
of the city is as the Icelandic exonym iorvik in Egill Skallagrimsson 1 s 
Arinbjarnarkvida, composed in the year 962 and recorded in a 
fourteenth-century manuscript at the end of a transcript of Egils 
saga (Jonsson 1912-15, AI, p.44). The same form occurs in Sigvatr 
Pordarson's Knutsdrapa from about 1038, also first recorded in a 
fourteenth-century manuscript (Jonsson 1912-15, AI, p.248). In 
later Icelandic sources Iork is found as an alternative form of the 
name. In Haralds saga Har&rada in Heimskringla, for example, which 
was compiled about 1230, both forms occur (Adalbjarnarson 1951, 
pp.179 and 181). The name Jorvik was taken from Europe to Iceland 
and bestowed upon settlements there, probably in the tenth or 
eleventh centuries (Kuhn 1949, p.54). There are four localities in 
Iceland called Jorvik and it is noticeable that they all bear the 
uncontracted form of the name. 

As far as the interpretation of the first element of Jorvik is 
concerned, it would seem that the Scandinavians had recognised the 
ultimate identity of OE eofor with a word in their own language. 

The regular development of the Primitive Scandinavian form *eburaA 
of the word for-"wild boar" would have been to Old West Scandinavian 
*jorr, Old East Scandinavian *iur but these forms do not survive in 
independent use and it is only a side-form jgfnrr, a new formation 
on the basis of the syncopated inflexional forms, that occurs indepen¬ 
dently in Old West Scandinavian in the transferred sense "prince, 
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warrior". That the contracted forms had, in fact, been current in 
Scandinavia, however, is shown by their occurrence, as appellatives 
or personal names, in such place-names as Danish Jorl^se, Jystrup, 
J<z$rlunde and J^rslev (Jorgensen 1981, pp.61-2) ; and Swedish Juringe, 
Djursnes and Djurfors (Stahle 1946, pp.251-3); and as the first 
element of compound personal names such as West Scandinavian 
Jorulfr and Jorunn (Janzen 1947, pp.83-4). 

It is perfectly natural that it should be the West 
Scandinavian form of the word for "wild boar" that replaced OE 
eofor in the Icelandic exonym. In view of the predominantly 
Danish nature of the Scandinavian settlement of Yorkshire, however, 
it might have been expected that the scandinavianised form of the 
name that became current in England would have reflected the 
Danish form of the word. The suggestion has been made that the 
employment of the West Scandinavian form in York might reflect the 
fact that Norwegian kings ruled here for many years (Zachrisson 
1926, p.366 n.2). 

The development of the form York from Everwic has been com¬ 
pared with that of the Frisian place-name Jorwerd from *Ewerwerth 
and it has been argued that it is Scandinavian influence that 
accounts for the development that has taken place in both of the 
names (Miedema 1966, p.9; and 1978, pp.54-7). Miedema reckons with 
two possible forms of Scandinavian influence in the name Jorwerd. 
Either it is to be looked upon as a Frisian parallel to the 
Grimston-hybrids in England, in which a Scandinavian personal name 
*Jor has replaced the original Frisian specific, or the original 
Frisian falling diphthong is to be considered to have developed 
into a rising one under Scandinavian influence (Miedema 1978, 
pp.73-4). There is, however, evidence that rising diphthongs 
developed in Frisian independently of Scandinavian influence 
(Feitsma 1963, pp.103-4) and it seems more satisfactory to treat 
the development in Jorwerd as an internal Frisian one (Hofmann 
1976, p.38; Blok 1978, pp.44-5), particularly in the light of the 
generally sparse and uncertain evidence for Scandinavian linguistic 
influence on Frisian. 

There is, of course, much more substantial evidence for 
Scandinavian influence on the nomenclature of Yorkshire than on 
that of Frisia but the possibility should be borne in mind that 
the development of the diphthong [jo] in York might also have 
taken place independently of Scandinavian influence. OE eowu "ewe" 
developed the dialect form yowe (Ekwall 1963, p.63? cf. Wright 
1905, p.425) and the development of a rising diphthong is probably 
also evidenced in the recorded forms Yoverland 1311, 1312, 

Yoverlond 1312 of the place-name Yaverland in the Isle of Wight, 
whose specific is OE eofor (Kokeritz 1940, pp.ciii-civ, 262). 

As far as the second element - wic of the OE form of the name 
is concerned, the Scandinavians presumably associated this with 
their word vik f. "small bay, inlet", even though this is not topo¬ 
graphically appropriate. It has been assumed that the younger form 
of the Scandinavian exonym Iork reflects loss of v in unstressed 
position after a long first syllable, since there is some evidence 
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for loss of v in such positions in the Scandinavian languages, for 
example in Old Icelandic Noregr < Norvegr (Noreen 1923, §235. If) 
and Old Danish Othensi, Othense c.llOO < *Oth<sns-we , -wi (Brsrindum- 
Nielsen 1957, §388). It has been claimed by Kristian Hald, for 
example, that the Old Danish generic wik has been reduced to -k in 
a number of names in Jutland, including Fr^yk, Hjerk, Bork, Skjerk 
and Vork (Hald 1965, p.247). Fr^yk was certainly originally a 
name in -wik. Its earliest recorded form is Frfiydewigh 1418 and 
the development to FrjzSyk is a young one (Alb^ge 1976-84, pp. 155-6, 
555). Hjerk was probably originally a compound in -wik , in which 
the contracted form developed at the end of the fifteenth century 
(Kousgard Sorensen 1982, pp.56-7). If it could be proved that the 
other three names were also originally names in -wik, then they 
would offer close parallels to the development to York, but there 
is nothing in their recorded forms to suggest that they were ever 
compounds in - wik and it seems more likely that they are all k- 
derivatives, either derivative place-names or derivative appella¬ 
tives functioning as place-names (Alb^ge 1976-84, pp.267-8, 554-5). 
That a k-derivative could assume a form identical with that of York 
is shown by the name of the settlement now known as Jork which lies 
just north-west of Hamburg. The etymology of this name is uncertain, 
since its early forms, Maiorc 1221, van Maiorke 1358, tho dem 
Jorke 1366, are conflicting, but the most satisfactory explanation 
would seem to be that it is a k-derivative of the word goor "mud" 
and that the early forms in Mai- simply result from incorrect word- 
division in a Low German phrase such as "in deme Jorke" (Hofmeister 
1979, pp.70-2). It is of significance for the explanation of the 
contracted form York that the four places called Jorvik in Iceland 
all retained this form of the name and that the place-name generic 
vik , wik survives to the present day as -vik or -vig in all the 
place-names in which it is known to occur in Norway and Denmark with 
the exception of Fr^yk and Hjerk, in both of which names the 
reduction to -k took place much later than in the name York. 

The question arises, therefore, as to whether the form lork in 
the Icelandic sagas might not represent a re-introduction of the 
name into Icelandic after contraction had taken place on English 
soil. Contact between England and Scandinavia remained close until 
at least about the year 1100 and there would have been many oppor¬ 
tunities for a new form of the name to have been adopted. Intro¬ 
duction of two different forms of the name at two different periods 
would seem to be the most satisfactory explanation of the uncer¬ 
tainty felt by the thirteenth-century Icelandic authors as to which 
form to employ in their works. 

Unfortunately there is very little early written evidence from 
England for scandinavianised forms of the name. This is mainly 
because of the continued use of Latin or English forms in written 
documents. It has been suggested very tentatively that two forms 
of the mint signature on coins of Cnut and Harthacnut might reflect 
an Anglo-Norse form of the name that was current in the city 
(Smart 1973, p.223; 1981, p.lll). These are the forms Eorc and 
Eorocc . It would be rather strange, however, for a local pronun¬ 
ciation to be reflected in types that were probably not engraved 
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locally and it is possible that the two forms are merely blunder- 
ings of the more normally occurring signatures reflecting some form 
of Eoforpic . 

If the coin inscriptions are not to be accepted as evidence 
for the existence of a contracted form of the name, then it is 
La 3 amon who provides the earliest evidence for contraction. After 
attributing the introduction of the form Eoverwic to uncude men, 
La3amon goes on to say that norperne men through a bad habit or ill 
practice ( ane unpewe) called the city 3eorc or 3orc , according to 
the two surviving manuscripts, both now dated to the second half of 
the thirteenth century (Madden 1847, I p.113; Stanley, 1968). It 
has been assumed that the expression "northern men" referred to the 
people of Yorkshire (Zachrisson 1909, p.64) but it must surely 
denote the Scandinavian settlers. Robert Mannyng of Brunne in the 
early fourteenth century has the form 3ork and the fourteenth- 
century interpolation in a copy of the chronicle attributed to 
Robert of Gloucester reads: "And suth me clefeth Euerwicke this 
ilke toun y-wis, / And York also, thorgh light speche, y-hote also 
hit is" (Madden 1847, III p.315). An English charter from 1343 
incorporated in the Whitby Cartulary of c.1400 has the form 3ork 
(Atkinson 1879-81, p.230) and the same form occurs in the romance 
of Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild , composed early in the fourteenth 
century and recorded in a manuscript of 1330-40 (Ekwall 1963, 
p.124). From about 1400 the form York is the one which occurs 
regularly in English contexts (PNYE, p.277). 

Although the initial w of the second element is lost in the 
modern pronunciation of many English place-names in -wic, for 
example Barwick, Berwick on Tweed, Greenwich, Harwich, there is no 
evidence for this loss in surviving spellings from the medieval 
period. Karl Luick would assign the loss of w in names other than 
York to the early Modern English period (Luick 1921-40, §778, 2), 
while E.J. Dobson, although noting that evidence for the loss does 
not begin to appear until the fifteenth century, considers that the 
change took place in the Middle English period (Dobson 1957, §421 
(ii)). Ekwall has claimed that the w was sometimes lost early, 
pointing as examples to Barnack, Swanage and Winch (Ekwall I960, 
p.516), but there seems little reason to accept this claim. 

Barnack in Northamptonshire can hardly be explained as a name in 
-wic on the basis of the recorded forms (PNNth, p.230) and the ety¬ 
mology of Winch in Norfolk is too uncertain for its forms to be 
treated as evidence for a sound development (Ekwall 1964, p.53). 
Swanage in Dorset is indeed a name in -wic but the earliest of its 
recorded spellings to indicate a pronunciation without w are from 
the sixteenth century (PNDo, 1. p.52). The early loss in York can 
thus hardly be explained as the result of the working of regular 
English sound developments. 

It would seem that in the name of York there must have been a 
local dialectal development beginning with the loss of w and ending 
with syncopation of the vowel with secondary stress. This combined 
development would seem to have taken place both in the English form 
of the name, Euerwic > 3eorc > Yerk, and in scandinavianised 
Jorvik > Jork . Evidence for an intermediate stage between Jorvik 
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and York may perhaps be provided by the surname Yorick, immortal¬ 
ised as the name of the king's jester whose skull provokes Hamlet 
to reflection in the graveyard, as that of the parson in Laurence 
Sterne's Tristram Shandy who claims to descend from the jester, and 
as the nom de plume adopted by Sterne himself. Shakespearean 
scholars are not agreed as to the origin of the name Yorick, one 
taking it to be a corruption of Saxo's Roricus and another assuming 
it to be a form of the Danish name Jurgen (cited by Jenkins 1982, 
p.386). No Danish name resembling Yorick is in fact recorded but 
there is a Frisian name Jork, which has been explained as a hypo¬ 
coristic form of a name in Eber- (Mackensen 1983, p.100) and it is 
not inconceivable that Shakespeare might have included such a 
Frisian name in the anachronic cosmopolitan mish-mash that forms 
the nomenclature of the court at Elsinore. Harold Jenkins, how¬ 
ever, has suggested very tentatively that when Shakespeare wrote 
"Alas, poor Yorick", there may have been an echo in his mind of the 
exclamation: "Alas, poor York" that he had earlier employed in the 
third part of Henry VI (Jenkins 1982, p.386) and it is perhaps 
significant that the Yorkshire author and clergyman, Laurence 
Sterne, who adopted Yorick as a pen-name, was a prebend of York 
cathedral with a house in York, and that his novel Tristram Shandy 
was considered to be a satire on York affairs. It seems likely 
that both Shakespeare and Sterne associated the name Yorick with 
the name York and that the surname may in fact represent a local 
form of the name of the city. It is uncertain, however, whether 
this form ever actually functioned as a surname. I have not been 
able to trace any reference to a surname Yorick in the dictionaries 
of surnames available to me and there are no subscribers with this 
name in the current telephone directories for York, Nottingham or 
Manchester. Alas, poor Yorick may only be a figment of Shakespeare's 
imagination. 


York as an eponymic base 

In the course of time the city of York has been much favoured 
as an eponymic base for the formation of toponymies outside England. 
It has already been noted that the Vikings took the name in its 
scandinavianised form Jorvlk to Iceland and bestowed it upon four 
settlements there. After the Norman Conquest of England there was 
an English emigration to Byzantium (Fell 1974). A thirteenth- 
century Latin chronicle compiled by an English monk and the 
fourteenth-century Icelandic saga of Edward the Confessor both 
record that the English settlers called their colony England and 
named their new homes after towns in the home country but it is 
only the saga that gives two examples of such names - Lundunfam) 
and Jork (Codex Stockholm Perg. 5 fol. f.71r [14th century] and 
Flateyjarbok f.213rb [late 14th century]). It is thus the con¬ 
tracted form of the name that was taken by the English to the 
Crimea. 

In North America the name York became very popular, although 
the eponymic base was not always the Yorkshire city ( Encyclopedia 
Britannica 1978, X pp. 826-9). The town of York in Maine received 
this name after the English city in 1652, in replacement of an 
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earlier name, Gorgeana. In 1664 the English took over Nieuw 
Amsterdam from the Dutch ahd renamed it New York - not after the 
city but in honour of the governor of the colony, the Duke of York. 
The first permanent settlement in Pennsylvania was laid out in 1741 
and named York after the English city. In 1781 the British were 
defeated at Yorktown, Virginia and in the next century Yorktown, 
Iowa, was called after Yorktown, Virginia. York, Nebraska, was 
laid out in 1869 and named for York, England, Several small local¬ 
ities in the United States were named Yorktown or Yorkville 
(Stewart 1970, p.546). In Canada, too, York proved a popular 
eponymic base. The trading-base known as York Factory in Manitoba, 
established on the site of a fort built in 1684, was actually named 
after the Duke of York but the township of York in Ontario 
received this name in 1793 after the English city, in replacement 
of an earlier name, Dublin; and York, Ontario, became in turn the 
inspiration for Yorktown in Saskatchewan, which was settled by men 
from Ontario. In Australia the town of York in Western Australia 
was surveyed and proclaimed in 1831 and named after York in England. 


Conclusion 

The development of the British name has now been traced from 
its topographical origin through its employment by the Romans for 
their fort and civilian settlement, its partial conversion by the 
English for use of their fortified settlement, episcopal see and 
mint, its adoption by the Vikings in scandinavianised form for the 
seat of their Northumbrian kingdom and as an eponymic base for four 
names in Iceland, and finally its contraction to the form that is 
current today for the name of the Yorkshire city and that is the 
basic name for eponymised names in Byzantium, North America and 
Australia. It seems likely that the contraction of the name took 
place in Yorkshire, perhaps because contact between two languages 
there contributed to a development which would not normally have 
taken place in either of the languages involved. In its new sur¬ 
roundings in North America the contracted name sometimes acquired 
epexegetic suffixes such as - town , -ton, -ville and factory, thus 
receiving a form of compensation for the losses it had sustained 
in the Old Country. 
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CROPS FOR MAN AND BEAST 


JOHN FIELD 


On 22 May 1959, there appeared in The Times Literary Supplement a 
review commending a new three-volume addition to the Survey of 
English Place-Names. The final paragraph began: 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the work of 
explaining minor and field names seems to have been 
carried a good deal further than in some previous 
volumes of the Place-Name Society; and if many such 
names still remain without any account of their 
origin, that was no doubt inevitable unless publi¬ 
cation was to be unduly delayed? and after all it 
is in some ways rather a virtue than a fault that 
a book which makes so valuable a contribution to 
knowledge as this does should also provide a stimulus 
to further enquiry. 

The work being reviewed, Kenneth Cameron's The Place-Names of 
Derbyshire , 1 undoubtedly offered students of field-names an abun¬ 
dance of material on which to draw, as well as a perception of 
details overlooked in the Society's pre-War volumes. The Cumberland 
survey 2 had been the first to incorporate field-names in the 
relevant parish sections of the volumes, and this practice was 
followed (with a much more generous selection of examples) in Dr 
Gelling's The Place-Names of Oxfordshire . 3 Professor Cameron's 
survey provided a separate glossary of elements occurring in field- 
names, as well as the customary discussion of selected terms found 
in names of recent origin. These features had been found in some 
earlier surveys but were here developed to the extent made possible 
by a larger number of field-names. 

On the frequent specifier, Big, for example, there had been no 
particular comment in previous volumes. Cameron's observation on 
this term may or may not have been among those thought by the 
reviewer to be likely to "provide a stimulus to further enquiry": 

"In some instances it is descriptive of the size of the land, but 
more often it would appear to be from bygg 'barley'" (PN Db 756). 4 
As this term is of Old Norse origin, it might be thought to be 
limited to an area of Scandinavian settlement. It is not really 
significant, however, that there should be no convincing instances 
of the element in the published field-name lists in the Hundreds of 
Scarsdale and of Repton & Gresley, noted as being those offering 
most place-name evidence for such settlement. The term passed into 
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the English dialects of the Midlands and the North, with a special 
(if not precise) sense, to be discussed later. 

The more usual term, barley, is found frequently in these and 
other hundreds of Derbyshire. In addition to four or five examples 
of Barley Croft and two of Barley Field, the element is combined 
with Close in Ault Hucknall, with Storth in Pinxton (on record from 
1699), and with Bottoms and Close in Netherseal. Another possible 
example is Berley Butts (sic, in Hasland). Big Hook, in Morton, and 
Big Field and Meadow, in Walton upon Trent, receive no supporting 
evidence from early forms to sustain a derivation from bygg. It may 
be observed that there is a Big Close and a Brewery Close (but no 
Barley Close) in Derby, and a Big Croft and Malt House Croft (but no 
Barley Croft) in Dalbury Lees. It cannot be argued merely from this 
(partly negative) evidence that Big in these places has any other 
than a quantitative sense. Instances of the cereal allusion can be 
found, however, in other counties. Yorkshire (West Riding) examples 
include Bigg Croft (Stirton), Bigcrofte (Horton in Ribblesdale 
1534), and the Bigg Croke, among the sixteenth-century fields of 
Settle. Among the Tithe-Apportionment names of Bentham is Bigbergh, 
traceable to Bigbergh or Bygbergh in deeds of 1235-55 and somewhat 
later. In Westmorland there are, among recent names, Biglands 
(Patton), Bigg lands (Meathop) and Bigham (Barbon)? and from 
fourteenth-century documents, Bigcroft (Helsington Chapelry). Bygg- 
hus , the ON equivalent of OE bere-<srn, "barley house, barn", occurs 
in Bighusdal c.1294 (Lowther), alongside Berslak a.1286, which 
appears to be a derivative of OE here. The generic, from ON slakki 
"hollow", is found with other cereal-names in this township: 

Haverslac 1200-1300, from ON hafri "oats", and Waytslak c.1300, 

"wheat hollow". 

Barley Croft has the distinction of an OED citation, in the form 
Bsrlice croft 996. Most English field-names alluding to this crop 
have as their first element either Barley (OE b&rllc) or one of the 
spellings of Bear (OE bere), from which it appears to be formed. 
Agriculturally, these three terms, bigg, bear, and barley, are not 
now taken to be synonymous, though the distinction between the 
first two is not always precisely observed. Bigg refers to Hordeum 
hexastichon, with six rows of spikelets. Though of inferior 
quality, it grows quickly, and so is more suited to northern areas. 
Barley, Hordeum distichon, has only two rows. Bear is Hordeum 
tetrastichon, the name describing its structure and implying also 
the general regional intermediacy of its occurrence between the 
others. Sir Walter Scott's dismissive reference to Reuben Butler's 
not knowing "bear from barley" ( The Heart of Midlothian, chap, ix) 
appears more serious when the failure in visual discrimination is 
realised. 

Medieval forms containing b&rlic are not common, one instance 
being Barlichforlange 13c, in Pitchcombe Gl. Midland and southern 
examples of field-names derived from bere are numerous, though 
sometimes disguised in their modern forms. An early instance is 
Berefurlong 1367, in Tredington Gl. One of the more frequent and 
transparent examples is Bear Croft, found in Hinstock and in 
Middleton Scriven Sa, in Fifehead Neville Do, in Gotherington Gl, 
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and in Church Minshull Ch. Berecroft occurs in Foulk Stapleford Ch, 
in a document dated 1202-29, and in Hurdsfield from the late 13th 
century, as do Le Berecroftes in Poynton and le Berecroft in Little 
Budworth, in the same county. Combined with -hill, this element 
sometimes produces Beryl or Berrill forms. Berryl Close, in Hatton 
Db may be compared with Bear Hill 1696. There is an even earlier 
antecedent of Berril Hedge, in Tysoe Wa: Berihul 1284. Other 
instances are Berrel, in Woodford Halse; Beryl, in Maidford (both 
Northants); Berril, in Ledbury North Sa; and Berrill, in Burton 
Overy Lei. 

The cereal, rye, is alluded to even in a number of major 
place-names, e.g., Ryhall, Raydon, Rayleigh, and the frequent 
Roydon. In field-names the element (OE ryge) offers little 
variation in its appearance. Forms with Ru(y) are not uncommon, 
e.g., in Gloucestershire, Rulinge 1284 "rye ridge" (Winchcomb), 
Rufurlange 12c (Alderton), Rufurlong c.1250 (Swindon), and 
Ruyforlonge 1286 (Standish). There may sometimes be a possibility 
of confusion with derivatives of ME atter e or atter ie. Percy 
Reaney 5 interpreted Rye Field, in Kelvedon Ess ( Reyfeld 1318) as 
"at the island or low-lying land" (OE (azt p&re) eg) , and Hugh 
Smith 6 gives Rye and Crooked Rye, field-names in Leonard Stanley Gl, 
as "at the stream", with elements atcer and ea. Combination with 
certain generics, e.g., halh "nook", hyll "hill", and leah "wood, 
glade, clearing" produces such forms as Royal, Ryall, and Ryle, 
found in various counties, as well as Ryley or Riley, which may be 
confused with the surname. In Place-Names of Derbyshire , Kenneth 
Cameron interprets Royle 1535, in Stapenhill, as "perhaps rye 
clearing", with leah as the second element. George Foxall 7 has 
recorded the Shropshire examples Royals, in Bedstone and in 
Rushbury; Royal Bank, in Wrockwardine; and The Riley, in Burford 
and in Prees. 

Commenting on Ryecroft as the name of several small localities 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, Smith remarks (PNYW 3.31) that this 
is "a very common field-name", examples of which he records in Long 
Drax, Great Preston, Hirst Courtney, Wakefield, and a number of 
other places, as well as compounds with other generics, e.g., Rye 
Roods (Birkin). Rye Croft is found in other counties at Baddesley 
Ensor and at Coleshill in Warwickshire; and at Idridgehay, at 
Clifton and Compton, and at Hognaston, in Derbyshire. John Dodgson 8 
records a number of instances among modern names in Cheshire, as 
well as Ruecroft 1262 (Somerford Booths), Ruycroft 1309-12 (Lower 
Bebington), and Ruykroft early 14c (Odd Rode). The Tithe Award 
name Rye Croft in Frodsham Lordship has earlier forms Rucrof 1317, 
Ruycroft c.1320, 1348, Ricroft(e) 1331, 1362, and Rycroft 1338, 

1394. Dodgson also draws attention to ryeland , cited as a common 
noun in OED and meaning "land, usually of a light and inferior 
quality, suitable for growing rye". Barbara Kerr 9 offers parallel 
evidence. In Dorset, she observes, "Rye was less frequently sown 
than white corn crops, yet it appears more often in field names, 
particularly as Ryelands (North Poorton) and Rye Croft (Whitchurch 
Canonicorum)" (p.140). It is so used in an entry in a Cheshire 
charter of 1481, "a parcel of land called a Ryland" (in Aston by 
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Sutton), and Dodgson 10 accepts this term as an independent element, 
found in Reylonds Hey (Greasfcy), Rylands Fields (Little Neston), 
and Ryelands Meadow (Little Sutton). The termination - lance also 
occurs, for - lands as with other first elements, a Cheshire example 
of this being Roylance, in Toft. 

In Warwickshire, Rhine Hill occurs as a minor name in Long 
Itchington and in Hampton Lucy, earlier forms being Ruynhull 12c 
for the former and Rynehyll 1536 for the latter. The first element 
seems to be the adjective rygen from OE ryge, found also in Ruin 
Clifford ( Ryne Clyfford 1330) in Stratford on Avon. This adjective 
may occur in the name of a furlong shared between the parishes of 
Sherington and Chicheley (Bucks), Rynfurrow 1557, noted as of 
obscure meaning by Professor A.C. Chibnall. 11 One of the great 
fields of Newton Blossomville was known as Clifton Rhyneli. 12 It 
cannot be ignored that the adjoining parish is Clifton Reynes, but 
this may account merely for the Clifton part of the field-name 
which was recorded simply as Rynell in the 1680 terrier (Beresford, 

р. 20). The similarity between Reynes and Rhyneli may have attracted 
the Clifton element as a piece of popular etymologizing. Another 
possibility is that suggested by Rynnels, noted by Reaney as a 
variant of runnel “short stream, drainage furrow" (PN C 354). The 
adjective rygen is found also in Withington Gl, which had a Ruyndone 
"rye hill" in 1299. It may be inferred from the modern field-names, 
Hungry Park, Hungerstarve Meadow, Sour Moor, and Coneygree Wood that 
this parish has a considerable area of land with poor soil. 

References to oats in English field-names follow much the same 
pattern as those to other cereals. In modern documents, from the 
Enclosure and Tithe Awards onwards, Oatlands, Oat Croft, Oat Field, 
and Oat Close occur fairly regularly, though not quite so frequently 
as names alluding to barley and rye. Oat Furlong occurs in Twigworth 
Gl, and Oatleaze in Breadstone and in Hamfallow in the same county. 

Some names alluding to oats appear to be of considerable anti¬ 
quity. Oat Hill in Eydon Nth has an antecedent Otehul of C.1200; 
Oathill Field in Great Wyrley St was earlier Otehilfield 1595, and 
Smith suggests that Oathill Slad, in Evenlode Gl, is to be identi¬ 
fied with on athylle in the Old English bounds of Donnington (PN 
Gl 1:218). Comparative forms are adduced in various counties, 
often with a change of generic: Oat Close, in Stanwell Mx ( Otecroft 
1450); The Oatyard 1783, in Brewood St ( Atecroft c.1270-80); 

Oatcrofts, in Laleham Mx ( Otlond 1329); Oat Pightle, in Colne 
Engaine Ess ( Oteland 1225); and Oatlands, in Hankerton W ( Otegarstone 

с. 1300), the early form of the last having (for a cereal name) the 
unusual second element of g&rs-tun "paddock". Oatle Corner, 

Miserden Gl, is probably a development of Oat Hill. A derived 
adjective aten enters into the composition of Oteneforlong early 
12c, in Sherborne Gl. In the same county the deceptive Oaklands, 
at Bisley, has a varied set of early forms, Ote-, Wootelande 1599, 
Oteslond 1609,, with similar spelling variants to those encountered 
elsewhere, e.g., Woot Leasow, in Gnosall St, and Hotcroft, in 
Foremark Db. 

In Midland and northern counties, the ON element hafri "oats" 
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occurs in some field-names. Early compounds containing this term 
have been discussed by Kenneth Cameron 13 and by Gillian Fellows 
Jensen. 14 The Dunholme L name, Hauerhul 1349, is one of these, 
with earlier spellings Haueril 12c, Hauerhil 12c, -hil late 12c, 
showing a combination with OE hyll . An entirely Scandinavian com¬ 
pound occurs in Hauerholm , -wong , in Nettleham L. Hafri, like ON 
hygg , passed into English dialects, and so it is not surprising 
that numerous modern field-names containing the term lack earlier 
forms. Among these, in Westmorland, are Haver bank (Docker) and 
Haver ridding (Bampton). A similar name to the last, Haverrudding, 
"clearing used for growing oats", in Beetham, was Haverreddinge in 
1548. In the West Riding of Yorkshire are several examples of 
Havercroft; Haver Lands, in North Elmsall, was Haverland(e)s c.1200, 
1322. With the same name in Girton Nt may be compared Longe 
Haverland 1566. The initial aspirate is not often omitted, but 
Averlands, in South Scarle Nt, may be noted. 

In a few names in the Lancashire hundred of Amounderness, 
Wainwright 15 detected another ON term, korki "oats", as the first 
element in Corcass (Stalmine with Staynall), Corkey (Bryning with 
Kellamergh), and Corkey Croft (Ribby with Wrea). 

The Warwickshire editors suggested that Pilatushull (13c) 

"must have been a hill of ill-omen", the precise location of which 
is not stated. The information is offered in the entry for hyll in 
the field-name glossary (PN Wa p.329), which also invites the com¬ 
parison with Pilateshul , in Trusley Db. In due course, Kenneth 
Cameron dealt with this among the other field-names of Trusley (PN 
Db 3:613), recognising the first element as pilate , found also in 
Pilhough, in Stanton Db, Pilethalch c.1290, "pill-oats nook", 
alluding to a variety (considered by Linnaeus to be a species), 
known also as pilled, red, or naked oats ( Avena nuda) . The 
characteristic of this plant is that the glumes or husks do not 
adhere to the seeds. Derbyshire examples include Pillow Croft, in 
Willington ( Piletcroft 1312) and in Ault Hucknall ( Pella Croftes 
1609), and others to be discussed below. 

Eilert Ekwall identified the element in Studies on English 
Place-Names (Stockholm, 1936), issued in the same year as the 
Warwickshire EPNS volume. His discussion begins with the name 
Pillaton Hall (Staffs), among the early forms of which are 
Pilatehala a.1113, 1190, Pilletenhale 1262, and Pilatonhall 1271, 
Pilatenhale 1327. He notes that the forms with -e- may be from the 
OE side form <£te for ate, but (no doubt because of the paucity of 
the material available) does not remark that the plural forms 
implied by most of the early spellings (representing either Pilatan- 
halh or Pilatena-halh) are not found in examples of the name else¬ 
where. For Pillaton, in his first Staffordshire volume. Dr James 
Oakden 16 has assembled a substantial sequence of forms, showing that 
-en- or -in- survived in the spelling until the seventeenth century. 
The same volume includes other examples of the name: Pillaton Piece, 
in Hatherton, and Pillar's Croft {Pyllyttes crofte 1562) in Brewood. 

Ekwall (p.105) also adduces Pilate Croft a.1186, Pilatcroft 
1184-91, in Denby YW. Pillow Close, Methley YW, is probably 
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identical with Pillocroftes 1592, earlier Pyletcroft 1354, 

Pilatcrofte 1394. This name also occurs in Pudsey YW ( Pilotrecroft 
13c, Pilatecroft 1638) and in Carrington Ch. Pillows Croft, in 
Siddington Ch, is of the same origin, and there are lost early 
names such as Pilatecrofte 1349 (Macclesfield), Pilatescroft 1371 
(Sutton Downes), and Pilotcroft late 13c (Lower Withington). 

Another lost Pilatecroft 1327-77 has been located in Coole Pilate 
Ch, the suffix of which is also derived from this element. In 
Shropshire, there is a Pillow Croft in Sheriffhales, and George 
Foxall 17 suggests that The Pills, in Much Wenlock, and Pill Leasow, 
in Rushbury, are further allusions to pilloats. The rather puzzling 
Pillow Tallow, in Longford Db, is probably another instance of 
Pilate~halh; a similar misdivision occurs in Pilly Tough, in 
Holmesfield Db, representing Pelethhalgh 1498. These variants 
point to different pronunciations of the second element, [haelou] 
in the first and [huf] or [ha:f] in the second. Ekwall's cautious 
conclusion from his evidence, "The examples show that piLloats were 
grown in early days in Staffordshire and in Yorkshire" (p.105), can 
now be confirmed, and the area can be enlarged to include Shropshire, 
Cheshire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and some 
counties further south. For Pillance, in Pamphill Do, there are no 
early forms, but it may contain pil(ate) and lands ; the first 
element may, however, be OE pyll "pool (in a river), small stream”. 
Pilot Field {Pilatefeilds 1638), in Falfield, is the sole instance 
recorded in the survey of Gloucestershire, and a single possible 
example has been noted in each of the following counties: Leicester¬ 
shire {Pillitland 1606, in Bruntingthorpe), Kent (Pillet Shaw, in 
Lamberhurst), and Hampshire (Pilot Hill, in Faccombe). 

References to wheat occur in numerous field-names throughout the 
country, many of them seeming to be of relatively recent origin. 

Early forms have not been recorded for Wheat Lands, in Stourpaine Do 
and in Breadstone Gl; Wheatlands, in Buckland Brk; Wheatridge Field, 
in Matson Gl; Wheat Ridges Field, in Ashampstead Brk; Wheat Close, in 
Compton Brk; Wheat Croft, in Fretherne Gl and in Abingdon Brk (now 
Oxon); and Wheat leaze in the Gloucestershire parishes of Frocester, 
Ham and Stone, and Hamfallow. 

However, Wheat leaze, in Alkington Gl, looks back to Wheat leese 
1575; Wheat Ground, in Haselbury Bryan Do, may be the land known as 
Wheat Close in 1607; Wheat Field, in Turnditch Db, possibly origin¬ 
ated as Whetefelde 1608, 1635; Wheat Croft 1775, in Huntington St, 
was earlier le Wheate crofte 1598; Wheat Field, in Brewood St, was 
probably the wheate fylde 1581, though the name the wheat croft 1783 
also occurs in this parish. An even earlier form is adduced for com¬ 
parison with Wheat lands, in Swindon Gl, Watelond c.1250. Wheat 
Croft 1869, in Faddiley Ch, is probably the direct descendant of 
quatecroft 13c, le Whetefeld 1367, and ie queteruding 14c ("clearing 
in which wheat was grown"). 

Wheat feldes and Wheat syches 1570, in Cannock St; Whetclouse 
1507, in Mirfield YW; Wheate Close 1591, in Pamphill Do; the Wheat 
feilds 1690 and Wheate Land 1693, both in Sturminster Marshall Do,* 
the Wheat Eddish and the two Wheat Feildes 1637, in Horton cum Peel 
Ch, do not appear to have survived. Lost names of earlier date 
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include Whetfelde 1448, in Chalbury Do; Whethul 1368, in Childrey 
Brk; and Whetesplot 1351, in Frodsham Ch ( spiott means "a patch of 
ground"). Indirect references occur in Wheat Rick Field, in 
Blandford St Mary Do and in le Wheteberne 14c ("the wheat barn"), 
in Church Minshull Ch. 

The general uniformity of spelling among wheat names makes few 
demands on etymological skills, but one or two traps exist. There 
is occasional uncertainty among forms referring to "wheat", "wet", 
"white", and even "woad". Wheat Moss, in Winnington Ch, is 
undoubtedly "wet moss", and the first element in Wheat Reins, in 
several places in Cheshire and Staffordshire, is more likely to be 
"wet" than "wheat". Reins are "boundary strips", and such land is 
not usually very well drained. 

Derivatives of ON hveiti "wheat" are often indistinguishable 
in modern spellings from those of OE hw&te , but medieval forms with 
-ai/ay- or -ei- are likely to be of Scandinavian origin and the 
spellings occasionally persist in current names e.g., Waitlands, in 
King's Meaburn We. Medieval examples include Wayte Rustiache 13c, 
in Mere Ch, "wheat (land) beside Rusclache , i.e. the rushy rivulet"; 
the West Riding names Wayte Holm and Whaitecroft , both of 13th- 
century date; and the lost 13th-century Westmorland names, Waytcroft , 
in Bampton, Quay tewangbank, "(bank of) wheat meadow", in Cracken- 
thorpe, and Waytlyth (Quaitelit c.1240) and Waytslack , "wheat slope" 
and "wheat hollow" respectively, in Lowther. 

In recent centuries plant-breeders have introduced new 
varieties of wheat and other crops. Many of these bear fanciful and 
abstract names, some of which may have passed to enclosed fields. 

A little evidence has been found, and the possibility is suggested 
that occasionally fields bearing such names as Paragon, Mirable, or 
Nonpareil may have borrowed these designations from improved cereal 
varieties. 

The general term, corn, is only rarely found, e.g., in 
Gloucestershire, Corn Dingle, in Westcote; and Corneclose 1629, in 
Woolaston. Mixtures of grains were known as meslin or maslin 
(wheat and rye), dredge (barley and oats, and/or sometimes peas), 
and mongcorn (usually identical with maslin). In Wiltshire, the 
name of the locality in Chute now marked on the 6" map as Mankhorn 
Round has undergone some curious changes; from Mangcorne Fild 1528, 
evidently where such a mixture was habitually sown, it had become 
Mankhorn Long Ground by 1840, the present name evidently having 
developed by misdivision of the second and third words, and sub¬ 
sequent omission of "Long". 

Dredge is etymologically related to the French word dragee, 
which has an agricultural sense of "a mixture of pease, vetches, 
beans, lentils, sown as a forage crop" (OED), though evidently the 
English husbandman is more limited in his selection of ingredients. 
Possible instances of this term are to be found in Drudge Field, in 
Banstead Sr ( Dredge field 1558); Drudge(s) Leasow, in Norbury St; 
in Weston Jones St; and in Little Wenlock Sa, and Drudge Meadow, in 
Much Wenlock Sa. 
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Arable husbandry is not limited to cereals, and allusions to 
numerous other crops are encountered in field-names. Pulses, root 
crops, and brassica varieties are some of the plants whose regular 
cultivation has led to the naming after them of the fields in which 
they grow. It has still to be established, of course, what link 
there may have been between the crop and the field bearing the 
name, and why, given the rotation of crops, one plant-name took 
precedence over others. Besides plants used as human or animal 
food, the fields may have produced in due season vegetable flavour¬ 
ings, fibres, and dyes, all of which have contributed to the nomen¬ 
clature. 

The general term for leguminous plants appears in a few field- 
names, e.g., Pulse Hill, in Rosliston Db, but specific names are by 
no means uncommon. In earlier centuries, beans played an important 
part in the diet of both farm-workers and horses, and formed a 
substantial proportion of the harvest of the common fields. 
Kerridge 18 mentions the areas cultivated in Little Oakley Nth in 
1776: of the 220 acres of common-field tillage, of which 73 were 
fallowed, there were 37 acres of wheat, 37 of barley, and 73 of 
beans. Such proportions indicate that beans were not a minor con¬ 
sideration in arable farming, and so names like Bean Meadow, in 
Bredbury Ch, Bean Close, in Morley YW, or Bean Clough, in Bosley Ch, 
sit quite comfortably alongside, say, Wheat Field, Rye Croft, or 
Barley Stubble, in the respective townships. 

Field-names alluding to beans vary greatly in their first 
syllable, and it is impossible to generalise about the development, 
in which obviously local dialectal peculiarities, as well as scribal 
idiosyncrasies, must have played their part. In names dating from 
the past three centuries or so the word bean may be found in its 
modern form (the spelling of which happens to coincide with the Old 
English) or as beane , but compounds of earlier date may have Ban- 
or Ben- as their first syllable. Alternatively, modern forms with 
Ben- or Ban(d)- r or even Been-, may occur, although a different 
vowel is to be found in earlier spellings. Examples are not hard to 
find: Bean Close, in Yeldersley Db; Bean Piece, in Sudbury Db; and 
Bean Flatt, in Osleston and Thurvaston Db, all lack early forms, but 
the antecedent of Been Lands, in Great and Little Coxwell Brk, was 
Beanelande in the early 17th century; and Bean Land, in Stanton 
Fitzwarren (Wilts) was la Benelonde 1347; Bean Close, in Turnditch 
Db, may have been Benefelde Meadowe 1508, Benefeld 1594. Bandland, 
in Brigstock Nth, was Banlond in 1480, and early forms of Bandlands, 
in Brackley Nth, were Benlond 1259, le Banlonde 1262. The lost 
names, Benacre 1154-68, in Gosford & Water Eaton, Oxon; Beneacre 
1492, in Charminster Do; Benelondes 13c, in Hilton Db; Banfelong 
1592, in Burton Ch; Banlond 1324, in Leckhampton Gl; Beane stiches 
1606, in Affpuddle Do; and Beaneham 1624, in Awre Gl, illustrate 
something of the spelling variety found in this group. The com¬ 
pletely modernized form Bean Acre, in Bromborough Ch, may be com¬ 
pared with Banacres, in Leighton Ch, or Banakers, in Saughall 
Massie Ch and in Newton cum Larton Ch. 

Banlond, in Haselbech Nth, became the modern Ballands, though 
the development to Ballards, from Ballands 1764, in Ashby St Ledgers 
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Nth, must be seen as anomalous. Modern forms with Balance are by 
no means unusual, e.g., (The) Balance in Bray Brk and Hognaston Db; 
Balance Close, in Wallington Hrt; and Top, Middle (&c) Balance, in 
Ashby Folville Lei. Bellent, in Cuddington Ch, without early forms 
and otherwise unexplained, may have an origin in *Be(a)n-land . 
Bancroft, seems to have an independent existence, the spelling with 
Ban- being found in medieval forms and in what appear (from lack of 
recorded earlier spellings) to be names of more recent origin: 
Bancroft c.1230, in Newnham Gl; Bancroft 1482, in Melbourne Db; Ban 
Croft, in Hodnet Sa; and Ban Croft Meadow, in Inkpen Brk. Bandcroft, 
in Sunningwell Brk, represents the occasional intrusion of -d-, 
found also in other Ban - names. An exceptional modern form occurs 
in Kingsbury Wa, where Bancroft 1570 appears as Barn Croft in the 
Tithe Apportionment. 

Spellings with Bin- or Byn- are recorded in several counties; 
Binhill, in Coleshill Brk (Benehuil 1 1473-4, Binnill Pasture 1666); 
Bin Field, in Ellesmere Sa; Binhays, in Portland Do (Bynheye 1323, 
Byn-, Benhaies 1608); and the lost Nether-, Suthbinaker 1318, in 
Osmington Do. In areas of Scandinavian settlement, derivatives of 
ON baun "bean" may be found, e.g., Bounecroft 1300, in Middleton 
We, and Bowneriggs 1676 ("bean ridges"), in Brougham We. 

The many purposes for which beans could be used included floor¬ 
covering: in Sawbridgeworth (Herts) the land called Beanfield in 
the Tithe Apportionment had been bequeathed for the purpose of 
growing beans to be strewn on the floor of the church. Its later 
name. Bell Mead, may indicate an alteration in the application of 
the bequest, possibly using the rent for the upkeep of the church 
bells. 

Names referring to the principal other leguminous crop almost 
always have the historically exact form, Peas(e), from OE pise, 
peosu, as their specifying element, and some apparent instances 
with the (pseudo-) singular pea (especially combined with Hill) 
must be regarded with caution. Peahill, in Brigham YE, is a good 
instance of the development of Pighill 1585 (i.e., Pightle), a 
transformation found also in other parts of the country. Peas 
Close and Peascroft are on record in many counties; Peas Furlong, 
in Chadlington Oxf, Pease Furlong, in Eyam Db, and Peasland(s), in 
Ugley Ess (cf. Peselondfeld 1344) and Hunsterson Ch, probably 
originated in the medieval unenclosed fields. 

' Despite the reservation expressed above, there is no reason 
to reject Pea Mead, in Studland Do; or Pea Ground, in Swanage Do; 
though these may be of more recent formation than Peas Plot, in 
Church Knowle Do; Pease Hill, in Upper Slaughter Gl; Peaseley, in 
Chedworth Gl; or Pease Close, in Warmwell Do. For Piscombe 
("valley where peas are grown"), in Bindcombe Do, there are the 
comparative forms Puscumbeswey , Purscombesweye 1376, to support an 
early origin. The Essex names, Peasland, in Stebbing, and 
Peaslands, in Ugley, were respectively Peselonde in 1425 and 
Peselondfeld in 1344. Peaseall Field, in Wistaston Ch, lacks 
earlier spellings, but its form, combining pise with halh, suggests 
a previous name, *Peas(e)all, "pea nook". Similar compounds. 
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possibly of earlier origin, include those with - hill , such as 
Pussell (Shillingstone Do), Pessill (Husbands Bosworth Lei), and 
Pessle Syke (Laughton Lei). Among the field-names of Tarrant 
Gunville Do (PN Do 2, p.25l), David Mills accepts Professor 
Lofvenberg's suggested derivation from pulse of Poushull (e) 1337, 
1351, Pulshull' 1353, Pushel 1356, but it might be objected that 
only the 1353 form supports this; the pattern of both earlier and 
1356 spellings resembles that of other names derived from peosu and 
hyll . A variety of early pea is alluded to in Hastings, in Foremark 
Db. 


Turnip Close 1698 in Stanton by Bridge (Derbys) is one of the 
earliest references to that crop, closely followed by the same form 
in a Rousham Oxf document of 1729. The name is also found in Tithe 
Awards in Atlow Db, in Tibshelf Db, and several parishes in 
Leicestershire; Turnip Field occurs in Dunston St, and in Gussage 
All Saints Do. The Stanton by Bridge example is approximately con¬ 
temporary with the movement to introduce this crop as a course in 
the arable rotation, but no useful conclusion can be drawn from the 
occurrence of the term in the name of a close, unless there is also 
evidence of the cropping routines of the land concerned. The 
unlikely form, Furnip Ground, recorded in Fifehead Neville Do, may 
be a clerk's error for Turnip Ground. The Neaps, recorded in the 
1774 Enclosure Award for Stanton Harcourt Oxf, and The Neaperies, in 
Pontesbury Sa, also refer to this crop. Mangold Field, in Newbold 
Db, and Swedelands, in Dalby Db represent rarer allusions to other 
root-crops. 

In Dorset, and possibly elsewhere, at the time of enclosure, 
small plots for growing potatoes were sometimes allocated to work¬ 
ing labourers, to compensate them for the loss of common land. 

Names such as Potatoe Ground, in Binfield Brk, or Potato Close, in 
Ashleyhay Db and in Kirby Underdale YE, or Potato Garth, Friday- 
thorpe YE, may refer to this custom. 

Mention must be made of the crop experiments in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. It has been observed that names 
commemorating these suggest failure rather than success, but the 
location of some references to liquorice in the Pontefract area 
indicates that a few at least of the examples record a clear 
victory on the part of the cultivators. To Liquorice Hill, in 
Linthwaite YW, may be added Liquorice Close & Garth, in Ferry 
Fryston YW; and Spanish Liquorice Ground, in Bere Regis Do. Spanish 
Piece, in Clowne Db; and the Shropshire names, Spanish Hayes, in 
Cound and in Cressage, and Spanish Flat, in Norton in Hales, may 
also allude to trial plantings of this crop. 

Tobacco was occasionally grown. As the area of cultivation 
was restricted by law to half a rod it is not be expected that 
field-name allusions to it should be numerous. There are, however, 
traces in the west Midlands: Tobacco Plat, in Southam Gl, Tobacco 
Piece, in Billingsley Sa, and Tobacco Field, in Prees Sa. 

Arable crops included other economic plants besides those con¬ 
sumed directly as human food. Animal fodder was (and, of course, 
is) an important part of the produce of the land. Fibres from flax 
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and hemp were used in weaving, rope-making and other processes, and 
from cultivated land were also obtained dyes and flavourings. 

There are numerous references in field-names to the considerable 
range of plants involved. 

Dr Gelling remarks (PN Brk, p.903) that field-names alluding 
to sainfoin (Onobrychis viciifolia) , though frequent in Oxfordshire, 
number only five or six in Berkshire. This name is characterized 
by a wide range of ingenious spellings; one or two examples of each 
are enumerated here, and others (e.g., sandfoyle) occur in the 
literature: 19 Cinqe Foin Piece (Beechamwell Nf), Cinque Foin Close 
(Tadlow C, Brampton Cu), Sainfoin (Walkington YE), Saint Foil 
(Luttons Ambo YE), Saintfoin Close (Ault Hucknall Db, Muston Lei), 

Old Saintfoin Close (Tinwell R), St Foin Ground (Shrivenham Brk), 
Saint Foynes Field (Hendon Mx), Sanfoin Close (Spelsbury Oxf), 
Sangfoil Field (St Martha's Sr), Sarnfoin Close (Wharram le Street 
YE). It is uncertain whether some names, e.g., Cinque Foil Close 
(Londesboro YE), Sinfoil (Kirby Grindalythe YE), Sink Foil 
(Duggleby YE) refer to this plant or to cinquefoil ( Potentilla spp), 
especially as the latter was commended, with eight or nine other 
plants, by Folkingham: "Sowing of the seed of . . . septfoile, 

cinque-foyle &c., doth much inrich meddowes and pastures both in 
forrage and fenage". 20 But it does not seem to have been sown as a 
single crop, as might be necessary for it to lend its name to a 
piece of land. 

Lucerne ( Medicago sativa) may have been introduced into Britain 
as long ago as the fourteenth century, but it was discussed by the 
"Improvers" alongside Sainfoin as "French Grass", and names with 
this reference may thus be ambiguous: Great & Little French Grass 
(Alderholt Do), French Grass Field (Long Crichel Do). The crop 
referred to in French Wheat Field, in Ollerton Ch and in Rostherne 
Ch, is buckwheat ( Polygonum fagopyrum) . This is not of French 
origin, being an Asian plant used as animal feed and brought into 
Europe by the Turks. Its former name, brank, does not seem to have 
yielded any field-names. 

In the seventeenth century, clover gained the status of an 
"arable crop. Its earlier presence in the natural vegetation is 
attested by references to it in major place-names, e.g. Clarendon 
W. In Claueraymedowe 1432, in Huntington Ch, one of the rare early 
field-names alluding to the plant, OE cl&fre is identified as the 
first element, and this is postulated also for Clever Loonds, in 
Little Stanney Ch, which has a seventeenth-century antecedent. The 
Clefferlandes . Most modern field-name references contain the current 
form clover . There are numerous instances of Clover Close in Derby¬ 
shire Tithe Apportionments, especially in Appletree Hundred. Other 
examples, which are not so frequent as might be expected, occur in 
Bushby, Stretton Magna, Stretton Parva, and Upton (all Lei), Heworth 
Du, and Kington Magna Do. Holwell Do has both Clover Lands and 
Clover Inhams; there are examples of Clover Field in Prestbury Ch, 
Abbotsham D, and Hylton Du, of Clover Flat in Carleton La, and of 
Clover Leasow in Acton Burnell and other parishes in Shropshire. 

Botanical exactitude is seldom to be expected in toponymic 
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elements. In former popular usage, clover might refer to several 
different species, and vernacular alternatives were similarly 
ambiguous. One of these popular expressions may lie behind Honey¬ 
suckle Field, in Upminster and in Chignall St James Ess, Honeysuckle 
Ground, in Wootton Oxf, and Honey Suckle Piece, in Heage Db. The 
allusion in Trefoil Close, in Snelston Db, may be to clover, though 
there is also a Clover Close in that parish, or to cultivated 
medick (or Lucerne). In addition to "cow grass" and "suckling", 
possibly to be found in some field-names, another vernacular synonym 
is to be found in Sucklesome, in Catton Db. 

The expected context for alfalfa is the United States, but its 
use in this country is attested by Alfa Alfa, in Ellerton Priory YE, 
where another close. New Lucern, bears the alternative name for this 
plant. A crop of greater antiquity was rape, of which two varieties 
were grown: dwarf rape, Brassica napus f used as fodder, and giant 
rape, Brassica campestris oleifera, from the seeds of which colza 
oil was obtained, used for lubrication and soap manufacture. Rape 
Close, in Church Lawford Wa, Rape Garth, in Wawne YE, and Rape 
Leasow, in Tasley Sa, are typical of the names referring to these 
plants, no information being provided by the names as to which 
variety was being grown. 

Numerous references to flax and hemp occur in early field 
names. Flaxhill, in Hook Norton Oxf, is the successor of Flexhulle 
1260. Other instances are Flexley, in Wotton under Edge Gl, 
Flaxlands, in Teversall Nt, and Flax Land, in Aston Wa (Flaxe plecke 
1613, Flaxelands 1622). The Northamptonshire editors tell us that 
Flaxlands, in Everdon ( Flexlond 1240), was at the time of publication 
"pronounced locally Flexlonds" (PN Nth p.275). References to flax 
also include field-names with OE lin (or its ON equivalent) as first 
element, e.g., Lingards, in Linthwaite YW, Linecrofte c.1250, in 
Swindon Gl, and Lincroftum 13c in Hensall YW. This crop also had 
more than one use, as a textile fibre and as an oil-bearing seed, 
but the distinction does not seem to be detectable in the field- 
names . 

Hemp was often grown in small plots near the houses, but also 
took its place among the field crops: "A first crop on old grass¬ 
lands in the districts of Lyme, Bridport, Beaminster, Barpole, 

South Petherton and Under Hamdon was often woad, hemp or flax". 21 
Small-scale cultivation is suggested by such names as Hemp Garden 
17c, in Wargrave Brk; Hempyard, in Cholmondley Ch; and Hempbutt 
Dunston St; Cannock St; whereas Hemp Close, in Kelfield YE, Hemp 
Leasow, in Stirchley Sa, or North and South Hempland, in North 
Poorton Do, may well refer to rather larger plantings. 

There is space for only the briefest mention of woad, madder, 
and dyer's greenweed. The former provides a large number of such 
names as Wad Leaze (Syde Gl), Wadley (Chedworth Gl), and The 
Wadlands (Moreton Corbett Sa). Shropshire field-names include an 
early reference to madder, Le Maderyarde , in Shrewsbury St Chad Sa, 
as well as Gaudy Ground , in Pontesbury Sa and Gaudywood Park , the 
last two containing OF gaude "dyer's greenweed ". 22 

Much research is needed on field-names alluding to holly, the 
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importance of which as a fodder crop has been so well described by 
Jeffrey Radley 23 and by Martin Spray, 24 in separate articles, the 
latter making generous use of place-name evidence. Such names as 
Holly Field or Holly Close will be regarded rather more critically 
when it is realised that in some places the shrub was carefully 
cultivated for this purpose, and not every field-name reference to 
it should be taken as a descriptive allusion to casual hedgerow 
growths. Gorse, too, was sown as a regular cattle and horse fodder 
(Spray, p.97), so that field-names alluding to that plant also 
merit appropriate attention. 

Two groups of plants differ from the generality of arable 
crops so far discussed in both their cultivation and their ultimate 
use. But it would be out of keeping with the spirit of celebration 
not at least to mention these names. The brewer's essential 
supplies receive abundant mention in field-names, and the part 
played by barley has been discussed earlier. Andrew Boord's view 25 
that a new drink containing hops was becoming "moche used in 
Englande to the detryment of many Englysshemen", is borne out (as 
to extent, if not as a value-judgement) by the number of Hopyards 
and Hop Closes occurring up and down the country from the late 
sixteenth century onwards. Hop Ground occurs as a field-name in 
Berkshire, Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire, and Rutland, and 
the example at Sible Hedingham in Essex looks back to Le Hopgrounde 
1596. Instances of Hop Yard are even more numerous and comprehen¬ 
sive, examples being found in Aston Grange Ch, Ashover Db, Fifehead 
Neville Do, Kemerton Gl, Kings Norton Lei, Hampton Nt, and Rugeley 
St, selecting only one parish from several in each county. 

In Dorset, Hop Yard in Piddletrenthide and in Motcombe 
replaced Vineyard (surviving at Arne and at Corfe Castle) as a 
general name for a small home close; 26 as such, with examples of 
Hempplot and Kailyard elsewhere, the term may be regarded almost as 
an appellative, without an essential connexion with the crop named. 
The extent of the field-names alluding to the vine, especially (The) 
Vineyard, is wider than either climatic or economic conditions 
might suggest. Besides southern counties, the term is also found 
in Yorkshire (e.g., Long Riston YE, Mytholmroyd YW, Warmfield YW), 
Derbyshire (e.g., Brailsford), and Cheshire (e.g., Hale). Some 
have earlier counterparts, e.g.. The Vineyards, in Fobbing Ess, was 
Le Vynyarde in 1539, and Vineyards at Great Baddow in the same 
county has an early form Vyne^erde 1421. 

All that has been attempted in this brief survey is to estab¬ 
lish that the body of field-names relating to arable and other 
crops bears some relationship to the plants to which the names 
allude. There is much scope for further research in relating the 
names to the processes of agrarian history, and potential investi¬ 
gators may be encouraged to find that the material is more extensive 
than has been possible to indicate here. 
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ANGLO-SAXON EAGLES 


MARGARET GELLING 
with an Appendix by DAVID MILES 


Names of birds, animals and insects occur frequently in English 
place-names, but this information has not been systematically 
evaluated by environmentalists. Some recent works are dismissive 
about its potential. Oliver Rackham, in his 1986 book The History 
of the Countryside , complains on p.8 of "the tradition among place- 
name scholars of not admitting ignorance, clutching at straws, and 
reading into place-names more than they say". His discussions of 
specific animals and birds contain other dismissive remarks, such 
as (p.33): 


There are not only actual beasts but beasts heraldic 
and metaphorical: anyone wishing to infer bears from 
Barham (Kent) should ask himself whether he would 
likewise infer lions from Lyonshall (Herefordshire); 


and: 


The Anglo-Saxons knew about it [the aurochs] and 
called the runic letter ur . . . after it, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they were more 
directly familiar with it than they were with lions. 

There is no coherent attitude or method to be discerned in Dr 
Rackham's treatment of place-name evidence; it is necessary to con¬ 
test his scattered observations one at a time. Lyonshall means 
"nook in the district called Lene"; no scholar has ever suggested 
that it contains the word lion, so it is totally irrelevant to any 
discussion of animals in place-names. Old English ur occurs in 
Urpeth in Durham, an equivalent name to Horspath in Oxfordshire, 
and is likely to refer to a path frequented by an actual animal, 
not a heraldic or metaphorical one, though the creatures may have 
been wild cattle rather than aurochs. When discussing beavers 
(p.34), Dr Rackham instances Beverley as showing that "beavers 
survived into Anglo-Saxon times in east Yorkshire", but he ignores 
other "beaver" names (such as Barbourne and Bevere, Worcs; 
Bevercotes, Notts? Beversbrook, Wilts; Bewerley, Yorks) which point 
to a much more widespread survival. 

Information about fauna and flora has to be assembled with 
some effort from the English Place-Name Society's county surveys 
and from E. Ekwall's Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
Names (4th ed., Oxford, 1960). Even in an alphabetical list such 
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as this last work, relevant names may be scattered owing to the 
diverse development of the vowels of the various bird-, animal- and 
plant-names. There are other pitfalls, too, such as the appearance 
under Iw- and Ew- of names referring to yew trees; failure to per¬ 
ceive this has unfortunately led Dr Rackham to declare (p.209) that 
the tree is not mentioned in place-names. All the relevant words 
are listed and discussed in the two volumes of A.H. Smith*s English 
Place-Name Elements (English Place-Name Society 25-6 [Cambridge, 
1956]) but with randomly-selected examples of names which contain 
each word, seldom a complete corpus. Nevertheless, it is a com¬ 
paratively simple, if time-consuming, task to assemble a corpus of 
place-names referring to wolves, cats, birds of prey, or whatever 
the enquirer is concerned about. In the interpretation of such a 
corpus, the enquirer need not concern himself much about Dr 
Rackham*s "beasts heraldic and metaphorical". Only dragons (Old 
English draca , as in Drakelow) are likely to come wholly under that 
heading, though ravens may be symbolic when associated with hill- 
forts, as in the name Ramsbury (see my Signposts to the Past 
[London, 1978] p.145). The enquirer should, however, concern him¬ 
self about the well-attested use of animal- and bird-names for 
naming people in the Anglo-Saxon period, and this is the main caveat: 
to the use of place-name evidence by the environmentalist. Use of 
the animal-name for a personal name is the probable explanation of 
the "bear" in Barham. 

If an animal- or bird-name which forms the first element of a 
compound place-name has the genitive singular inflection, there is 
a considerable possibility that it is a personal name. For a 
"strong" noun or name the genitive inflection is -es, and this is 
found in Beversbrook, quoted above as a "beaver" name. Beversbrook 
could mean "brook belonging to a man named Beaver", but it seems 
fair to assume a collective use of the singular noun, since the 
main element of the place-name is appropriate to this. A reason¬ 
able general principle is to translate (e.g.) Old English hrsfn as 
"raven" when it is combined with a suitable topographical term, as 
in Ravensdale, Derbyshire, but to regard it as a personal name when 
it is combined in the genitive singular with a word for a settle¬ 
ment, as in Ravenstone, Bucks and Leics, Ravenscroft, Ches. Use 
of the genitive singular of an animal-name with a word for a head¬ 
land always presents the likelihood of a reference to the shape of 
the natural feature, as in Orm's Head and Worms Head, on the Welsh 
coast. Swineshead is a recurrent name of this type, and Gateshead 
and Shepshed are also examples. 

A reasonably reliable corpus of material bearing on the 
presence of a particular creature in the Anglo-Saxon countryside 
can be assembled by including all the names in which there is no 
grammatical inflection (e.g. Horsputh and Urpeth) and all those in 
which the early spellings suggest that the creature's name is in 
the genitive plural. Most of the "eagle" names discussed in this 
paper have pre-Conquest or Middle English spellings showing either 
that the Old English word earn was uninflected (e.g. Earnlege , A.D. 
1001, for Arley, Worcs) or that it was in the genitive plural, 
earna (e.g. Earnaieach , A.D. 780, for Earnley, Sussex). Four Devon 
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names (Ernsborough, Easdon, Yes Tor and Yarnscombe) have been 
included in spite of the genitive singular inflection, but 
Earnstrey, Shrops ("Earn's tree"), has been omitted because there 
is an exceptionally high incidence in the whole corpus of names 
containing creow of personal names as first element. 

All the names noted in which earn is the first element have 
as second element a topographical term. Some of the second 
elements are words for hills, cliffs and valleys, which are natural 
habitats or hunting grounds for the golden eagle, the commonest 
type of eagle in present-day Britain. But there is an interesting 
group in which the second element is a woodland term. The best 
place-name indicator of ancient woodland is the word leah , and 
among recurrent compounds in which a leah is characterised by 
reference to a living creature, the compound with earn is numeri¬ 
cally second only to those in which the first element refers to one 
of the various types of deer. There are also three compounds of 
earn with wudu , and one with sceaga "shaw". 

The dichotomy between names which refer to open country and 
those which refer to woodland suggests that, although the Anglo- 
Saxons used the word earn indiscriminately, the eagles which appear 
in ancient place-names were of two different types. The woodland 
birds were surely fish or sea eagles. In their latest appearances 
(from the eighteenth to early twentieth centuries) in northern 
Britain, sea eagles have been coastal birds, nesting on cliffs. 

But a description of their habits in Europe says: 

. . . further south Sea Eagles are to be found nesting 
inland where lakes and rivers prove ideal alternative 
habitats. Rarely do the birds nest far from water, be 
it salt or fresh. In East Germany, 75% of Sea Eagle 
eyries were situated within 3 km of a lake . . . 

Eighty per cent of these eyries were in forests, but 
the eagles exhibited a distinct preference for nesting 
on wooded islands or promontories, and nests were 
usually towards the edge of an open space - a clearing, 
marshy ground or even agricultural land. The few 
eyries in open habitat were never more than 150m from 
forest. (J.A. Love, The Return of the Sea Eagle 

[1933] p.47.) 

This account, together with other details of nesting habits given 
in David Miles's Appendix infra, provides a perfect explanation of 
the place-names derived from OE earn(a)leah. 

The sea eagle which occurs in Europe has, when mature, a 
white tail, and this is the "eagle white behind" which appears as a 
battlefield scavenger in the tenth-century poem celebrating the 
Battle of Brunanburh , recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sub 
anno 937. In the poem the bird could, perhaps, be suspected of 
being a traditional component of such scenes, but in its appearance 
in place-names it is likely to be a contemporary reality. It was 
therefore extremely gratifying to learn that David Miles (whose 
note is appended to this paper) had found the bones of a white-tailed 
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eagle in a fifth-century context at Barton Court, some twenty miles 
from Earley near Reading, which is the only place-name of this kind 
in a wide area. The two pieces of evidence prove the presence of 
this bird along the middle Thames in the Anglo-Saxon period. The 
place-name Earley is not likely to date from the fifth century, as 
lean did not become a commonly-used place-name-forming term till 
after A.D. 700. It would be reasonable to assume that the eagles 
persisted longer in the less heavily cultivated area on the fringe 
of Windsor Forest than they did higher up the Thames. 

This paper offers a list and two maps of place-names containing 
earn . They are grouped in the list according to the nature of the 
second element of the compound, and each group has a different 
symbol on the maps. I am indebted to Ann Cole for an initial mapping 
of this material. 

Apart from two conjunctions (on the Derbys/Yorks and Sussex/ 

Kent boundaries), names which refer to open country and those which 
refer to woodland have a complementary distribution, which suggests 
that, if they are indeed referring to different kinds of eagle, one 
type inhibited the presence of the other. Both are absent from a 
large area of eastern England, and this was perhaps a consequence of 
denser population. 

Most of the names referring to woodland eagles occur near major 
rivers: the Thames (Earley, Berks), Severn (Ayleford, Glos; Areley 
and Arley, Worcs; Earnwood, Shrops), Mersey (Arley, Ches), Ribble 
(Arley N.W. of Blackburn, Lancs), Don (Earnshaw in Braafield, Yorks). 
Some relate to lesser rivers: Arley N. of Wigan, Lancs, is near the 
source of the R. Douglas; Arley, Warw, is between the R. Anker and 
the R. Tame; and Early Fm in Wadhurst, Sussex, is between the R. 

Teise and the R. Rother. Earnley, Sussex, and Arnewood, Hants, are 
near the sea. 

References in place-names to creatures such as wolves, cats, 
beavers, eagles and ravens deserve to be taken seriously by 
historians of the countryside and its inhabitants. It is certainly 
worth-while to assemble the material and to map it. If references 
to beavers, wolves and cats show a firm correlation with ancient 
woodland, and if they regularly occur in place-name compounds which 
reflect the likely habitats of such beasts, the literal interpret¬ 
ation of the place-names is by far the likeliest. 

It is probable that in order to be mentioned in a place-name 
a creature would be relatively rare and of outstanding importance 
to the Anglo-Saxons of the neighbourhood, either as food, or as a 
threat to the food supply. The geese of Goosey, Berks, which were 
presumably wild, must have been an important item of diet to be 
mentioned in a settlement-name. Goosey is not far from Barton 
Court, and David Miles notes that wild geese were also represented 
in the bones from that site. 
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Associated with woodland (^on Map I) . 

a) With OE lean 

Arley Ches, Lancs (2), Warw, Worcs 
Areley Worcs 
Earley Berks 

Early Fm (in Wadhurst) Sussex 
Earnley Sussex 

Ayleford (in East Dean) Glos (OE earnleah-ford) 

b) With OE wudu 

Arnewood Hants 
Earnwood Shrops 

Yarwoodheath (in Rostherne) Ches 

c) With OE sceaga 

Earnshaw (in Bradfield) WYorks 


Associated with high places (# on Map II) 

a) With OE beorg 

Ernsborough (in Swimbridge) Devon 
Yarneford (in Ipplepen) Devon 

b) With OE clif 

Arncliffe WYorks 
(Ingleby) Arncliffe NYorks 
Arnecliff (in Egton) NYorks 
Yarncliffe (in Ecclesall) WYorks 

c) With OE cnoll 

Yarninknowle Wood (in Holbeton) Devon 

d) With ME cragge 

Erne Cragg (in Rydal) Westmorland 

e) With OE dun 

Easdon (in Manaton) Devon 

f) With OE hrgcg 

Bridge (in Frant) Sussex 

g) With OE ofer 

Yarner (in Bovey Tracey) Devon 

h) With OE ora 

Yarner (in Dartington) Devon 

i) With OE setl 

Ernesettle (in St Budeaux) Devon 

j) With OE tor 

Yes Tor (in Okehampton) Devon 
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3. Associated with valleys (Aon Map II) 

a) With OE cumb 

Yarnscombe Devon 

Yarnicombe (in Modbury) Devon 

Yarnacombe Cross (in W. Alvington) Devon 

b) With OE halh 

Arnold EYorks, Notts 

4. Associated with open land (1 on Map II) 

a) With OE feld 

Yarnfield Staffs 

Pre-1974 counties are cited in this list, and are shown on Maps I 
and II. 


APPENDIX 
by David Miles 

A White-tailed Eagle (Haliaetus abicilla) from an early Anglo- 
Saxon settlement in the Thames Valley . 


During the excavation of a Saxon sunken-featured structure at 
Barton Court Farm, Abingdon, by the author, two bones of the white¬ 
tailed eagle ( Hali<stus abicilla) were found (identified by Graham 
Cowles of the British Museum (Natural History) Tring). 1 

The Saxon sunken-featured structure (1023), one of seven on the 
site, is dated to the second half of the fifth century AD. It was 
situated immediately south-east of an abandoned Romano-British farm¬ 
house, within a paddock which in the fourth century AD had been used 
as a sheep pen. 2 

The Saxon buildings were strung along the edge of the Second 
(Summertown/Radley) Gravel Terrace, at about 60m. above sea-level 
and 8m. above the level of the River Thames which ran 700m. to the 
south. Hut 1023 was infilled with large quantities of occupation 
debris including, in addition to animal bones, textile equipment: 
clay and lead loom weights, a spindle whorl and several bone needles. 
Sheep played a major part in the economy of the Saxon site, along 
with cereal and flax cultivation. 

The landscape around the Saxon settlement was essentially an 
open cultivated one with a limited amount of woodland including oak 
{Quercus) , hazel ( Corylus ) , birch ( Betula ) and perhaps more 
distantly, pine ( Pinus ) on the basis of pollen evidence. 3 The 
marshy riverside margins also offered good opportunities for hunting 
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and the Saxon settlement produced the bones of wild geese, duck 
and golden plover as well as a female sparrowhawk (possibly a 
falconer's bird). Eel predominated among the fish bones along with 
pike, perch, bleak, roach and rudd. 

This rich riverine environment must have provided a suitable 
habitat for the white-tailed eagle ( Hali&tus abicilla) . Today 
the white-tailed eagle is most often associated with remote sea 
cliffs 4 but it can occupy a wide range of habitats - coasts, lake 
shores, islands and wide river valleys. 5 The diet of the white¬ 
tailed eagle consists of fish (for example eel, perch and pike), 
birds, small mammals and carrion. Whenever they live alongside 
sheep they feed off the carcases and will sometimes take live 
lambs. 6 Partly for this reason the birds have often been persecuted 
by man and became extinct in Ireland and Scotland by the early 20th 
century and in England probably in the 19th century. 7 White-tailed 
eagles may also have been killed for their feathers. Coy 8 suggests 
that these were used as quills and arrow flights. 

It is not surprising that the white-tailed eagle should feature 
among early English place-names. They are a highly visible bird: 
large and vulture-like with a massive silhouette and broad, deeply 
fingered wings. They are also fairly noisy, cackling and emitting 
short yaps like a puppy which can be heard up to 2km. away. Of 
particular relevance for the establishment of place-names is the 
fact that these eagles are very territorial and conservative in 
their nesting habits. Inland they prefer the crowns of large trees 
such as pine, beech or oak. Once established, eyries may be 
occupied for many decades and by several generations of birds. From 
the eyrie the eagles will travel up to 10km. for the wide variety of 
prey which they can exploit. Normally these monogamous birds live 
in pairs or alone, but where stands of suitable trees are rare in 
open terrain, or there is a favoured food source, they will flock 
and roost communally. White-tailed eagles will tolerate human 
settlement to a certain extent, and are more adaptable than most 
fish-eagles. Unfortunately, as the Barton Court Farm bones suggest, 
persecution and disturbance by an increasingly large and intrusive 
human population is likely to have led to their extinction in the 
Thames Valley. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF REGIONAL VARIATION IN EARLY 
MIDDLE ENGLISH PERSONAL NOMENCLATURE 


JOHN XNSLEY 


Towards the end of the Old English period, a certain Gospatrik, 
lord of Allerdale and Dalston in Cumberland, issued a writ, now 
preserved only in an imperfect thirteenth-century copy, 1 declaring 
that one Thorfynn mac Thore should be free in respect of all things 
that were Gospatrik 1 s in Allerdale and that the men who dwelt with 
the same Thorfynn at Cardew and Cumdivock in Dalston should be free 
The writ went on to forbid that the peace granted to any man should 
be broken and to issue certain geld exemptions, as well as to grant 
Thorfynn financial and legal rights over land in Cardew and 
Cumdivock. The personal nomenclature contained in this record is 
an exact reflection of the heterogeneous nature of settlement 
patterns in this northern borderland of Anglo-Saxon England. This 
area was occupied by Anglian settlers from Northumbria during the 
latter part of the seventh century, but was subject to renewed 
British penetration from Strathclyde from the beginning of the 
tenth century onwards. 2 In addition, it was subject to Gaelic- 
Scandinavian settlement, which was formerly thought to have come 
from the Hiberno-Norse colonies in Ireland, but which has been 
recently suggested by Gillian Fellows-Jensen to have been the 
result of the influx of Vikings who had previously lived in mixed 
Gaelic-Scandinavian communities in Galloway or the Western Isles. 3 

Gospatrik's own name is a reflex of a British *Gwaspatric , and 
he can be identified either with the person of this name (probably 
the third son of Earl Uhtred of Northumbria) who was murdered at 
the court of the Confessor on 28 December 1064, 4 or with Gospatric, 
son of Maldred, a member of the old Northumbrian comital dynasty, 
who held the Northumbrian earldom for a short time after the Norman 
Conquest and later received the estate of Dunbar and other extensive 
properties in Berwickshire and East Lothian from Malcolm III of 
Scotland. 5 Gospatric, son of Maldred, was the founder of the 
Scottish comital family of Dunbar, and the name was borne in the 
twelfth century by two of the earls of this house. 6 The popularity 
of the name Gospatric in the old Northumbrian comital family was an 
obvious factor contributing to its ubiquity throughout the North. 
Scottish examples additional to those found in the comital house of 
Dunbar include Gospatric son of Uhtred son of Ulfkil, sheriff of 
Roxburgh in the early twelfth century, 7 and, on a more humble level, 
two jurors in a perambulation of boundaries at Strobo, west of 
Peebles, from c.1200. 8 Turning to the south-western corner of the 
old Northumbrian linguistic area, we find several examples of the 
name in Lancashire. Note the following forms: Thoma filio 
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Gospatricii (witness) 1184-1202 (17c) Cockersand, p.368 (for 
abbreviations see end of article); Gospatricius 1194-1219 (1268) 
Cockersand, p.943 (Whittington); Gospatricius de Choriton 1200-23 
(1268) Cockersand, p.7o7 (Beswick in Chorlton-upon-Medlock) ; 
Cospatricio albo (witness) 1200-27 (1412) Furness II, p.274; 
Gospatricius filius Willelmi de Fel 1200-40 (1268) Cockersand, p.823 
(Lancaster). Going a step further, we can also ascribe the 
ubiquity of ME reflexes of OE Eadwulf , OE Osulf < Oswulf t OE Uhtr&d, 
and AScand Waelpeof < ON Valpjofr in the north of England and 
southern Scotland to the influence of the naming practices found 
within the old Northumbrian comital family. 9 

Turning now to Thorfynn mac Thore, we find that his name 
belongs to a West Scandinavian-Gaelic onomastic region. Thorfynn 
reflects ON Porfinnr , a name which is well represented in Norwegian 
and Icelandic sources, 10 but which is apparently absent from the 
onomasticon of the East Scandinavian area. 11 In England, ON 
Porfinnr is frequently attested in independent use in Yorkshire from 
the late eleventh to the early thirteenth century. 12 It is also 
contained in the place-names Thorpen Lees and Thorfinsty in 
Lancashire, 13 in the lost Cumberland names Briggethorfin and 
Aynthorfin, noted in documents of c.1260, 14 and in the place-name 
Corstorphine in Midlothian. 15 An example of the name in independent 
use in Lancashire is contained in the form Jurdanus filius Torphini 
de Gairstang 1246 (1268) Cockersand, p.276 (Garstang). A Scottish 
example occurs in the form Gillepatric mac Torphin (perambulator of 
bounds at St Monance and Pittenweem, Fife) 1153-62 (1189-99) RRS I, 
p.215 (no.168). Thore , the name of the father of the Thorfynn of 
Gospatric’s writ, is a reflex of ON Porir , ODan Thori, a common 
enough name in the eastern Danelaw. 16 The patronymic function, 
however, is indicated by the use of the Gaelic mac. Parallel forms 
of this type have been noted in medieval Scottish records. We have 
already mentioned the Gillepatric mac Torphin of a record of 1153- 
62. A further example, contained in the witness clause of a charter 
of 1153-9 from the mid-thirteenth-century part of the Registrum of 
Dunfermline Abbey, is Alwyno mac Arkil (ablative). 17 The name of 
this witness appears in various forms in the attestation clauses of 
Scottish royal charters from c.1128 to c.1155. 18 He was the 
Scottish king’s rannaire , a Gaelic title with the sense "distributor 
of food". 19 His name (OE JElfwine) and that of his father (ON 
Arnkell) belong to the Anglo-Scandinavian tradition of Northumbria, 
though his son and successor bore the Gaelic name Gilleandrais . 20 

Gospatric's writ stipulates that the men dwelling with Thorfynn 
at Cardew and Cumdivock should be free "swa Melmor 7 Thore 7 Sygoolf 
weoron on Eadread dagan". The Thore of this clause may be Thorfynn's 
father, though, as F.E. Harmer remarked, 21 the name is common. If 
this Thore was Thorfynn's father, then we can, for chronological 
reasons, take Eadread to be a mistake for Ealdred and to relate to 
the Northumbrian earl of that name who ruled from 1018 to 1039. 22 
The form Melmor belongs to the Gaelic personal name Maelmuire , while 
Sygoolf is a reflex of the rare ON Sigolfr . 

Gospatric went on to grant the men of Cardew and Cumdivock 
exemption from geld "swa ic by 7 swa Willann, Walldeof 7 Wygande 7 
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Wyberth 7 Gamell 7 Kunyth 7 eallun mine kynling 7 wassenas". Of 
these names, Wall&eof and Gamell are unambiguous, reflecting AScand 
Weelpeof < ON Valpjofr and ON Gamall respectively. Wyberth is per¬ 
haps best interpreted as a reflex of OE (Angl) Wlgberht , 23 though, 
on formal grounds, the Continental cognate, represented by OSax 
Wlgber(h)t , OHG Wipreht etc., cannot be entirely excluded. Wygande 
is probably a Continental name corresponding to OHG migrant; alter¬ 
natively, however, we may be concerned here with a Cumbric name 
corresponding to OBret Uuicon. lh Kunyth has been explained by Max 
Forster as an ancestor of ModE Kenneth derived from Welsh Cennydd , 
the name of a sixth-century saint. 25 Willann is difficult. It may 
be a Continental name corresponding to OHG Wieland ; for palaeo- 
graphical reasons, we must reject Liebermann's reading of the form 
as Willelmi , 26 

Gospatric concluded the writ by granting Thorfynn sake and 
soke and toll and team over all the lands in Cardew and Cumdivock 
which had been granted to Thore "in the days of Moryn" (on Moryn 
dagan) , this being granted free of the obligation of providing 
messengers and witnesses in the same place. From the context, it is 
clear that the Thore of this part of the text is Thorfynn's father. 
Moryn is otherwise unknown; it has been suggested that it is reflex 
of either OIr Morand or OIr Morfind, 27 

Gospatric's writ belongs to what can be best described as a 
"Northern onomastic zone". In this region, which stretched from 
the northern parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire to southern Scotland, 
we find that a Northumbrian onomasticon of Anglian and Scandinavian 
origin meets, with varying degrees of intensity, a Gaelic 
onomasticon and, to a lesser extent, a Brittonic (Cumbric) 
onomasticon. After the Norman Conquest, of course, we have the 
additional factor of French personal names, often of West Frankish 
origin, throughout this region, as, indeed, in areas further south. 
The mixture of forms revealed in the language and orthography of 
this writ reflects the heterogeneous nature of settlement and of the 
patterns of political and cultural influence in the North-West 
between the tenth and the twelfth century. In this context, it is 
--still relevant to quote the linguistic comments made by Alois Brandi 
over eighty years ago in Felix Liebermann's edition of the text: 

In keeping with the age of the original document, 
several genuine OE features, in particular, the 
retention of a full vowel in the endings -as, 

(weor)on, (eall)un, are preserved. In addition, 
the text retains the insular forms of g (apart from 
in the loanword heyninga) , voiced f (instead of the 
later ME spelling v) , and w, though in the case of 
the latter the insular letter was not always properly 
understood by the copyist. The Late West Saxon 
Schriftsprache is indicated by the appearance of ea 
resulting from fracture in the forms ealle, weald 
(alongside sllun, Caldebek, Walldeof , however), the 
syncopated third person present indicative verb form 
greot, and probably also by y in gegyfan (cf., however. 
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Bulbring, p.155). On the other hand, there is a 
series of Southern forms of a type which first arose 
in the twelfth century, namely, the diphthongized 
spellings in greot, weoron, peo , peor , the development 
of <£ > e in he(o)hbe, and the appearance of byn beside 
beo . As Northern dialect features, one should empha¬ 
size: the participle form in - an(d); d > 6 in micF, onder, 
drenge (for the dental change in team > the am, cf. 
Bjorkman, Scand . Loanwords, 1902, p.223, and Stolze, 
Ortsnamen im Domesday Book , 1902, § 36 f.); leaf > leof 
freols > freals (if these are not merely antiquarian 
spellings of the type represented by -read < -red in 
Eadread < Eadred) * The latest features, which can 
only be ascribed to an ill-trained thirteenth-century 
scribe, include such misreadings as c for e and y or g 
for w, the phonetically inexplicable doubling of n 
(ann ), the use of seo as a neuter accusative, h[w]ylkun 
for ilkan or Southern ilkon, loss of the genitival ending 
(in Eadread dagan, on Moryn dagan ), an accusative plural 
eallun myne kynling, and a genitive plural (asnig) myne 
wassenas . The mixture of forms gives the impression that 
our scribe was working from a considerably older copy with 
which he was not fully competent to deal. We also get 
the impression that this older copy was the work of a 
southern scribe, as has also been shown to be the case 
in the northern portions of Domesday Book (Stolze, 
p.49), and, finally, that the West Saxon Schrlftsprache 
was already present when our Cumberland record was 
originally drawn up. Amongst the loan elements, those 
from Old Norse are particularly conspicuous; these 
include the use of the present participle in -and, the 
words dreng, bee, heyning, and gyrth, and, of the 
personal names, certainly There, Thorfynn , and Gamell . 

One should probably regard the following as Norman 
scribal forms: o for u in onder, woonnan, Sigoolf ; ch 
for c, A in brech; ey instead of i in freyth, gey Id 
(cf. Stolze, p.23f.). The Celtic element, as one 
would expect in Cumberland, is represented by many of 
the personal names. In addition, there is mac {Thore), 
and Stevenson has also linked the strange form wassenas 

2 g 

with Welsh gwassan = followers (related to vasallus ). 

Brandi's discussion shows its age in a number of errors, mainly of 
an etymological nature. For example, his reference to the form 
Walldeof in the context of (or, in this case, absence of) fracture 
shows that he was unaware of the ultimate identity of this form 
with AScand W&lpeof < ON Valpjofr and regarded it as a reflex of 
some name in OE W(e)aid -. Brandi's identification of the form 
Eadread with the OE personal name Eadr&d may be a formal possi¬ 
bility, but it does not fit the historical context which suggests 
that the form may be plausibly interpreted as a mistake for the 
name of the Northumbrian earl Ealdred. 29 The second element of 
Sigoolf does not contain AN o as an inverted spelling for u, as 
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suggested by Brandi, but reflects the ON variant -olfr. One must, 
however, bear in mind that when Brandi wrote the above notes to 
Gospatric's will neither Lind's compendium of West Scandinavian 
personal names 30 nor Bjorkman's works about Scandinavian personal 
nomenclature in England 31 had yet appeared. Nevertheless, from a 
methodological point of view, Brandi's commentary is remarkably 
modern. Brandi separates the various orthographic, phonological, 
and morphological layers within the extant text in order to arrive 
at its linguistic and textual history. At the same time, the 
discussion is spatially differentiated through its isolation of 
dialect features within the text and by its treatment of specific 
lexical and onomastic items (in this case, Scandinavian and Celtic 
items) within the linguistic and regional contexts of the document. 

Returning to our "Northern onomastic zone", we find that the 
onomastic structure of this region can be typified by the history 
of a place-name from its northern approaches, Eddleston in 
Peeblesshire, which is documented by twelfth-century charters con¬ 
tained in the Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis . 32 Originally, 
this place had the Cumbric name Penteiacob "head, end of James's 
house". This Cumbric name was then succeeded by Gillemurestun , 

"the tun of Gillemuire", a name indicating the acquisition of the 
property by a landowner with the Gaelic name Gillemaire , -muire. 

The use of the specific -tun indicates that the area was English- 
speaking, though the replacement of Cumbric by English need not 
have been of any great antiquity, 33 Gillemurestun was acquired at 
farm by the Norman baron Richard de Morville (ob. 1189), Constable 
of the Scottish kings Malcolm XV and William the Lion, from Bishop 
Ingram of Glasgow (1164-74). Richard de Morville then turned the 
estate into a knight's fee for a Northumbrian named Edulf, son of 
Uhtred, from whom the place acquired the name Edulfestun , the 
modern Eddleston . 

As is indicated above, the Northumbrian "comital names" 

Ead(w)ulf, Gospatric , Os(w)ulf t Uhtr&d , and W&lpeof (< ON Valpjofr) 
are characteristic of this "Northern onomastic zone". Occasionally 
we find striking examples of such names within the same family. 
Lancashire examples are represented by the following forms: Ricardo 
filio Huctredi filii Osolf (witness in a document dealing with land 
iuxta Asseleieford in Clifton in Salfordshire) 1195-1212 (17c) 
Cockersand, p.725; Walthef de Quitinton filius Hutredi 1184-1210 
(1268) Cockersand, p.730 (Withington in Manchester). Coming, as 
they do, from south Lancashire, these forms, in fact, reflect the 
spread of a Northern onomasticon to the edge of the Midland area. 

It should not be forgotten that Lancashire is crossed by several 
important ME dialect isoglosses. Kristensson, on the basis of 
spellings in the Subsidy Rolls, regarded the area north of the 
Ribble as a separate south-western division of the Northern 
dialects of ME and assigned the parts of the county south of this 
river to the North-West Midland dialect of ME. 34 Long ago, Ekwall 
showed that the ME boundary between Northern a and Southern/Midland 
£ (< OE, ON 5) followed the Ribble from its mouth to a little beyond 
Ribchester and then forked north to Longridge Fell, along which it 
ran east to the Hodder, turning down the latter to meet the Ribble 
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again just east of Winckley Hall. 35 The Ribble has also been gen¬ 
erally regarded as the northern boundary in ME of West Midland* u 
for OE y (with the exception of OE y before I, for which ME spell¬ 
ings in <u> have also been noted in the north of the county). 36 
One should, of course, bear in mind that such boundaries were not 
static and that their creation was the result of a long period of 
evolution. This, however, does not detract from the significance 
of the Ribble as a phonological (and onomastic) boundary, though in 
such boundary areas one must reckon with a certain degree of phono¬ 
logical and orthographic overlap. 33 Extending this argument, one 
can regard the examples of names typical of our "Northern onomastic 
zone" in records from the northern edge of the Midland area (as in 
the above-mentioned forms containing Osulf, Uhtr&d , and W&lpeof 
from the Manchester region) as representing a type of onomastic 
overlap. Of course, a certain amount of caution is necessary in 
dealing with this concept. Clearly, the appearance of such names 
as Osulf and Uhtr&d in the northern part of the Midland zone 
reflects Northern influence, and it is also clear that in the North 
the persistence and ubiquity of such names reflects their social 
prestige as "comital names" used by the pre-Conquest earls of 
Northumbria. This "comital" status does not apply when such names 
appear outside the North and its immediate environs. Whereas 
Wcelpeof and Gospatric are almost entirely confined to this area, 
examples of Osulf have been found as far afield as Cornwall, 39 and 
Uhtr&d is not infrequent in East Anglian records of the ME period. 40 
Despite these provisos, however, our anthroponymic boundaries can 
be defined with some clarity, though, here again, it would be wrong 
to regard them as static. It is, for example, probably significant 
that of the above examples of Gospatric , only one, Gospatricius de 
Chorlton, 41 is drawn from a locality south of the Ribble (Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock in Manchester). Similarly, if we examine the distri¬ 
bution pattern of ODan Auti , ME Outi , a name well attested in the 
East Midlands and Norfolk, 42 in medieval Lancashire, we find that 
there are no clear examples of its use north of the Ribble. The 
following forms have been noted: Siwardo filio Avti et Ricardo 
fratre suo (witnesses in a deed concerning property at Elswick, 
Clayton-le-Woods, Whittle-le-Woods, Wheelton, Withnell, and 
Roddlesworth; in 1212 the Book of Fees recorded that in the previous 
generation Richard de Molyneux of Sefton had granted his sister in 
marriage to Siward, son of Outi, together with two carucates at 
Cuerden, just south of Preston [and, therefore, of the Ribble] 43 ) 
c.1160 Hoghton, no.l (facsimile in frontispiece); Rogerus de 
Winstanisle filius Outi 1190-1219 (1268) Cockersand, p.654 
(Winstanley); assartum Outi (in Upholland) 1190-1225 (1268) 
Cockersand, p.610? Alanus filius Outi 1194 P NS 5, p.124; sartum Outi 
(in Bury in Knowsley) 1199-1220 (1268) Cockersand, p.606; Rogerus 
filius Roberti filii Outi 1200-20 (1268) Cockersand, p.544 
(Maghull). ODan Auti, ME Outi is characteristic of the Anglo- 
Scandinavian areas of eastern England; its appearance in south 
Lancashire must reflect penetration from an East Midland "onomastic 
zone". In this context, it is also significant that its distri¬ 
bution, insofar as our sources allow us to come to any conclusions, 
seems to have been confined to the parts of the county south of the 
Ribble. 
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It should be emphasized that regionally defined anthroponymic 
systems of the type described above overlap with a more generally 
valid onomastic system operative throughout the entire English- 
speaking area of the late Old English and Anglo-Norman periods. 

This can be illustrated by again turning to the margins of our 
"Northern onomastic zone". In a charter of the period 1166-71 
(probably of 1166), 44 King William the Lion of Scotland confirmed 
various properties granted by King Malcolm IV, the Countess Ada 
(de Warenne, mother of King William), and Herbert the Chamberlain 
to the Norman baron Hugh Giffard, lord of Yester in East Lothian. 
Among these properties, we find a part of Lethington in Haddington, 
East Lothian, quam Edolf filius Gamel tenuit , and a full toft in 
Linlithgow, West Lothian, scilicet tofturn quod Toke tenuit . 

Whereas Edolf is a reflex of the typically Northumbrian "comital 
name" OE Ead(w)ulf , 45 Gamel represents a Scandinavian name, ON 
Gamall etc., which has been noted throughout the areas of Scan¬ 
dinavian settlement and influence in England, 46 and Toke is a 
characteristically East Scandinavian name, ODan Toki , which is 
frequently attested in the Danelaw and occurs sporadically in other 
parts of England. 47 Somewhat earlier, in the period 1142-7 (pro¬ 
bably 1143-7), Earl Henry of Northumberland, son of King David I 
of Scotland, issued a charter repeating and confirming his father's 
grants to the monks of Rievaulx Abbey at Melrose. 48 The charter 
includes two sets of witnesses, the first being witnesses to the 
later and fuller act of endowment and confirmation and the second 
being the witnesses to David I's original act of endowment of 
Melrose Abbey, which is to be dated to c.1136 and was probably 
limited to the properties of Melrose, Eildon, and Darnick, proper¬ 
ties which are merely part of the items confirmed by Earl Henry. 

This second list of witnesses reads: 

Preterea homines de Eadem terra. Gospatricio filio 
Gospatricij. Vlfchillo filio Ethelstan. Osolfo 
filio Huctredi. Macchus filio Vndwain. Huctredo 
filio Siot. Horm filio Eilaf. Osolfo filio Elstan. 
Roberto de Brus. Radulfo filio Turstani. 

The first of these witnesses is Earl Gospatric II of Dunbar, son 
of Gospatric Maldredsson and a descendant of the old Northumbrian 
comital house. 49 The newer Norman nobility is represented by 
Robert de Brus, lord of Annandale, whose family came from Brix in 
the Cotentin and who was an ancestor of King Robert I. 50 A further 
Norman witness is probably represented by Radulfus filius Turstani . 
His name is the normal Latin form of OFr Ra(o)ul- f his father's name 
is probably an anglicized form of Norman Turstinus < ON Porsteinn 
etc., rather than a latinized form of the corresponding AScand 
Purstan , 51 The other witnesses are all members of the local gentry 
of Roxburghshire and their names reflect the prevailing Northumbrian 
tradition. We have two witnesses with the "comital name" Osolfus < 
OE Os (w) ulf , the first of whom was the son of a man with the 
"comital name" Uhtr&d and the second of whom was the son of one 
Elstan < OE AZlfstan or Atfelstan. The "comital name" Uhtr&d is 
borne by a further witness; the name of his father, Siot , is best 
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interpreted as a reflex of the Continental Germanic Sigot . The 
witness Vlfchillus has a Scandinavian name, ODan, OSwed (runic) 
Ulfkil, which is frequently attested in the northern Danelaw. 52 
The form of his father's name, Ethelstan for OE /E6elstan, is a 
"learned archaism" on the part of the scribe, since [6] in the OE 
name element /E&el- had already been lost in the eleventh century 
with the result that Ail-, Ayl-, Eil-, El-, etc. are the normal ME 
reflexes of this element. 53 A further witness bearing a 
Scandinavian name is Horm, son of Eilaf. Horm is ON Ormr etc., a 
name common throughout northern England, but rare south of the 
Humber. 54 The name of the father of this witness, ON Eilafr etc., 
is sporadically attested throughout England in the early ME period. 55 
The only Goidelic name in this list is Macchus, corresponding to 
Gaelic Maccus. The name of the father of this Macchus, Vndwain , is 
probably best interpreted as a corrupt form of an original byname 
based on the Scandinavian appellative hunda-sveinn "dog-keeper", 
which has also been noted as the first element of the Cumberland 
place-name Hunsonby. 56 

The examination of this Scottish witness list has shown that 
in our "Northern onomastic zone" we find personal names which have 
a more general distribution as well as names which appear to be 
peculiar to this particular region. The elements involved are 
Cumbrian, Gaelic, Anglian, Scandinavian, and French, a mixture 
characteristic of this northern region. It is obviously otherwise 
when one turns to the South-East. Here the OE system, with sub¬ 
sidiary Scandinavian and Continental elements, defines the onomastic 
pattern of the latter part of the eleventh century. Celtic elements, 
with the exception of Breton names introduced after the Conquest by 
such men as Tihel of Helion Bumpstead (Essex), 57 are completely lack¬ 
ing. As an example of the anthroponymic situation in the South- 

East at the end of the eleventh century, we can take the list of 

5 8 

Colchester burgesses of 1086 recorded by the Little Domesday. 

The majority of the names in this list are OE dithematic names. In 
keeping with the general tendency of the late OE period, the number 
of different first elements is restricted. The following can be 

described as still productive: ME Al- < OE /Elf- or /Edel-; OE /Elf-} 

OE Sad-; OE God-; OE Gold-; OE Leof-; OE Wulf-. These first elements 
encompass the bulk of the OE first elements found in Colchester in 
1086. In addition, we find the following: 59 OE /Esc-, in Ascere < 

OE /Eschere ; ME Ail- < OE /Edel-, in Ailbriest < OE /Edelbeorht ; OE 
Beohrt-, late OE Briht -, in Brictricus (2x) < OE Beorhtrlc and 
Brictuuinus < OE Beorhtwine ; OE Bl<ec-, in Blacstan (3x) < OE 
*Bl<ecstan; OE Brun- in Brungarus < OE Brungar, Brunloc < OE 
*Brunlocc, 6 0 Brumman < OE Brunmann , and Brunuuinus (2x) < OE 

Brunwine ; OE Deor -, in Deremanus < OE Deormann ; OE Here-, in Herstan 

< OE Herestan; OE Leod -, in Ledmarus < OE Leodm&r; OE Man(n)-, in 
Manstan (2x) < OE *Manstan, Mansune (2x) < OE Mansunu , and 
Manuuinus {lx), Manuinus < OE *Manwine; OE Ord-, in Orietus sl < OE 
*Ordgeat and Orlaf < OE Ordlaf ; OE Os-, in Osiet < OE *0sgeat; OE 
S/e-, in Sagarus < OE *S&g3r, Salware < OE Saewaru (fem.) , Sauuart < 

OE S<eweard , and Saulf < OE S<ewulf; OE Sige-, in Siricus < OE 
Sigerlc and Siuuardus (2x) < OE Sigeweard sz ; OE Stan-, in Stamburc 

< OE *Stanburh (fern.) 63 and Stanart , Stanhert < OE Stanheard; OE 
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Tun-, in Tunric < OE *Tunric ; OE Wine-, in Winemerus < OE Winemer . 64 

The Colchester list shows the Old English dithematic system to 
be largely intact, albeit in a process of strong concentration. As 
a corollary, we still find examples of Old English monothematic 
personal names here. These are as follows: 65 Berda < OE *Bearda < 

OE beard m. "beard"; Best, an original byname belonging either to 
OE b&st m./n. "inner bark of trees, bast" or OE beost m. "beestings, 
the first milk of a cow after calving"; 66 Chentinc < OE *Centing, 
probably a late OE hypocoristic form of OE Centwine; 67 Dela < OE 
Dealla, either an original byname belonging to OE deall "proud, 
exulting, bold, renowned" or a hypocoristic form of such a name as 
OE Dealwine; 88 Frent < OE *Freond < OE freond m. "friend, relative"; 
Goda (5x) < OE Goda, a hypocoristic form of names in God-; Godincus 
(2x), Godinc < OE Goding, a late OE hypocoristic form of names in 
God-; Goldinc < OE *Golding, a late OE hypocoristic form of names 
in Gold-; Hunec < OE *Hunuc or *Hunning , hypocoristic forms of names 
-in Hun-; 88 Not < OE *Hnot(t ), an original byname probably formed from 
OE hnot, ME not "short-haired, with closely cropped hair"; Pic, an 
original byname formed from OE pic m. "point, pointed tool, pick, 
pickaxe", ME pik(e) "spike, etc."; Pote < OE *Pota, probably 
belonging to OE potian, ME poten "to push something/ to shove"; 70 
Sprot < OE Sprot, an original byname belonging to OE sprott m. 

"sprat" or OE sprot(t) n. "sprout, twig; peg"; Stan < OE *Stan, a 
hypocoristic form of late OE names in Stan-; 71 Stotinc < OE 
*Stuting, a diminutive in -ing of an original byname belonging to 
OE stu t m. "gnat"; 72 Tate < OE Tata (masc.) or OE T&te (fern.), 
hypocoristic forms of names in Tat-; Wicga < OE Wicga, a name 
belonging to OE wicg n. "horse" rather than to OE wicga m. "insect, 
beetle”. 

As one would expect in a region bordering on an area of 
Scandinavian settlement and influence like East Anglia, Scandinavian 
personal names are not infrequent in Essex. This is fully borne 
out by the Colchester list, where we find the following Scandinavian 
names: Cullinc < ON Kollungr ; 73 Gothugo < AScand * Godhugi ; 74 
Grimolf < ON Grimolfr; Hacon < ON Hakun, -kon; Osgot < AScand Osgot 
< ON Asgautr; Seeuuele < AScand *S&fugl; Sacrimus, Sagrim < ON 
*S&grimr; Sueno < ON Sveinm Suertinc < ON Svertingr; Suertlincus < 
AScand *Swertling ; 75 Touius < ODan Tbvi; Turchillus < ODan Purkil; 
Turstanus < AScand Purstan < ON Porsteinn; Westan < ON Vesteinn , 76 

Although the Continental element was clearly visible at 
Colchester in 1086, it was still of far less importance than the 
native English element. In addition to the ubiquitous French 
personal names Gau(l)tier (OCFr) < (West) Frankish Walthari(us), 
Ra(o)ul < (West) Frankish Radulf(us), Roger < (West) Frankish 
(H)rodger(us), and Will(i)aume (ONFr) < West Frankish Willihelm(us), 
which are represented by the normalized scribal forms Gale[eras], 
Rad[ulfus] (Pinel), Rogerius, and Will[elmus] (Peccatum), we find 
the following Continental names: Ainolf, corresponding to OSax 
Einulf; Blancus, an original byname formed from OFr blanc "white, 
fair"; 77 Colemanus, corresponding to OHG Col(o)man; Elebolt, 
corresponding to (West) Frankish Erlebold ; 78 Filieman, correspond¬ 
ing to (West) Frankish Filiman ; 79 Herdedunus (scribal error for 
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Herdechinus , reflecting MDu Hardekin ); 80 Rosellus, an original 
byname formed from OFr rossel "red-faced, ruddy"; 81 Sunegot, reflect¬ 
ing a West Frankish *Sunegaud(us ); Tescho, corresponding to German 
Thieziko, a diminutive of names containing Germanic *Peudo- (OHG 
Diot-, OSax Thiad-, etc.) formed with the -k suffix; cf. such forms 
as T(h)icekin, Thlzelinus , etc., noted in the Low Countries. 82 

The investigation of the regional distinctions in the English 
personal nomenclature of the late Old English and early Middle 
English periods is still in its infancy. That is not to say that 
good regional studies do not exist - on the contrary, much of the 
best recent work has taken the form of regional investigations. 

What is lacking, however, is a systematic attempt to work out the 
different onomastic zones operative within the English-speaking 
area in the medieval period. Surveys of specific types of personal 
names found over the area of one or two counties provide us with an 
essential corpus of material, but they do not go far enough to 
create the systematic framework necessary for establishing regional 
criteria. Regional studies, whether based on the old county 
divisions of the period before the administrative reform of 1974 or 
on the region covered by a particular document, e.g., an assize roll 
or a monastic cartulary, must survey all the names within the region 
and not just those belonging to a specific type. In view of the 
wealth of material available, a certain setting of chronological 
limits is inevitable, though this should not be too narrow. Narrow 
chronological limits tend to give a deceptively static picture of 
an anthroponymic situation; they allow one to forget that anthro- 
ponymic systems are essentially dynamic and subject to continual 
change and innovation. The study of the regional aspects of anthro- 
ponymy must encompass the changes experienced within the onomastic 
system as a whole. Obviously, this must also be linked to the 
study of the history of the language and be related to the develop¬ 
ment of dialect zones. Personal names cannot be viewed in socio¬ 
logical isolation; the historical background to onomastic change and 
the differences in the modus of such change in various social group¬ 
ings must be analysed in detail. It is only by using all the 
different types of evidence available that a comprehensive picture 
of the anthroponymic structure of England in this, or, for that 
matter, any other period can be obtained. 
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AN=Anglo-Norman. Angl=Anglian. AScand=Anglo-Scandinavian. Cockersand=The 
Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey of the Premonstratensian Order, ed. William 
Farrer, Chetham Society New Series 38-40, 43, 56-7, 64 (Manchester, 1898-1909); 
bracketed figures after the date of the entry indicate the date of the MS cited. 
DB=Domesday Book, seu Liber Censuaiis Willelmi Primi Regis Anglia, ed. A. Farley 
and H. Ellis (London, 1783-1816, 4 vols.). Furness II=The Coucher Book of 
Furness Abbey, vol.II, ed. John Brownbill, Chetham Society New Series 74, 76, 

78 (Manchester, 1915-19). Hoghton=A Calendar of the Deeds and Papers in the 
Possession of Sir James de Hoghton, bart ., of Hoghton Tower, Lancashire, by J.H. 
Lumby, Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society 88 (1936). MDu=Middle Dutch. 
ME=Middle English. ModE=Modern English. 0Bret=01d Breton. OCFr=Old Central 
French. 0Dan=01d Danish. 0E=0ld English. 0Fr=01d French. 0HG=0ld High 
German. OIr=Old Irish. 0N=0ld Norse. 0NFr=0ld Northern French. OSax=Old 
Saxon. 0Swed=01d Swedish. P NS=Pipe Roll Society New Series (London, 1925ff.). 
RRS I=Regesta Regum Scottorum I: The Acts of Malcolm IV King of Scots 1153-65, 
ed. G.W.S. Barrow (Edinburgh, 1960). RRS lX=Regesta Regum Scottorum II: The 
Acts of William I King of Scots 1165-1214, ed. G.W.S. Barrow with the collab¬ 
oration of W.W. Scott (Edinburgh, 1971). s.n .-sub nomine. 


NOTES 


For the text of this writ, see Anglo-Saxon Writs, ed. F.E. Harmer 
(Manchester, 1952) pp.423-4 (no.121); and A.M. Armstrong, A. Mawer, F.M. 
Stenton, and Bruce Dickins, The Place-Names of Cumberland, English Place- 
Name Society 20-2 (Cambridge, 1950-2) Part III, pp.xxvii-xxx. 

See Kenneth Jackson, "Angles and Britons in Northumbria and Cumbria", in 
Angles and Britons, O'Donnell Lectures (Cardiff, 1963) pp.71-3, 

Gillian Fellows-Jensen, Scandinavian Settlement Names in the North-West, 
Navnestudier 25 (Copenhagen, 1985) pp.319-21. 

See Anglo-Saxon Writs, ed. Harmer, p.562. 

See Archibald A.M. Duncan, Scotland: the Making of the Kingdom (Edinburgh, 
1975) pp.98-9? and G.W.S. Barrow, Kingship and Unity: Scotland 1000-1306 
(Toronto and Buffalo, 1981) p.7. 

For the twelfth-century earls of Dunbar, see Duncan, Scotland: the Making 
of the Kingdom, pp.374-5. 

Barrow, Kingship and Unity, p.7. 


G.W.S. Barrow, The Anglo-Norman Era in Scottish History (Oxford# 1980) 
pp.34-5. 


With especial reference to Lancashire, see the remarks of John Insley, 
"Lancashire Surnames", Nomina 6 (1982) pp.93-8, esp. p.96. 


E.H. Lind, Norsk-islandska dopnamn ock fingerade namn fran medeitiden 
(Uppsala, 1905-15) cols.1158-9; Supplementband (Oslo, 1931) cols.846-51. 


It should be noted that Thorfin has been recorded in Denmark, but only in 
a folk-tale borrowed from Norwegian. See Danmarks Gamle Personnavne I: 
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Fornavne, ed. Gunnar Knudsen and Marius Kristensen with the collaboration 
of Rikard Hornby (Copenhagen, 1936-48) cols. 1382-3 for full details. 

Gillian Fellows Jensen, Scandinavian Personal Names in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire , Navnestudier 7 (Copenhagen, 1968) pp.302-3. 

Eilert Ekwall, The Place-Names of Lancashire (Manchester, 1922) pp.166, 200. 

Armstrong, Mawer, et al. , The Place-Names of Cumberland , II, p.360. 

W.F.H. Nicolaisen, Scottish Place-Names (London, 1976) p.115. 

See Fellows Jensen, Scandinavian Personal Names in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, pp.307-9. 

RRS I, p.182 (no.117). Cf. also: Alfwin Mac arch' (witness) c. 1136-47, 
perhaps 1141-7 (14c, after 1316) RRS I, p.151 (no.29); Alwino Macarkil 
(witness) 1152-62 (13c, transcript of c.1840) RRS I, p.189 (no.125); 

JElwynus filius Arkil (witness) 1154-9 (mid 13c, temp . Alex III) RRS I, 
p.185 (no.118); quam Elwinus Renner 1 Eda uxor eius . . . dederunt (con¬ 
firmation by Malcolm IV to Dunfermline Abbey of the grant of the church of 
Kirknewton, Midlothian, made by Alfwin the rannaire and his wife Eda) 

1153-62 (mid 13c, temp. Alex III) RRS I, p.213 (no.164). 


For further references 
4 and 5. 


to Alfwin mac Archill, see RRS I, p.32 and notes 


The office of rannaire is fully discussed in RRS I, pp.32-3. 

RRS I, p.32 and n.5. For English examples of Gaelic Gilleandrais , see 
Olof von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domesday Book , 

Nomina Germanica 3 (Uppsala, 1937) p.261, and the works cited there. 

Anglo-Saxon Nrits, p.420. 

See Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, p.559, s.n. Eadread, and the references 
cited there. 

For the appearance of OE Wlgbeorht in the early-ninth-century part of the 
Liber Vitae of Durham, see Rudolf Muller, Untersuchungen liber die Namen des 
northumbrischen Liber Vitae, Palaestra 9 (Berlin, 1901) p.83, though it 
should be noted that he wrongly assigns the variant spelling uicbercht to 
an OE element Wlc- , an element which, it should be added, does not occur 
in the OE onomasticon. 

Cf. Ekwall*s discussion of the Lancashire place-name Wigan {The Place- 
Names of Lancashire, p.103). 

Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, p.564, s.n. Kunyth. Cf. also George F. Black, 
The Surnames of Scotland: their Origin, Meaning, and History (New York, 
1946) p.393, s.n. Kenneth. 


"Drei nordhumbrische Urkunden urn 1100", ed. F. Liebermann, Archiv fur das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen 111 (1903) p.276 and n.23 
(p.277). It should, however, be noted that Bruce Dickins, in his edition 
of the text contained in Armstrong, Mawer, et al., The Place-Names of 
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Cumberland (III, pp.xxvii-xxx), interprets the form not as a personal name, 
but as a reflex of the OE verb willan "to be willing, wish, desire". He 
translates the passage in question as: "And let everyone abiding there be 
as free of (royal) taxation as I am and as Walltheof and Wygande and 
Wyberth and Gamell and Kunith may wish, and all my kindred and dependants" 
(ibid., p.xxix). Margaret Gelling has suggested to me that the absence 
of the Tironian sign between this form and Wall6eof is in favour of 
Dickins's interpretation. Willann would then represent the present sub¬ 
junctive plural form of the verb, willen. This interpretation solves the 
problem of the obscure personal name, though it also throws up questions 
as to the position of Walltheof, Wygande, Wyberth, Gamell, and Kunith, in 
that it implies that they were practically of equal status with Gospatric 
himself. The general context, however, would seem to make Harmer's trans¬ 
lation somewhat more plausible, though the absence of comparable documents 
from this region means that the question must remain open. 

Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, p.568, s.n. Morgn. 

Liebermann, "Drei northumbrische Urkunden urn 1100", pp.277-8 (translated 
from the German by the present writer). 

Cf. above, p.184 and n.22. 

For this work see above, n.10. 

E. Bjorkman, Nordische Personennamen in England in alt und fruhmittel- 
englischer Zeit, Studien zur englischen Philologie 37 (Halle, 1910); 

E. Bjorkman, Zur englischen Namenkunde , Studien zur englischen Philologie 
47 (Halle, 1912). 

For the history of the place-name Eddieston, see G.W.S. Barrow, The Kingdom 
of the Scots: Government, Church and Society from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth century (London, 1973) pp.297-8; and Barrow, The Anglo-Norman 
Era in Scottish History, p.93 and n.3. 

For the disappearance of the Cumbric language, see Jackson, "Angles and 
Britons in Northumbria and Cumbria", pp.72-3; and Barrow, Kingship and 
Unity, pp.11-12. Jackson (ibid., p.78) suggests that Penteiacob would 
have been the name in use in the eleventh century and goes on to point out 
that it is a well-preserved three-element Cumbric name, whose very spelling 
suggests a written document of Cumbric origin in the background. 


Gillis Kristensson, A Survey of Middle English Dialects 1290-1350: the Six 
Northern Counties and Lincolnshire, Lund Studies in English 35 (Lund, 1967) 
pp.241-3, 283 (Map 17). 

Eilert Ekwall, "The Middle English a/5 boundary", English Studies 20 
(1938) pp.147, 149-50. Cf. also the remarks of Kristensson, A Survey of 
Middle English Dialects 1290-1350 , pp.32-4. 

Kristensson, A Survey of Middle English Dialects 1290-1350, pp.116-20, 242, 
291-5 (Maps 25-9). 

Cf. the remarks of Jacek Fisiak, "Some Problems in Historical Dialectology", 
Studia Anglica Posnaniensis 16 (1983) pp.5-14. Note also Fisiak's interest¬ 
ing observations about the movement of dialect isoglosses in the fifteenth 
century in his article "English Dialects in the Fifteenth Century: Some 
Observations concerning the Shift of Isoglosses", Folia Linguistica 
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Hiszorica 4/2 (1983) pp.195-217. 


See the remarks of John Insley, "Lancashire Surnames", p.97. 

For Cornish examples of OE Os(w)ulf, see John Insley, "Some Scandinavian 
Personal Names in South-West England from Post-Conquest Records", Studia 
Anthroponymica Scandinavica 3 (1985) pp.26-7. 

See Bo Selten, The Anglo-Saxon Heritage in Middle English Personal Names: 
East Anglia 1100-1399 , II, Acta Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum 
Lundensis 73 (Lund, 1979) p.161. 


Above, p.184. 

42 The Domesday Book examples for 1066 are listed by von Feilitzen, The Pre- 
Conquest Personal Names of Domesday Book, p.169. For post-Conquest 
examples from Lincolnshire, see Fellows Jensen, Scandinavian Personal Names 
in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, pp.43-4. In Norfolk the name occurs in 
Lynn, for which, see Cecily Clark, "The Early Personal Names of King's Lynn: 
an Essay in Socio-Cultural History. Part I - Baptismal Names", Nomina 6 
(1982) p.53. 

43 The Book of Fees commonly called "Testa de Nevili" , reformed from the 

earlist mss. by the Deputy Keeper of the Records (London, 1920-31) I, p.208. 

44 RRS II, pp.154-5 (no.48). 

45 Note, however, that in Domesday Book OE Ead(w)ulf is attested in Devon, 
Herefordshire, Somerset, and Wiltshire, as well as in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire (von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domesday Book , 
p.240). Selten, The Anglo-Saxon Heritage in Middle English Personal Names: 
East Anglia 1100-1399 , II, p.74, has two East Anglian examples from docu¬ 
ments of 1199 and 1209 respectively, and also records the appearance of the 
name as a surname in Norfolk in the Subsidy Roll of 1327. 

46 Cf. the Domesday Book forms collected by von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest 
Personal Names of Domesday Book , p.257. 

47 For Lincolnshire and Yorkshire examples of ODan Toki , see Fellows Jensen, 
Scandinavian Personal Names in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire , pp.287-8. For 
the appearance of the name outside the Danelaw, see Insley, "Some 
Scandinavian Personal Names in South-West England from Post-Conquest Records", 
p.36, and the works cited there. 

48 RRS I, pp.157-8 (no.41). 

49 For the twelfth-century earls of Dunbar, see Duncan, Scotland: the Making 
of the Kingdom, pp.374-5. 

50 For the origins of the Bruce family in Normandy, see G.W.S. Barrow, The 
Kingdom of the Scots, pp.322-3. 

51 Cf. John Insley, "Field Names and the Scandinavian Settlement of England: 

A Comparative Study of the Evidence Provided by the English Place-Name 
Society's Survey of Northamptonshire", Giessener Flurnamen-Kolloquium 

1. bis 4 Oktober 1984, ed. R. Schutzeichel (Heidelberg, 1985) pp.123-4. 
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For Lincolnshire and Yorkshire examples, see Fellows Jensen, Scandinavian 
Personal Names in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, pp.325-7. 

Cf. Fran Colman, "The Name-element J&Sel- and related Problems" Notes and 
Queries 28 (1981) pp.295-301. 

Cf. Fellows Jensen, Scandinavian Personal Names in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire , pp.204-6. For the use of the name in medieval Lancashire, see 
John Insley, "The Names of the Tenants of the Bishop of Ely in 1251: a 
Conflict of Onomastic Systems", Ortnamnssail skapets i Uppsala Arsskrift 
1985, pp.66-7. 

See Insley, "Some Scandinavian Personal Names in South-West England from 
Post-Conquest Records", p.28, and the works cited there. 

Armstrong, Mawer, et al., The Place-Names of Cumberland 1, pp.207-8. 

For Bretons in post-Conquest England, see Sir Frank Stenton, The First 
Century of English Feudalism 1066-1166, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1961) pp.25-8. 
For Helion Bumpstead, see P.H. Reaney, The Place-Names of Essex, English 
Place-Name Society 12 (Cambridge, 1935) pp.508-9. 

DB II, fols.104a-106a; Domesday Book 32: Essex, ed. Alexander Rumble 
(Chichester, 1983) B3. 

The following OE dithematic personal names from the Colchester list have 
also been examined by Olof von Feilitzen, "Some Unrecorded Old and Middle 
English Personal Names", Namn och Bygd 33 (1945) pp.69-98: £schere ; 
*Bl&cstanj' *Godfl&d; *Goldhere ; *Goldric ; *0rdgeat; *Stanburh; *Tunric. 

In addition, the following have been dealt with by P.H. Reaney, "Notes on 
the Survival of Old English Personal Names in Middle English", Studier i 
modern sprakvetenskap 18 (1953) pp.84-112: Godsunu ; Herestan ; Leofweald; 
Manwine . Finally, see von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of 
Domesday Book for the following: *Brunlocc ; Golds tan; *Mansunu; *S£gar. 


This name is morphologically identical with normal dithematic names in 
Brun-. It is not, however, a true dithematic name of the traditional sort, 
but, as is shown by von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of 
Domesday Book, p.210, it is an original byname formed from OE brun "brown" 
and OE locc m. "hair, curl". 


The MS form should be read as Orietur . This is quite clearly a mistake 
for Orietus , resulting from the scribe having mistakenly used the -ur con¬ 
traction instead of the correct -us contraction. 


ODan Sighwarth is also theoretically possible as the etymon of Siuuardus . 
Cf. the discussion by von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of 
Domesday Book, pp.361-3, esp. p.363. 

Von Feilitzen*s suggestion (The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domesday 
Book, p.371 n.4) that the Colchester form Stamburc nay stand for ON 
Steinbjprg is unnecessary. Though he cites this reference in his article 
of 1945, it is there significant that he groups the form to the OE etymon 
without any further comment ("Some Unrecorded Old and Middle English 
Personal Names", p.89). 

A possible alternative etymon is the Continental Germanic personal name 
Winemar, for which, see T. Forssner, Continental Germanic Personal Names in 
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England in Old and Middle English Times {Uppsala, 1916) p.258. 


The following OE monothematic personal names from the Colchester list are 
examined by von Feilitzen, "Some Unrecorded Old and Middle English Personal 
Names": * Bearda; *Centing ; *Freond ; *Hnot(t); *Stuting. In addition, see 
Olof von Feilitzen, "Some Old English Uncompounded Personal Names and 
Bynames", Studia Neophilologica 40 (1968) pp.5-16 for the names Best: and 
Stan. The Colchester examples of OE *Golding , Sprot, and Wicga are dealt 
with by von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domesday Book, 
pp.273 {*Golding) , 371 n.l {Sprot), 412 {Wicga). 

Von Feilitzen, "Some Old English Uncompounded Personal Names and Bynames", 
p.7. Domesday Book 32: Essex, B3a note, s.n. BEST, also includes the 
possibility that we may be concerned here with an early example of the ME 
surname Best(e) from OFr beste "beast". 

Von Feilitzen, "Some Unrecorded Old and Middle English Personal Names", 
p.76, took OE *Centing to be an original byname "man of Kent". 

See Mats Redin, Studies on Uncompounded Personal Names in Old English 
(Uppsala, 1919) p.75; cf. also Olof von Feilitzen and Christopher Blunt, 
"Personal Names on the Coinage of Edgar", in England before the Conquest: 
Studies in Primary Sources presented to Dorothy Whitelock, ed. Peter 
Clemoes and Kathleen Hughes (Cambridge, 1971) pp.192-3. 

The editor of Domesday Book 32: Essex interprets the form as reflecting 
*Hunning (B3a note, s.n. HUNNING ). 

See Domesday Book 32: Essex B3a note, s.n. POTE. 


For the theoretical possibility that this form might alternatively reflect 
an anglicized form of ODan Sten, cf. von Feilitzen, "Some Old English 
Uncompounded Personal Names and Bynames", p.ll. 

Von Feilitzen, "Some Unrecorded Old and Middle English Personal Names", 
p.89, suggested that this form might alternatively represent an OE 
*Stoting from OE stot m. "a kind of horse". 

Note, however, that Gosta Tengvik, Old English Bynames , Nomina Germanica 4 
(Uppsala, 1938) pp.141-2, preferred to regard English forms in Colling, 
Culling as being of native rather than of Scandinavian origin. 

Gothugo is wrongly interpreted by the editor of Domesday Book 32: Essex, 

B3a note, s.n. GOT HUGH, as a patronymic formation in which ON Gautr is 
compounded with Continental Germanic Hugo or Scandinavian Hugh!, the second 
component then having the function of a patronymic byname, hence "Gautr son 
of Hugo/Hughi". P.H. Reaney, A Dictionary of British Surnames, 2nd ed. 
with corrections and additions by R.M. Wilson (London, 1976) p.150-1, s.n. 
Goodhew, is nearer to the correct etymology with his interpretation of the 
form as belonging to an unrecorded Scandinavian *Gu<3 (h) ugi . Reaney quite 
rightly interpreted the name as an original byname contrasting with the 
Scandinavian Ill(h)ugi < *illhugi "evil-minded". Reaney's forms, which 
include the one from Colchester, show quite clearly, however, that the 
first component of the name is God- < OE god "good, favourable, etc.", and 
the base is, therefore, an AScand hybrid *Godhugi . 

Von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domesday Book, p.379, 
gives the base as an unrecorded ON *Svartlingr and, somewhat implausibly. 
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adds that in some cases derivation from OE swertling "titlark?, warbler?" 
might perhaps also be considered. 


The editor of Domesday Book 32: Essex B3a note, s.n. WIGSTAN, wrongly 
interprets Westan as a reflex of OE Wlgstan . 

See Reaney, A Dictionary of British Surnames, p.37, s.n. Blanc. 

The editor of Domesday Book 32: Essex B3a note, s.n. AETHELBALD, wrongly 
assigns this form to OE &3elbeald. 

See Domesday Book 32: Essex B3a note, s.n. FI LIMAN. 

See Domesday Book 32: Essex B3a note, s.n. HARDEKIN . For a Flemish example 
of Hardekin from the first half of the thirteenth century, see C. Tavernier- 
Vereecken, Gentse Naamkunde van ca . 1000 tot 1253 (Tongeren, 1968) p.17. 

Other English examples from Domesday Book are listed by von Feilitzen, The 
Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domesday Book, p.286. 

Domesday Book 32: Essex B3a note, s.n. ROSSELL. 

Ibid., s.n. TESCO. For eleventh- and twelfth-century examples of Thiediko 
from Westphalia, see Wilhelm Schlaug, Studien zu den altsachsischen 
Personennamen des 11. und 12. Jahrhunderts , Lunder Germanistische Forschungen 
30 (Lund, 1955) p.187. For Flemish examples of T(h)icekin , Thizelinus, etc., 
see Tavernier-Vereecken, Gentse Naamkunde van ca. 1000 tot 1253, p.140. 
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SOME ALTERNATIVE ANALYSES 
OF MEDIEVAL FIELD-NAMES 


A.D. MILLS 

Those of us concerned with the elucidation of medieval field-names 
are of course well aware that (as with many older place-names) it 
is often impossible to decide whether the first element of a com¬ 
pound name is a significant word or a personal name/surname. In 
the analysis of field-names/ space alone may require that all the 
possible alternatives cannot always be rehearsed, and the single 
explanation thought most likely by the editor will then be the one 
given. However this can result in an impression of certainty where 
sometimes there is none, and, more occasionally, in etymologies and 
explanations that seem unconvincing. More importantly perhaps, the 
cumulative effect of such interpretations may lead to some dis¬ 
tortion in the lists of elements and personal names that conclude 
the county surveys. It is intended that the following suggestions 
for the alternative analysis of some examples of common medieval 
field-name types may be a contribution towards a finer tuning in 
our elucidation of their origins and meanings. 

The material in this paper is not original, but has been 
gleaned from the abundant field-name lists in recently published 
EPNS volumes . 1 It is regretted that the material has not been 
collected at all methodically, rather it has been noted in passing 
while consulting the volumes in question. However it is hoped that 
even such a random sampling may have some validity, since it is 
certain that many more examples similar to those adduced would come 
to light if a more methodical survey of the published material were 
undertaken. 

Most of the field-names under consideration are first recorded 
in the medieval period itself (I3th-15th century), though a few are 
somewhat later (up to about 1650). All are likely to be of post- 
Conquest origin, but the possibility of pre-Conquest origin for some 
names cannot of course be precluded. Characteristic second elements 
are croft, furlang, (ge)hEeg, plek, and rydlng, with several others 
occurring only in single examples. 

Medieval field-names with a personal name or surname as first 
element, both with and without possessive -s, are of course 
extremely common in the published material. Those without possess¬ 
ive -s sometimes contain old feminine or old weak masculine personal 
names where the absence of -s may be historically correct (e.g. 
Uluethemed' late 13th century Bk 211 from OE Wulfgy <?; Ebbelonde 1317 
Bk 325 from OE Ebba) , but many other examples contain a wide range 
and variety of personal names and surnames (e.g. Oselakemere 13th 
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century Bk 183 from OE Oslacj Dandecrof t late 13th century Ch 2.221 
from ME Dande , a pet-form of Andrew ; le Banastreyord 1487 St 46 
from the surname Bannister ; Shirecroft 1346 Bk 52 from a John 
Shyre) . Examples like the last one, where only the occurrence of 
a local surname in the documentation makes it likely that the first 
element is a surname rather than a significant word (i.e. sclr 1 
"district" or sclr ^ "bright"), should put us on our guard about 
making our interpretations too dogmatic. It should also be noted 
that the presence of the definite article (as in le Banastreyord) 
does not necessarily make a personal name/surname a less likely 
first element. 

In the EPNS volumes, the vast majority of medieval field-names 
of the type exemplified above have been subjected to plausible 
analysis, and in the case of the many similar examples in which the 
first element may alternatively have been a significant word, the 
alternatives have been clearly set out (e.g. Hondecroft 1362 
Ch 4.27, from either hund "dog" or a personal name Honde) . However 
just occasionally, in individual cases, the personal name/surname 
alternative has not been entertained when perhaps it should have 
been. 2 

The examples that follow under (I) below are all cases in 
which the first element does not have possessive -s but which seem 
capable of this alternative treatment. In some names the explan¬ 
ation of the first element as a personal name or surname will only 
remain an alternative possibility, valid but not necessarily more 
attractive than the significant word already proposed. But in 
other cases, it is felt that the personal name/surname alternative 
actually provides a preferable or more convincing etymology, 
occasionally avoiding the need to consider a significant word which 
may seem inappropriate or unlikely . 3 There follow, under (II) 
below, some cases where the editors have chosen not to provide any 
explanation of the first element (again all without possessive -s), 
presumably reflecting their uncertainty, but where a personal name/ 
surname solution looks extremely likely. To these are added, under 
(III) below, a few cases where the first element shows possessive 
—s , but where nevertheless only a significant word has been proposed. 
Here too, personal names and surnames may be suggested as alter¬ 
native first elements, and may in some cases provide more convincing 
etymologies. 


(I) Field-names in which the first element (without a possessive 
-s) has been analysed as a significant word, but where a 
personal name or surname might be seen to provide a possible, 
and often preferable, alternative: 

Colheye 1488, le Collhey 15c Ch 2.50 (OE col 1 "charcoal" is 

suggested; but'the common personal name/surname Col(l) is a 
likely alternative) 

Dickerleaze 1609 Bk 83 (OE *dicor "ten” is suggested, though with 
? in list of elements ib. 864; the surname Dicker is a 
preferable alternative) 

Donseforowe (no doubt for Douse-) 1433-4, Dowce-, Doust- 1434-5, 
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Dous- 1439-40, Duss(e)- 1440-1, 1483, Dust- 1590-1 Bk 422 
(0E dust "dust" Is suggested? but the majority of early 
spellings favour the personal name/surname Douce, Dowce 
(rather perhaps than the ME adjective douce "sweet" from 
which the personal name is derived), the spellings in -t- 
representing the diminutive Doucet) 

Edderudynges 1453 St 47 (OE edre "stream" is thought possible; but 
the common ME surname Edde (v. Reaney s.n. Edds) is a more 
convincing alternative) 

Flynt(e)furl' 1519 Bk 349 (OE flint "flint" is suggested; but the 
surname Flint is a possible alternative) 

La Giggehurne 1348 Bk 79 (ME gigge "flighty girl" is thought 
possible (though the word is not included in the list of 
elements ib. 872); the surname derived from this word (v. 

Reaney s.n. Gigg) is just as likely) 

Godderudynges 1407, Godrydding 1569 St 47 (OE god "good" is 

suggested; but the surname Good is a likely alternative) 
Goldrydinge 17c, Cole Readings 1658 Bk 138 (OE col 1 "charcoal" is 

suggested; but a surname is just as likely, perhaps especially 
in view of the discrepant spellings; cf. Colheye above) 
Hoggerudyng 1312 Ch 4.55 (OE hogg "hog" is suggested; but a 

personal name/surname Hogg is equally likely, either from 
hogg or a pet-form of Roger ; cf. discussion of alternatives 
under Hodg Croft Ch 1.158 and the significant early spelling 
Rogerrudyng 1353 for the analogous field-name Hodge Riddings 
Ch 3.189) 

How(e)crofte 1548 Bk 169, Howmeade 1547 ib. 458 (for the first of 

these OE hoh "heel, spur of land" is suggested, for the second 
no suggestion is made, but in the list of elements ib. 881, 
both are considered "perhaps more likely to be from hoi", i.e. 
from hoi 1 "hole" or hoi 2 "hollow"; however a better solution 
might be the ME personal name/surname Howe (usually a form of 
Hugh but possibly also from a simplex place-name in hoh, v . 
Reaney s./m. How, Hugh ), cf. Huwemede 1255-8 Bk 169 interpreted 
as probably "Hugh's mead", in the same parish as How(e)crofte) 
Masfurlong 1 1430-1, Masse - 1431-2, Maste- 1440-1, 1588-9, Mass- 1842 
Bk 420 (OE m£st "mast of a ship, perhaps used of a pole stuck 
in the ground" or OE msst "food for swine" are tentatively 
suggested, but "the last seems unlikely as there is no woodland 
in the parish" ib. 420 and only the first is included in the 
list of elements ib. 890? however the ME personal name/surname 
Masse, a pet-form of Matthew, looks a preferable alternative, 
the spellings in -t- representing a diminutive Masset, cf . 
Donseforowe above. There is then no difficulty in including 
the form Matforlong ' 1390-1 here, from Mat(t), yet another pet- 
form of Matthew ; cf. next) 

Mattecroft 1399, 1410, Mad-, -mat- 1424-5, -made- 1433-4, -mac- 
1466, -make- 1501 Bk 422 (first element is thought to be 
"possibly OE matt 'mat', later associated with m&d , but matt 
has not been noted as a topographical term", and there is no 
entry in the list of elements ib. 890? this name is in the same 
parish as the previous name and is very likely also from Mat(t), 
a pet-form of Matthew) 
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le moneheye, -haye 1306, 1423 St 54 (0E mona "moon" is thought 

possible, and reference is made to Field 141 who cites Moon 
Field Hrt ( Monefildole 1416, Monefeld 1463) as "a name not yet 
satisfactorily explained" which "may allude to a location 
favoured for moonlight activities, such as poaching"; however 
for both these names the ME surname Mone, usually from AFr 
m(o)un r is a possible alternative, and may also be found in 
Man Moor St 63 (le monemor 1354, Monnemo(o)re 1570, where the 
later spelling probably represents Moune-) , for which no first 
element is proposed) 

Potter forlong 1549 St 53 (the occupational term potter is proposed; 
clearly there will always be a difficulty in distinguishing 
between occupational term and surname in field-names like this, 
but the surname alternative may often be preferable) 

the Richcrofte 1653 Ch 2.240 (the adjective rich "fertile" is 

suggested; but a personal name Rich (a diminutive of Richard) 
or a surname Rich (which has various origins) may be just as 
likely) 

Roundeforlonge 1390-1 Bk 423 (the first element is taken to be ME 

rond "round", making "an unusual furlong-name"; however the ME 
surname Round is a more convincing alternative. Cf. discussion 
of next name) 

Rownyngfurlong 1431-2, Rowny- 1434-5, Row(yng)- r Rovyng - 1438-9 Bk 

423 (following a suggestion made by Dr von Feilitzen, the first 
element is thought to be ME rouning "whispering, muttering", 
but as is pointed out loc. cit., "this would be another unusual 
furlong-name"; moreover a late field-name Rouning Ground 1839 
Bk 241, 901, is thought tentatively to contain the same first 
element. Other explanations may be preferable. Rouning Ground 
is best interpreted as a late alteration of Rowney Ground (-ing 
G- < -yg-) from ROWNEY BRIDGE Bk 240 in the same parish. In 
Rowny(ng)furlong the -ng may also be analogical (cf. Gl 4.77 
for similar examples), in which case the first element might 
be best explained as from a surname Rowny (this in turn from 
a place-name such as Rugheneie Bk 211 or the Rowney Bridge 
mentioned). In fact it is also conceivable that the 
Roundeforlonge noted earlier belongs here, since it was in the 
same parish as Rowny(ng)furlong; Rounde- may well be for 
Roune(y)- with epenthetic d) 

Strecchelane 13c Bk 211 (OE strecca "stretch of land" is suggested; 
the ME surname Strecche is a possible alternative, v. Reaney 
s.n. Stretch) 

Towheye 1567 St 49 (OE toh "tough" is suggested; the surname Tow(e) 
from this same word is a possible alternative) 

Whiterudyng 1453 St 49 (OE hwit "white" is suggested; the surname 
White is a possible alternative) 

Wilcrofte 1607 St 70 (OE willig (sic) "willow" is suggested; the 
personal name/surname Will is a preferable alternative) 
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(IX) Field-names in which the first element (without a possessive 
-s) has not been analysed (i.e. no interpretation has been 
offered), but where a personal name or surname might be seen 
to provide a likely solution: 

Adyfurlonge 1336 Ch 2.240 (probably Ady, a pet-form of Adam, cf. 
Adcoksfeild 1316 in the same township, analysed as from 
Adecoc, another pet-form of Adam) 

Damagasestede 1349 Bk 450 (no doubt from Dame Agace , the vernacular 
form of Agatha with ME dame "lady") 4 

Eletewod' 1270 Bk 35 (probably a diminutive Elet of the personal 
name Ellen ) 

Kuttel a ugh ton 1409 St 54 (the first element is probably ME Cutt, a 
pet-form of Cuthbert; in Lawtonmustart 1514 (same township), 
the final element is given as mustard "mustard", but the ME 
surname Mustard is more likely in view of the inversion in the 
compound) 

Lullemixhull 1230 Bk 425 (the first element is probably a ME surname 
Lulle , from the OE personal name Lulla ; it is of course not 
necessary to suppose that Lulle- reflects an OE genitive 
singular Lullan-) 

Maldecroft 1342 Bk 75 (no doubt the common ME vernacular form Maid 
for the personal name Matilda) 

Parche Crofte 1450 Ch 4.148 (this could be the ME surname Parche 

found e.g. in the Dorset subsidy rolls for 1327 and 1332, but 
cf. elsewhere in Cheshire a Porchcroft 1341 Ch 2.63 interpreted 
as being perhaps from ME porche with the sense "land dedicated 
to the maintenance of a church porch") 

Wylkestrecche 1342 Bk 75 (no doubt the ME personal name/surname 
Wilke) 

Yryshestyle 1552-3 Bk 308 (probably the ME surname Irish ). 

Slightly different but also essentially in this category is: 

Gybonvelethyng 1475 Li 205 (here the first element is seen to be "the 
personal name or surname" Gibbon but "the meaning of -vele- is 
obscure"; in fact -vele- no doubt represents the ME surname 
Vele (v. Reaney s.n. Veal), so that Gibbon (a diminutive of 
Gibb which is a pet-form of Gilbert) is here a Christian name - 
thus "Gilbert Vele's possession". For an analogy of this 
type of field-name, consisting of the full name of the person 
(without a possessive -s) plus element, cf. Col(1)yncol(le) 
Rew(e) 1542 Do 1.356, "Colin Coil's row", and for similar 
names with a possessive -s , cf. le colet rokesrudyng below) 

(III) Field-names in which the first element (with a possessive -s) 
has been analysed as a significant word, but where a personal 
name or surname might be seen to provide a possible, and 
often preferable, alternative: 

Brocwaynesmor 1355 St 64 (the first part of this name is analysed 
as from OE broc "brook" and w&gen "cart", but the meaning of 
such a compound is not clear; a ME surname *Brocwayn , a 
bahuvrihi compound from ME broke(n) and w&gen , meaning "one 
who has a broken cart", looks more likely, cf. Brokenhorn , 
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Broketoth in Selten 17) 

Cokkesplekes 1462 St 47 (OE cocc 2 "cock" is suggested; however the 
common ME personal name or surname Cock is just as likely. 
Obviously this is one of many hundreds of such names (cf. also 
Crowescroft below) where there can be no certainty about the 
nature of the first element. But the alternatives really need 
to be presented, especially as the personal name/surname 
possibility, referring to the ownership of the land in 
question, might be considered to give a better meaning) 
Crowescroft 1340 Bk 297 (OE crawe "crow" is suggested; but the ME 

surname Crowe is just as likely, cf. discussion of Cokkesplekes 
above) 

Henstresplekes 1441, Hewstres- 1453 St 47 (the first part of this 
name is analysed as from hengest "horse" and treo "tree", but 
the meaning "tree(s) where a horse was tethered" is unconvinc¬ 
ing; the ME occupational surname Heustere "dyer" (Fransson 
106, with eight examples from St) looks more likely, with Heri¬ 
tor Heu - in the first form, cf. Heusters Croftes Ch 4.33) 

Prese Barne 1552-3, The Preyes Lynche 1576, Prayes Barne 1587, 

Close called Praise 1591 Bk 308 (ME pre "meadow" is suggested; 
but the ME surname Pre(ye) (from this same word, v. Reaney 
s.n. Pray) is just as likely, cf. discussion of Cokkesplekes 
above) 

Slightly different but also essentially in this category is; 
le colet rokesrudyng 1453 St 47 (this is interpreted as "a clearing 
with rocks removed", from OFr (ME) roke, OE ryding and the 
surname Collet(t ), a diminutive of Nicholas . However this 
explanation of - rokes - is not convincing; it is more likely to 
be the common ME surname Roke (v. Reaney s.n .), the name thus 
meaning "Nicholas Roke's clearing". For analogies of this 
type, consisting of the full name of the person (with a 
possessive -s) plus element, cf. le Quistansnelesleg 1 1285 
Ch 4.27, Wyllesteveneslane 1435 Bk 424) 

Even if only a proportion of the above suggestions are thought 
worthy of consideration, it is clear that many more medieval field- 
names than previously supposed may have to be added to the already 
numerous class that indicates ownership or possession. Although it 
will always be difficult or impossible to decide between significant 
term and personal name/surname in many cases, the different possi¬ 
bilities will need to be kept in mind and the reasonable alter¬ 
natives rehearsed. A more flexible approach to the interpretation 
of the first elements of medieval field-names will not only enhance 
the socio-historical value of the material but also contribute to 
a better understanding of the vocabulary, personal names and sur¬ 
names in use during the medieval period. 
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Those cited, with abbreviations used, are: Wa = The Place-Names of 
Warwickshire , by J.E.B. Gover, A. Mawer and F.M. Stenton (Cambridge, 1936); 
C = The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, by P.H. Reaney 
(Cambridge, 1943)? Gl = The Place-Names of Gloucestershire , by A.H. Smith, 
Parts 1-4 (Cambridge, 1964-5)? Ch = The Place-Names of Cheshire, by J.McN. 
Doagson, Parts 1-5 (Cambridge, 1970-2? 1981)? Bk = The Place-Names of 
Berkshire, by M. Gelling, Parts 1-3 (Cambridge, 1972-3? 1976)? Do = The 
Place-Names of Dorset, by A.D. Mills, Parts 1-2 (Nottingham, 1977; 1980); 

St = The Place-Names of Staffordshire, by J.P. Oakden, Part 1 (Nottingham, 
1984)? Li = The Place-Names of Lincolnshire, by K. Cameron, Part 1 
(Nottingham, 1985). Other books cited, with abbreviations used, are: 

Field = English Field-Names: A Dictionary , by John Field (Newton Abbot, 
1972); Fransson - Middle English Surnames of Occupation, 1100-1350, by 
G. Fransson (Lund, 1935); Reaney = A Dictionary of British Surnames, by 
P.H. Reaney, 2nd ed. (London, 1976); Sandred = English Place-Names in 
-stead , by K.I. Sandred (Uppsala, 1963); Selten = Early East Anglian Nick¬ 
names: Bahuvrihi Names, by B. Selten (Lund, 1975). 

What appears to be an occasional slight reluctance to consider a personal 
name or surname as first element, at least where there is no sign of 
possessive -s, is for the most part only implicit? however it can also find 
more explicit expression, as in the discussion of SKILLCROFT Bk 155, where 
on the basis of the single early spelling Skyllecroft 1252-3, the rather 
unlikely element skil "boundary" or "separate" is preferred to the ME sur¬ 
name Skille on the grounds that "the element might be expected to be in the 
genitive singular if it were a personal name or surname". 

Cf. M. Gelling, Nomina 4.83, reviewing G. Fellows Jensen, Scandinavian 
Settlement Names in the East Midlands, Copenhagen, 1978: "the author's 
preference for appellatives rather than personal names as first elements 
leads to some unconvincing etymologies". 

The occurrence of stede (probably in the late sense "dwelling-place, farm") 
with a ME personal name is unusual, but not implausible, as far south as 
Berkshire; Mannestede 1524 Do 2.172 (cf. Mannescroft 1416, both probably 
containing the ME surname Man(n) rather than the OE personal name Mann 
adduced) would seem to be an even more southerly example. Otherwise, com¬ 
pounds of stede with personal names/surnames from the ME period have so far 
been noted only in the North and Midlands, the most southerly being from 
counties like Cambridgeshire ( Sauserstede 1334 C 345) and Warwickshire 
Griffynestede 1367 Wa 332), v. Sandred 111-12. 
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SOME SOUTH-WESTERN PROBLEMS 


O.J. PADEL 

In south-west England, as in any border area, there are inevitably 
some problematical names where the language is uncertain. They can 
be of two kinds: they may either make sense in both languages, so 
that both Anglists and Celticists want them, or in neither, so that 
nobody wants them. The brief notes below examine some such diffi¬ 
cult names in the south-west. In each case I have no definite 
solution, but in offering these minor problems to Kenneth Cameron 
in honour of his retirement, I hope that either he or another may 
be able to make useful suggestions. 


I. Trewen 

There are no fewer than four places in Devon, and one in East 
Cornwall, which appear to be Old English <et p<sm treowum "at the 
trees". They are as follows: (a) Trewyn (PNDev. I, 148: for 
abbreviations see end of article) is found as Trewene 1311, la 
Treawen 1312, atte Trewen 1337 and atte Trewe 1348; (b) Train (PNDev 

I, 261) is found as atte Trewen 1311 and atte Nitheretreawen 1330 
(both pers.); (c) Traine (PNDev. I, 281) is found as atte Trewen 
1370 (pers.) and Treawen 1388; (d) East Trayne (PNDev. II, 348-9) 

is found as atte Trewen 1330 (pers.). The Cornish instance is the 
lost home of John attreauwen 1327, in Calstock parish, surviving as 
Trewin in 1650. The place also occurs in other records; but John 
does not appear under that name in a survey of the manor of Calstock 
made ten years after the Subsidy Roll, in 1337. 1 

With these names one can compare others of similar type. In 
Devon there are three further people called atte Treawen and two 
atte Trouwen in the 1332 Lay Subsidy. 2 Trow (PNDev. II, 576) is 
found as atte Triwe 1407-10 (pers.). In either Devon or Cornwall, 
unlocated, are found Walter attetrywe 1315 and Richard de Arboribus 
1314. 3 Similarly in Cornish, the name Weeth (plural "trees") and 
Withen (singular "tree") is found several times, and in one instance 
of the latter (Withen, Lelant) we find a Richard de Arbore in the 
parish in 1327 (CPNE, p,121). 

The meaning of the Cornish names is fairly certain; it is the 
English names first mentioned which are a problem. If we seek 
parallel names elsewhere in England, they are not to be found. Hugh 
Smith (Elements II, 226) cites no instances, nor does Nils Wrander . 4 
It is unclear why these authorities have not cited the Devon names, 
even if only to dismiss them if the given derivation is not accepted 
Hugh Smith (Elements II, 186) cites Train and Trewyn as being Middle 
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English weak nominatives plural, rather than OE datives. The only 
such name outside Devon cited by Wrander is Twantry, thought, on 
the basis of the one form Twantr' 1381, to be probably (<a?t psm) 
tweem treowum {thus PNNtp. , p.lll). 

An alternative derivation could be found in Cornish, as ere 
"farmstead" + guyn "white, fair" (lenited to wyn or wen after the 
feminine ere). Such a name is found six times in Cornwall: five 
times as Trewen (in the parishes of Budock, Lanreath, Liskeard, St 
Tudy and Trewen itself), and once in the late Cornish form Trewidden 
(in Madron). The precise meaning of "white farmstead" is uncertain, 
but one could compare a wide range of names elsewhere, including 
Bede's ad candidam casam and gundy teliau "Teilo's white-house" in 
the Book of Llandaf. 5 

There are two problems with such a derivation. The first is 
the form of the names, which, whatever their derivation, were 
undoubtedly understood as "at the trees" in the Middle English 
period: some of the spellings make that completely clear. If one 
thinks that the five names are Cornish Tre-wen, one must suppose 
that the Middle English forms show, in each case, folk-etymology by 
English speakers. That is not implausible, though it remains an 
assumption: as the forms of the name stand, it would be perfectly 
legitimate to argue that they were all English. Note, however, the 
pronunciation of one of the names with second-syllable stress 
(PNDev. I, lix), showing that it, at least, has been assimilated to 
a Cornish pattern. 

The other problem is the great dearth of recognisable ere names 
in Devon. The only certain ones are Trellick, Trebick and Treable 
(PNDev. I, 76 and 211; II, 429). The four names here considered 
would, if accepted, more than double the number of such names in the 
county. The only defence for such a suggestion would be that there 
are some other possible names of the same sort, notably Trecott and 
Tricombe (PNDev. I, 166 and II, 628); these too, if originally 
Cornish, were probably re-analysed as English "tree-cot" and "tree- 
combe" in the medieval period. (My thanks to Harold Fox for point¬ 
ing them out to me.) 

There is no solution to this problem. Either "at the trees" 
was a common topographical surname and/or place-name in the medieval 
period, unique to Devon and East Cornwall for some reason; or such 
names show a re-analysing of Old Cornish Tre-wen . The former 
remains the more likely possibility, but the restricted geographical 
range of this dative plural place-name is then curious, and a nagg¬ 
ing doubt remains. 


II. Herriard 

Both Ekwall (DEPN, p.236) and Hugh Smith (Elements, I, 198 and 
244) assume that Herriard, Hampshire { Henerd [ n for ri], 1086; 
Herierda , ante 1162) is an English name, though they differ as to 
its derivation, Ekwall taking it as possibly from hearg "heathen 
temple" + geard "yard", while Smith takes it as from here "army" + 
geard , comparing Harewood in Cornwall. In CPNE, however, I have 
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taken this Cornish name to be from Old Cornish *hyr-yarth "long- 
ridge", a compound of hyr "long" + *garth "ridge" (p.133). Both 
the elements are liable to occur thus in compounds: see CPNE, pp. 
132-3 and 102. (For the unusual lenition of g to y, instead of to 
zero, in this compound, see LHEB, p.439.) In fact, the name shows 
a wide variety of forms, including Horwoda 1297 (pers.), Horawoda 
1327 (pers.), wood called Hereward 1 1337, Heregard 1339, Herewode 
1340 (pers.), wood of Hergarth 1351, wood of Hirgarth 1355, Herwood 
1561, wood called Hirewood or Harewood , wood called Herriott Wood 
alias Harewood 1650. 

There are two problems about this name. The first is the con¬ 
flicting sets of forms. In fact they divide neatly into two: one 
comprises the place-names proper, such as Heregard 1339 and Hergarth 
1351? the other is the group of surnames including William Horwoda 
1297, William Horawoda 1327, William Horawode senior, William and 
John de Horawode 1337 and William Herewode 1340. ( Hereward ' 1337, 
a wood, seems to be intermediate.) It is hard to dissociate these 
surnames from the place-name Harewood found in the same parish and 
manor, yet they are at variance with the other forms, which 
definitely refer to a place, until the sixteenth century when the 
two groups appear to merge. Either they represent an early folk- 
etymology of the original name, whatever it was, to English 
"Harewood" (itself a problem: "hare-wood", "hoary wood" or 
"boundary-wood"? - and to make matters worse, the wood is actually 
on the boundary of the manor, parish and county); or else the 
family is an irrelevancy, having come in from elsewhere bringing 
the English surname with them. On balance the former alternative 
seems the more likely, but for the present this local problem 
remains unresolved. 

The other problem is the one germane to this collection of 
notes, for even if the authentic early spellings are taken to be 
those such as Heregard 1339 and Hergarth 1351, the choice is still 
present, as in Hampshire, between Smith's "army-yard" (more likely 
than Ekwall's pagan temple), or my Cornish "long-ridge". The 
Hampshire place (SU 6646) does not, from the one-inch map, appear 
; to be near a marked ridge? the Cornish one (SX 4469) is at the end 
of a long ridge of land which causes a loop in the River Tamar - 
a better ridge than those to be found at other places where a 
derivation from Cornish *hyr-yarth is not in dispute (CPNE, p.133). 
As with the first group of names, the problem is not capable of 
solution at the moment? but in the absence of further study of the 
significance of Old English *here-geard , the Celtic derivation may 
be thought more probable, at any rate in Cornwall. 

III. Treswell 

With the third group, the problem is the reverse: neither 
English nor Celtic students want it. The first Cornish name here is 
Treswell (parish of North Hill), found as Tressawell 1276, 

Trussewell 1469 and Treswell 1542. Swell (Poundstock parish) was 
formerly Treswelle 1358, Swell 1592: the loss or addition of the 
prefix Tre- is a common phenomenon in place-names, both Cornish and 
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English, in the east of the county. A third instance, just across 
the county boundary, is Troswell or Trossell (PNDev. I, 160), found 
as Treswell 1249, Tressel 1256, and Tros(s)well 1661: no explanation 
is offered by the editors of that volume. 6 A final example, which 
may or may not be the same as these three, is Trussel (St Keyne 
parish, Cornwall), formerly Trossel 1293, Trossell 1305 (MS 16th 
cent.), Trussel 1327, Tressel 1353, Trussel-/Tresselbrigge 1407. 

This name is different in that there are no early spellings in -wel , 
and in that the variation between e and o/u in the first syllable is 
more apparent, though that may be merely a result of its fuller set 
of spellings. 

Certain names elsewhere in England seem comparable. One that 
will immediately come to our Director's mind is Treswell, a parish 
on the boundary between Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire; in fact 
this name has different early forms from those cited above, and so 
is of different derivation (PNNtt., p.61): Tireswelle 1086, etc., 
becoming Tressewell 1428, Truswell 1511. Although it is spelt 
Treswell, the pronunciation /trAsw(a)l/ is recorded. The derivation 
given in PNNtt. is from a personal name *Tlr + wella, "Tlr's spring". 
For the hypothetical personal name, see PNYoW. Ill, 237, and PNChe. 
Ill, 320. However, the name is of relevance here, in that it shows 
the same variation of u and e in the first syllable, even down to 
the twentieth-century pronunciation - a variation which is not 
discussed in PNNtt. 

The other pertinent name is Swell, found in Gloucestershire 
(PNGlo. I, 226) and in Somerset (DEPN, s.v., where further, minor, 
instances are cited), This is an English name. Old English *swelle 
"a swelling", used topographically as "a hill" (Smith, Elements, II, 
171 and references). 

A Celtic derivation is unlikely for the names in Devon and 
Cornwall. They cannot be split after Tre-, for sw- is not an 
initial cluster of sounds in any of the Brittonic languages, 
original sw- having become chw/wh in about the sixth century (LHEB, 
pp.525-6 and 696). They could be split instead as Tres-well , in 
which, as often in east Cornwall, Tres - would be from older Ros- 
"moorland" (e.g. Treswarrow < Rosworve t 1302, Treswen < Roswein 
1201); but -well has no ready explanation in Cornish, and in any 
case it would be implausible to suggest that Ros- had become Tres- 
coincidentally in all three instances without leaving any trace in 
the early spellings of the names. So any Cornish derivation for 
the names must be abandoned. However, the loss of Tre- in the 
instance in Poundstock suggests second-syllable stress in that name 
before the sixteenth century; this would make it more Cornish than 
English in pattern. (But a stress-shift is possible: see above, 
under Trewen.) 

In English, possible derivations would be from OE trus "brush¬ 
wood" + wella "spring", or from treow "tree" gen. sg. + wella, 

"tree’s spring", or from treow + *swelle "hill". All three explan¬ 
ations have their disadvantages. Since *swelle is so rare in 
English place-names, the third explanation can probably be dis¬ 
counted. The element trus is also rare in English place-names (for 
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examples, see CPNE, p.89, and add perhaps Trowspool Drain, PNChe. 

IV, 160); this makes the occurrence of three examples of trus + 
wella in east Cornwall and west Devon seem improbable. "Tree's 
spring" does not suit the name in North Hill parish, with its 
medial vowel {Tressawell, etc.); moreover, treowes-wella seems to 
be unknown as a compound elsewhere in England, as far as I have 
noted. However, it is probably the best explanation for the names 
in Poundstock parish and in Devon. Perhaps the various names are 
therefore of different derivation. Trussel in St Keyne parish is 
still a mystery; trus + -ei^, "brushwood-place", would seem possible. 
Or it might perhaps have the same derivation as one of the others, 
but with the loss of w before the date of the earliest recorded form 
(1293); compare Tressel 1256, assuming that that form applies to 
Troswell in Devon. The variation of vowel in the first syllable of 
several of the names remains a problem, whatever derivation is 
suggested. 


IV. Rose-in-the-Valley 

In west Cornwall there are sixteen minor cottages, widely 
scattered, with names such as Rose-in-the-Valley, Rose-in-the-Vale, 
Rose-in-Vale, Rosevale, etc. All of them appear only in the modern 
period, the earliest being Rose in ye Valley 1748 (= Rose-in-Vale, 
Perranzabuloe) and the others being recorded only from the 
nineteenth, or sometimes even the twentieth, century. There are 
three, and only three, similar names in the east of the county, of 
which one (Rosevale in St Pinnock) is recorded only from 1906; the 
second (Rosevale in St Teath) is also recorded only from 1906, but 
is near to Rosewater, recorded from 1841; but the third (Rose in the 
Valley, in St Kew) has a run of early spellings, starting with 
Resnovallan 1350, which show it to be a Cornish name, rid (> res) + 
an + aualien (u = /v/), "the ford of the apple tree", though *ros 
"moorland" is also a possibility for the first element. This makes 
it comparable with three other names in mid-Cornwall: Rosevallen, in 
St Stephen in Brannel, and Rosevallon, in Bodmin and Cuby parishes. 
These have earliest forms, respectively, Rosnauallon 1313 (St 
Stephen), Rosavylyn 1513 (Bodmin), and Rosavallen 1359 (Cuby); and 
all are composed of Cornish *ros (+ an) + aualien, "moorland of 
(the) apple-tree". 

The question which obviously presents itself is whether the 
further eighteen modern names, all but two of them in the west of 
the county, might have a similar Cornish derivation, despite the 
lack of early forms, or are English in origin. At first sight, 
there are two factors in favour of a Cornish derivation for them. 

One is their distribution: any name found predominantly in the west 
of the county is liable to be Cornish rather than English. The 
second factor is the lack of comparable names in other counties. 
Although "rose" is not unknown in minor and field names across 
England, the indexes of the Society's volumes show no instances of 
Rose (in) (the) Vale, or the like, nor are there any instances 
among the minor or field names in the two volumes of Dorset so far 
published. The only remotely comparable name is Rose Dale, PNBrk, 
II, 530. Here one is hampered slightly by the lack of detailed 
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coverage for the counties nearest to Cornwall; but the absence from 
Gloucestershire, from Dorset (where available), from east Cornwall 
in the main, and from the rest of England makes it unlikely that 
similar cottages are skulking un-noticed in Devon or Somerset in 
significant numbers. Nor are there any similar field-names given 
by John Field. 7 

However, the minor, late-lcoking nature of the places bearing 
the names is against a Cornish derivation, and so is the correspond¬ 
ing lack of documentation. Any place with a Cornish name would have 
to be over 200 years old, even in the far west, yet nearly all of 
the places appear only in the nineteenth century; nor do such early 
spellings as are available indicate that their derivation is any¬ 
thing other than English. Some of the sites look, from the map, to 
be particularly recent, being situated on what wars unenclosed down- 
land until the nineteenth century. (Few of the places are located 
right down in valleys, though many are between valley and former 
downland, or near the tops of valleys.) It is true that Rose in 
the Valley (St Kew, SX 023757) is also a minor cottage today; but 
it has the medieval documentation to show its age, and the house 
itself appears to be medieval in part. It seems particularly 
implausible that, of the sixteen west-Cornish instances of the name, 
not one should have an early spelling showing the Cornish deriv¬ 
ation. Note that the other three proven instances of *ros + 
auallen, all in mid-Cornwall, are still obviously Cornish in their 
modern forms: in other words, out of four cases where a name 
certainly has such a derivation, only one now appears in the form 
"Rose in the Valley". 

Once again the problem is insoluble. On balance it seems likely 
that "Rose in (the) valley" was a common English phrase in west 
Cornwall, applied to minor cottages in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. The reason for its restricted geographical range 
would be unknown. However, as with the previous examples, there 
remains a slight suspicion that the sixteen west-Cornish names 
might, at least in some cases, represent anglicised Cornish names. 

Since the above was written, it has become apparent that the 
problem has wider ramifications; for in addition to the names given 
above, the six-inch map of Cornwall shows six Rose Cottages and 
sixteen instances of Rosehill. An English explanation is called 
for in most cases. While they nearly all look minor and late 
(eighteenth to early twentieth century in date), a few are appar¬ 
ently influenced, or inspired, by older Cornish names nearby con¬ 
taining "rose" from rid "ford" or *ros "moorland": e.g. Rosehill 
(Kenwyn) near Roseveth; Rosehill (Camborne) and Rose-in-Vale 
(Gwinear), both near the Domesday manor of Roseworthy; and Rose 
Valley (St Just in Penwith) near Chyrose. This offers a partial 
explanation of the late minor names in Cornwall, including "Rose in 
the valley", etc. - under the influence of, though not in most cases 
derived from, Cornish * ros ; though it still does not explain the 
particular forms, nor why some of the names have such a predominantly 
western distribution within the county. Moreover, it is still quite 
unknown how many of the cases of simplex "Rose(s) M in field-names 
may be from Cornish *ros. 
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V. Stroat, Gloucestershire 

The discussion which follows owes much to a conversation with 
Margaret Gelling. Stroat suffers from having, as published, no 
forms intermediate between Street 1061-5 (MS. 12th cent.) and Strawte 
1575. If intermediate forms could be produced, they might bear out, 
or contradict, the following suggestions. Smith's discussion (PNGlo. 
Ill, 265; cf. p.xiv and IV, 25) is correct in substance, but needs 
slight amplification. Since the place is situated on a Roman road, 
the derivation from OE strst, in accordance with the earliest form, 
seems completely natural at first, the only problem being the 
unusual later development, Street being expected. Smith's sugges¬ 
tion is that the later form has been influenced by an Old Welsh 
(pronounced form) *straud "Roman road", from Latin strata (via), 
but, as he says, there is no evidence that any such word ever 
existed in Welsh. That being so, it is difficult to suggest its 
influence on the place-name, and an alternative would be to suggest 
that the name was originally a Welsh place-name *Straud "Roman 
road" (either from Romano-British Strata or from a Welsh borrowing 
of that word, otherwise unrecorded, which died out very early), 
developing regularly into the sixteenth-century form Strawte , and 
that the earliest available form. Old English Strst , represents an 
early (and short-lived?) Anglicisation of the name - natural enough 
in view of the closeness of the words in the two languages and the 
aptness of the derivation on the spot. The advantage of this modi¬ 
fication to Smith's scheme is that one is then postulating only a 
single place-name, not a common noun, in early Welsh, to account for 
the later pronunciation of the name. Such a scheme seems actually 
to have beeh envisaged by Smith (PNGlo. IV, 25), though not 
sufficiently formulated to appear in his main discussion of the 
name. 


One factor which could to some extent confirm or deny it would 
be the state of the name between the twelfth and the sixteenth 
centuries: if it agreed with the later, Welsh-looking, form, that 
would support the scheme offered here; but if it agreed with Strst , 
it would suggest that more weight should be given to that form, and 
one would look to see when the irregular development to Strawte 
1575 had occurred. 

The issue is further muddled by the twelfth-century form 
Istrat Hafren "valley of the Severn", referring either to Stroat 
or to the parish of Tidenham in which it is situated (cf. PNGlo. 
Ill, xiv; the identification with Tidenham is accepted without 
discussion by Wendy Davies). 8 In either case it is hard to dis¬ 
sociate Jstrac from Stroat/Str&t, but it is even harder to 
associate them. The question here depends partly upon whether 
Welsh ystrad "broad, shallow valley" is suitable here as referring 
to the flats bordering on one side of the Severn estuary. The site 
hardly qualifies as a "valley"; but no study of the word is avail¬ 
able that could help answer that question. One of Ifor Williams' 
translations of ystrad is "llecyn gwastad [level place]", and he 
translates the cognate Irish srath as "low ground on the bank of a 
river". 9 
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If ystrad does suit the site, well and good? if not, then it 
must once more be a folk-etymology, presumably of the postulated 
place-name *Straud f by Welsh speakers who no longer understood the 
name, at some point before the twelfth century. That they should 
not have understood it is entirely plausible, since the word is not 
found elsewhere? but on the whole an independent place-name with 
ystrad seems more likely, though as before a small doubt remains. 


******* 


If a conclusion is to be drawn from this very disparate collec¬ 
tion of items, it is that one of the problems the toponymist has to 
face is the very localised nature of some recurrent place-names. 

If my tentative opinions are correct, then in ante Treawen, *Trus- 
wella and Rose-in-the-Valley we have three examples of English 
names which occur several times within a limited area, and nowhere 
outside that area. In each of these cases the limited distribution 
makes it necessary to consider a Cornish derivation instead? but 
that usually seems to raise more problems than it solves. 


Addendum 


Since item III was written, Orjan Svensson's useful Saxon 
Place-Names in East Cornwall has appeared (Lund Studies in English 
77 [Lund, 1987]). Svensson accepts (p.56) the derivation treowes- 
wiell "tree stream" for Troswell (North Petherwin), comparing 
Trowell in Nottinghamshire (PNNtt., p.153). 
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OLD ENGLISH BOC-LAND AS 
AN ANGLO-SAXON ESTATE-NAME 


ALEXANDER R. RUMBLE 

Those English place-names whose etymology presents little challenge 
to the etymologist have often been dealt with in rather summary 
fashion, leaving uninvestigated some much less easy questions of 
actual significance and usage. Thus the name Buckland, from OE 
hoc-land (a compound of boc^ , "a book, a charter" and land , "land, 
estate") 1 is usually explained in EPNS 2 county volumes simply as 
"land granted by charter". Even Ekwall's fuller explanation in 
DEPN (p.72) is not much more illuminating: "Buckland, a common name 
represents OE bocland , 'land held by charter' in contradistinction 
to folcland" . Except in rare instances where what appears to be a 
relevant reference to an early charter can be made (e.g. PNG1, II, 
p.3), there has usually been no discussion of the age of the 
individual name or of the particular social and administrative con¬ 
text within which it was given. A consideration of the significance 
of the use of the term boc-land as a name for an Anglo-Saxon 
estate allows a new suggestion to be advanced here about the 
original sense of Buckland as a major place-name. 

There are 29 places in England called Buckland whose existence 
was recorded by 1086, i.e. in the Domesday Survey or before (see 
Appendix, below). 19 of the 29 were ecclesiastical parishes by the 

nineteenth century. Of the remainder, 2 are unidentified, 1 is 
lost, and 7 are represented by hamlets or farms. 

Other place- and field-names apparently deriving from the same 
compound are first found on record in the period after 1086. 3 Some 
of these toponyms are probably "manorial" in origin, that is, they 
arose through a byname or surname derived from a place called 
Buckland being transferred from its holder to his property at a 
distance from the place from which he or his family originally took 
their name. 4 Others may represent Anglo-Saxon place-names in boc- 
land for some reason not recorded in the Domesday Survey. 5 What¬ 
ever their precise origin, these examples have been excluded from 
the present discussion, so that any suggestions to be made about 
OE boc-land as an Anglo-Saxon estate-name may be based upon 
virtually contemporary instances. It is worth noting, however, 
that the sole documentary reference cited by Sir Frank Stenton in 
1955 as evidence for an early ME sense for the compound in S.W. 
England of "village under lordship" will not bear that weight. 6 
The meaning of the passage (in a charter of 1154-1174 (17th)) 
iuramentum xii legalium uirorum de iiii uicinis bochaland is not 
"[by] the oath of twelve law-men of the four neighbouring booklands 
[or vills]" but "[by] the oath of twelve law-men of the four 
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'visiles' [or neighbourhood juries] of Buckland [Brewer]"; the word 
uicinis is here from the MLat noun vicinum (c.1115) "visne", rather 
than from the adjective vicinus -a -um "neighbouring", while 
Buckland Brewer is not far away within the same hundred as the 
places concerned in the document . 7 

The exact nature of the Anglo-Saxon tenure known as hoc-land, 
"bookland" was the subject of debate between historians earlier 
this century, in particular as to how precisely it differed from 
folc-land , "folkland". 8 In writing Anglo-Saxon England, Stenton 
was able both to assess the arguments paraded by the rival protag¬ 
onists of this debate and to draw upon his own familiarity with the 
content and purpose of Anglo-Saxon documents to produce a defin¬ 
ition of the two forms of tenure which appears to fit the contem¬ 
porary evidence. 9 It seems clear that by the early tenth century 
land in England was held either as folc-land or as boc-land : it was 
held either in accordance with the obligations of generally- 
accepted folk-custom or by the special terms inscribed in a royal 
hoc or diploma. 10 The two tenures were definable by their contrast 
to each other; the holder of an estate of boc-land was exempted from 
most of the customary obligations to which the holder of folc-land 
was subject. Possessors of boc-land were excused payment from it 
to the king of various dues and services (apart from the Three 
Burdens of fortress-building, bridge-building and fyrd-service, all 
necessary for national security); instead these dues and services 
were diverted to the profit of those in possession of the boc-land . 
Furthermore, the holder of such land could normally alienate it to 
others than his own kin (unless he had been specifically forbidden 
to do so when he obtained it); 11 could grant it out on a lease as 
laenland "loanland", in return for a revenue; and seems to have had 
the option of bringing cases of disputed title over the land before 
the royal witan or an ecclesiastical synod rather than before the 
local shire or other folk-moot. 12 In contrast, holders of folc- 
land owed many customary dues and services to the king and were 
subject to custom in matters of succession and disputed title. The 
privileges associated with boc-land were granted in England by kings 
to the Church from at least the end of the seventh century onwards, 
and to favoured laymen from the first half of the eighth. 

If nothing else, the places named from OE boc-land on record 
by 1086 are in themselves evidence of a number of lost royal Anglo- 
Saxon diplomas. Of the 29 places under discussion, actual texts of 
such documents have survived for only 4 (Buckland, Berks.; Buckland 
Newton, Dorset; Buckland Dinham and West Buckland, both Somerset). At 
least one diploma must have been lost for each of the remaining 25 
places; in some cases a series of such documents may well have dis¬ 
appeared, since confirmation or re-booking of Anglo-Saxon estates 
was not unknown. (The general southerly distribution of the 29 
places follows that of the surviving corpus of Anglo-Saxon documents, 
however.) Here then we have the reverse of the usual relationship 
between English place-names and documents; whereas toponymists are 
normally entirely dependent on the evidence of documents for the 
early existence of places and spelling of names, in these examples 
(wherever the text of an Anglo-Saxon diploma has not survived) the 
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earliest place-name spellings themselves provide evidence of yet 
earlier lost documentation. 

Although the meaning of the word boc-land as a legal term now 
seems fairly certain, there are some aspects of its use as an 
appellative which do not appear to have been considered. If, as 
implied by Ekwall (DEPN, p.72), the names in Buckland were in each 
case given solely to distinguish an estate of boc-land from ones 
held as fole-land , one might assume that, in order to have suf¬ 
ficient particularising force, they would need to have been given 
at a time when boc-land tenure was fairly rare in the area con¬ 
cerned. This may be true in the case of the Gloucestershire 
example, mentioned above, which seems to date from a grant to St 
Peter's, Gloucester, in the early eighth century (see Appendix). 
Because of the lack of surviving documentation, this cannot be very 
surely stated about the remaining places, however: two (in Middlese> 
and Somerset) are first recorded in texts from the ninth century? 
four (Berkshire, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset) in texts from the 
tenth? and the remainder in those from the second half of the 
eleventh. Even if Buckland Dinham, Somerset, first recorded in 951 
(14th), is taken to be contrasted in some way to the neighbouring 
Faulkland (1243-? from folc-land, according to DEPN, p.175), there 
is in fact no way of knowing which name was coined first and in what 
specific onomastic context. 

In the case of the lost Middlesex place <£t Boclonde , it is 
obvious from the context that it was not the only estate of boc-land 
held by Archbishop Wulfred in the county in 825: the diplomas of 
other such estates, not so named, were expressly mentioned as having 
been withheld from him by Abbess Cwenthryth (see Appendix). Taking 
the surviving diplomas of the Anglo-Saxon period as a whole, it is 
in fact only a very small minority of estates granted as boc-land 
which were actually named * Boc-land . 13 What then distinguished 
those that were so named? One possibility that suggests itself is 
that they may have been new estate-units artificially created out of 
existing units either of boc-land or of folc-land by the uniting of 
older estates or by the extraction of small areas from larger ones. 

An example of the uniting of boc-land estates is that of the two 
neighbouring Berkshire ones at JEscesbyrig which appear to have been 
joined together in the mid tenth century by their common possessor, 
the thegn Wulfric, to form a single unit which consequently became 
known as Woolstone [<*Wulfricestun] . 14 In contrast, the large area 
of folc-land at the South Hams, Devon, which King £thelwulf of 
Wessex granted to himself as boc-land in 847 had by the late eleventh 
century been divided up into several smaller estates (amongst them 
Buckland-Tout-Saints, q.v., in Appendix). In some cases a newly- 
created estate-unit must have lacked a sufficiently acceptable name: 
there may either have been too many differently named habitation 
sites or natural features within the area or even not one of suf¬ 
ficient prominence to be thought worthy of promotion to the status 
of estate-name. In such a situation it may have been most conven¬ 
ient, and sometimes less contentious, simply to give the new estate 
the name *Boc-land, signifying that it was an estate that had in 
effect been created by the issue of a royal diploma which recorded 
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both the grant of privileges pertaining to the tenure of hoc-land 
and the boundary which defined the new land-unit. If so, then the 
specific contradistinction implied by Ekwall to be the sole origin 
of the name Buckland disappears. Estates called *Boc-land may have 
been distinct from their neighbours because of the way that they 
had come into existence, rather than merely because of the tenure 
under which they were held, a tenure which they may well have 
shared with adjacent estates. 

The above hypothesis about the appellative use of the term 
bbc-land in the Anglo-Saxon period is difficult to prove with 
certainty. Some of the evidence is both circumstantial and con¬ 
ditional. Thus, if Bickleigh near Plymouth (rather than Bickleigh 
near Silverton) can be identified with the lost Anglo-Saxon royal 
tun called Bicanleag in 904, then it may be suggested that both 
Egg Buckland and Buckland Monachorum, Devon, between which it lies, 
were hived off from it at some date. 15 

Elsewhere, support may be claimed from peculiarities 
associated with the boundaries of some of the places listed below. 
Dr Gelling has shown, for example, that the tenth-century boundary 
of an estate at Buckland, Berkshire, seems actually to have passed 
through the village so called, an unusual occurrence. 16 Does this 
imply that an artificially created unit called *Boc-land lapsed for 
a while back into its constituent parts? Or was its new division 
along different lines than hitherto? Whatever the case, although 
it was apparently divided between two different hundreds in 1086, 
it seems to have been reunited subsequently to form the modern 
parish. Furthermore, in the nineteenth century, the shape and 
location of the parishes of Buckland in the Moor, Devon, and 
Buckland, Surrey, could be taken to suggest that each had been 
created out of a neighbouring parish (Widdecombe in the Moor and 
Reigate, respectively). The two Devon parishes together formed a 
detached part of Haytor Hundred. Also in Devon, the parishes of 
East and West Buckland and the place called Buckland Barton (in 
Haccombe parish) lay in detached parts of their hundreds. In 
Somerset in 1782, Buckland St Mary was similarly located (see 
Appendix). Such detached parts of hundreds may originally have 
been separate fiscal or social units which were later subdivided 
into smaller estates. 17 

It is hard to know whether the above features of certain of 
the settlements called Buckland can definitely be related to the 
origin of the name. It is submitted however that a meaning for 
the major place-names in Buckland listed below of "estate created 
by an Anglo-Saxon royal diploma" does have more onomastic credi¬ 
bility than merely "estate granted by charter", and that it may 
provide additional evidence for an element of dynamism in the 
history of estates in the Anglo-Saxon period from the late seventh 
century onwards. 
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Place-Names from OE boc-land recorded by A.D . 1086 


In the following list, each name in Buckland is followed by: 

(i) a four-figure Ordnance Survey grid reference to its location 
(where known); (ii) the name of its hundred; (iii) references to 
the relevant EPNS county volume or equivalent, and to DEPN? (iv) 
source references up to 1086 (including GDB and ExonDB); (v) any 

Anglo-Saxon spellings, unusual spellings, hitherto unreferred to 
spellings, or any which explain affixes: for fuller details of most 
of these, see the works referred to in (iii); (vi) any other 
information thought relevant to the early history of the place, 
e.g. ecclesiastical tenurial associations, Domesday tax assessment, 
etc.. For the abbreviations used, see below. 


Berkshire (1 example) 

BUCKLAND : SU 3498. Par. in Ganfield Hundred. PNBrk, I, p.385; 
DEPN, p.72. Recorded 957 (c.1200) BCS 1005 (SASC 639, ECTV 84); 
GDB, fos.58v, 59v (5, 1. 7, 47) . 

The tenth-century bounds (of 10 hides; only part of the modern 
parish) are discussed PNBrk, III, D. xiv. Parts were apparently 
in two different hundreds in 1086 (Ganfield and Wantage), when both 
Abingdon Abbey (5 hides) and the bishop of Exeter (154 hides TRE; 

8 hides TRW) held land there. 


Buckinghamshire (1 example) 

BUCKLAND : SP 8812. Par. in Aylesbury Hundred. PNBk, p.148; DEPN, 
p.72. GDB, fo,114r (3a, 2). 

An estate of 10 hides was held from the bishop of Lincoln in 1086; 
it had formerly been held from the bishop of Dorchester-on-Thames 
by his brother Godric. It is a long thin parish near the county 
boundary. 


Devon (13 examples) 

BUCKLAND BREWER : SS 4120. Par. in Shebbear Hundred. PND, p.88; 

DEPN, p.72. GDB, fo.I04v (15, 12); ExonDB, fos.210v, 497r. 

Boclande Bruere 1290, Northboclaunde 1312. 

3 hides less 1 virgate TRE. It was held by William Briwerre in 
1219 and is north of B. Filleigh (q.v.) in the same hundred. 

EAST BUCKLAND : SS 6731. Par. in Braunton Hundred. PND, p.34; DEPN, 
p.72. GDB, fos.I02v (x2), I03r (3, 54-5; 63); ExonDB, fos.l29v (x2), 
131r. Estbokland ' 1242. 

In 1086 three separate small estates (4 virgate; 1 furlong; 1 
virgate) were each held from the bishop of Coutances. The parish is 
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east of West B. (q.v.) with which, together with Filleigh, it con¬ 
stitutes a detached part of Braunton Hundred; it may be that the 
whole of this unit was originally called Filleigh (OE *Filed-Xeah 
"hay-clearing", PND, p.42) and that the two Bucklands were each 
later created out of parts of it. 

EGG BUCKLAND : SX 4957. Par. in Roborough Hundred. PND, p.227; DEPN, 
p.72. GDB, fo.l09v (17, 69); ExonDB, fo.327v. Eckebokelond 1221. 

1 hide was held here TRE by Heca ( Heche GDB, Hecus ExonDB), who may 
be identical with the sheriff of Devon. The parish lies to the 
south of that of Bickleigh, on the north side of which is B. 
Monachorum (q.v.). Bickleigh may have been the Anglo-Saxon royal 
tun called Bicanleag in 904 (see P.H. Sawyer, "The Royal Tun in Pre- 
Conquest England" [see n.15], p.298) and the two neighbouring 
Bucklands may have been granted out of its original territory. 

BUCKLAND FILLEIGH : SS 4609. Par. in Shebbear Hundred. PND, p.90; 
DEPN, p.72. GDB, fo.l02r (3, 13); ExonDB, fo,123r. Suht Bokland 
1249, Bokelondefilleghe 1333, Bocland Hurtlegh 1339. 

1 hide, 1 virgate and 1 furlong TRE. South of B. Brewer (q.v.), 
and adjacent to the manor of Hartleigh (PND, p.91). In 1285 
Nicholas de Fyleleye (cf. Filleigh, PND, p.42) held land here. 

BUCKLAND IN THE MOOR : SX 7273. Par. in Haytor Hundred. PND, p.525; 
DEPN, p.72. GDB, fo.H7v (48, 10); ExonDB, fo.472v. Bokelaund in 
the More 1318. 

On Dartmoor. 3 virgates TRE. From its location, it is likely that 
B. was created out of Widdecombe in the Moor, with which it forms a 
detached part of the hundred. 

BUCKLAND MONACHORUM : SX 4968. Par. in Roborough Hundred. PND, 
p.225? DEPN, p.72. GDB, fo.lllv (21, 20); ExonDB, fo.417v. 

Boclonde Monachorum 1291. 

3 hides, 1 h virgates TRE. A Cistercian abbey was founded here in 
1278 (see David Knowles and R. Neville Hadcock, Medieval Religious 
Houses: England & Wales (London, 1971) p.116). The estate may have 
been created out of the neighbouring Bickleigh (as Egg B., q.v.). 

It may also be referred to in a manumission of c.970 {/Elfgyp of boc 
lande BCS 1247) and obliquely in the road-name (to) boc s<stena 
higpege 1031 BMF, IV, 18 (SASC 963) in the bounds of Meavy. 

BUCKLAND-TOUT-SAINTS : SX 7546. Par. in Coleridge Hundred. PND, 
pp.317-18; DEPN, p.72. GDB, fos.H2r, 113r (24, 18. 25, 25); 

ExonDB, fos.396rv, 504r. Bocland Touzseyns 1303, West Bokelond 
juxta Kingesbrigge 1391. 

Two holdings of h virgate each TRE. The family of Tuz Seinz were 
here in 1238, originally from Toussaint, Seine-Inf.. The parish 
is further west within the hundred than is B. in Slapton. It 
forms a westward projection into the neighbouring hundred of 
Stanborough. It originally formed part of the estate at the South 
Hams granted to himself by King Ethelwulf in 847 (BMF, II, 30; SASC 
298; see H.P.R. Finberg, West Country Historical Studies (Newton 
Abbot, 1969) pp.11-23 and map facing p.17). 
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WEST BUCKLAND : SS 6531. Par. in Braunton Hundred. PND , p.35; 

DEPN , p.72. GDB, fo.l06v (16, 73); ExonDB, fo.299r. West Boclaunde 
1242. 

1 virgate TRE. The parish is west of East B. (q.v.) and may like 
it have been created from the neighbouring Filleigh. 

BUCKLAND : SS 4837. (In Braunton par. and hundred.) PND, p.32. GDB, 
fo.llOv (19, 13); ExonDB, fo.401v. Bokelaunde Kayllou 1301, Parva 
Boclond 1303. 

1 virgate TRE. The manor was held by Adam Cayllo in 1303; it was 
smaller than North B. in Georgeham (q.v.) in the same hundred. 

BUCKLAND : SS 5613. (In Dolton par.. North Tawton Hundred.) PND, 
p.366. GDB, fo.H6v (42, 7); ExonDB, fo.377r. Boclond White juxta 
Doghelton 1364. 

1^2 virgates TRE. The manor was held by Richard le Wyte in 1303. 

NORTH BUCKLAND : SS 4740. (In Georgeham par., Braunton Hundred.) PND, 
p. 4 3; DEPN, p.72. GDB, fo.HOr (19, 12); ExonDB, fo.40lr, 

.1 hide TRE. North of B. in Braunton, in the same hundred. 

BUCKLAND BARTON : SX 8871. (In Haccombe par., Wonford Hundred.) PND, 
p.459. GDB, fo.llOv (19, 41); ExonDB, fo.405r. Barones Boclande 
1289, Westerboclond juxta Niweton Abbatis 1324. 

1 virgate TRE. Associated with John and Richard le Baron 1219. 

Near Newton Abbot (PND, p.473) and in the western part of the area 
called M Ten Hide" (PND, p.459), a detached part of Wonford Hundred. 

BUCKLAND : SX 6743. (In Thurlestone par., Stanborough Hundred.) PND, 
p.312. GDB, fo.lOSr (15, 38); ExonDB, fos.220r, 505r. 

1 virgate TRE. Not apparently part of the South Hams estate in 847 
(see references sub Buckland-Tout-Saints, especially Finberg, West 
Country Historical Studies , p.18). 


Dorset (2 examples) 

BUCKLAND NEWTON : ST 6905. Par. and hundred. Fagersten, pp.202-3; 
DEPN, p.72. at Boclonde 941(14th) BCS 768 (SASC 474; ECW 584); 
GDB, fo.77v (8, 3). Niweton and Boclande 13th. 

15 hides here were held by Glastonbury Abbey TRE. The estate 
granted in 941 (to a religious woman) was also of 15 hides 
although it included both B. and Plush. The apparent pre-Conquest 
references in BCS 472, 1177 (SASC 303, 742) are less respectable. 

BUCKLAND RIPERS : SY 6582. (Par. until 1894; in Culliford Tree 
Hundred.) PNDo, I, pp.239-40; DEPN, p.72. GDB, fo.83v (55, 4); 
ExonDB, fo.54v. Bokeland iuxta Waymue 1268, Boklond Ripers 1359. 

4 hides TRE. It is near Weymouth (PNDo, I, pp.250-1) and was 
associated with the family of de Riuers or de Ripariis (from 
Riviere, Normandy) by 1268. 
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Gloucestershire (1 example) 

BUCKLAND : SP 0835. Par. in Lower Kiftsgate Hundred. PNGl, II, 
p.3; DEPN, p.72. GDB, fo.l65v (10, 6). 

St Peter's Abbey, Gloucester held 10 hides here TRW (as a detached 
part of Witley Hundred). According to ECWM 9 (lost; grant referred 
to in Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Gloucesteriae , ed. W.H. 
Hart, Rolls Series 33, 3 vols. (London, 1863-7) I, p.67) it had 
been granted to the abbey by King Cenred of Mercia between 704 and 
709. 


Hampshire (1 example) 

" BUCKLAND ": SZ 6501. Lost, near Fratton in Portsdown Hundred. 
DEPN, p.72. GDB, fo.45v (23 , 32). 

35 hides TRE, TRW. 


Hertfordshire (1 example) 

BUCKLAND : TL 3533. Par. in Edwinstree Hundred. PNHrt, p.175; 
DEPN, p.72. GDB, fo.134v (5, 20). - juxta Buntyngford 1319. 

3 hides, 3 virgates TRW. Near Buntingford (PNHrt, p.182). 


Kent (4 examples) 

BUCKLAND : TQ 9761. Par. in Faversham Hundred. PNK, p.280; DEPN, 
p.72. Bochelande 1066-1082 (13th) BlackBk, p.547. GDB, fos.lr (x3) 
lOr (x2), lOv (D18. 5, 152 (x2); 157). - next Tenham 1309. 

Near Teynham (PNK, p.278). There were three separate estates here 
TRW (3 yokes; 1 yoke; 1 yoke), referred to (GDB, fo.lr) as Bocheland 
alium Bocheland and t ercium Bocheland , and held from Odo of Bayeux. 

BUCKLAND: TR 3042. (In Dover.) PNK, p.567; DEPN, p.72. GDB, 
fo.lv (x2) (M4; 24). 

Two estates, each of 1 sulung TRW, were held from St Martin's, 

Dover; one was a canonical prebend. The reference in DEPN to "825 
BM" (=SA SC 1436) should be reascribed to a lost estate in Middlesex, 
see below. 

BUCKLAND FARM : TR 3156. (In Woodnesborough par., Eastry Hundred.) 
PNK, p.586. Boclande 1066-1082 (13th) BlackBk, p.547. Bocoland 
GDB, fo.4v (2, 38). 

1 yoke TRW, held from the archbishop of Canterbury. 

BOCHELANDE . Unidentified, Stowting Hundred. GDB, fo.9v (5, 131). 

5 sulung TRW, held from Odo of Bayeux. 


Middlesex (1 example) 

£T BQCLONDE. Unidentified. 825 BMF, II, 18 (SASC 1436, MS.l; 
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ECTV 206). 

The estate is mentioned in one of the records of the dispute 
between Archbishop Wulfred and Abbess Cwenthryth. With estates at 
Wembley and <et Herefre&inglonde (unidentified), it was named as an 
estate whose title-deed (liber) had been withheld from Wulfred. 

The total hidage of the three estates was 47 hides. This 47 hides 
appears to have been part of 100 hides at Harrow, Herefre&inglond, 
Wembley and Yeading which was recovered by Wulfred. It may thus 
have been part of Harrow or of Yeading. 


Somerset (3 examples) 

BUCKLAND DINHAM : ST 7551. Par. in Kilmersdon Hundred. DEPN, p.72. 
Boclande 951 (14th) BCS 889 (SASC 555, ECW 466: ?= SASC 1737); GDB, 
fo.99r (47, 19); ExonDB, fo.492v. Bokelonddynham 1329. 

20 hides in 951; 12 hides TRE. It was held by Oliver de Dinant in 
1205 (Dinan, Cotes-de-Nord). It is about 2 miles S.E. of Faulkland 
(from OE folc-land, according to DEPN, p.175). 

BUCKLAND ST MARY : ST 2713. Par. in Abdick and Bulstone Hundred. 

DEPN,’ p.72. GDB, fo.98v (x2) (47, 1; 7); ExonDB, fo.490r (x2). 

Bokeland S. Marie 1346. 

Two estates TRE (1^ hides; 1 hide); the former held from the bishop 
of Lichfield and Chester 1072-1085. The affix is a church dedication.. 
The parish was a detached part of Bulstone Hundred in 1782 (Day & 
Masters Map in Somerset Maps, with introduction by J.B. Harley and 
R.W. Dunning, Somerset Record Society 76 [Taunton, 1981]). 

WEST BUCKLAND : ST 1720. Par. in Kingsbury West Hundred. DEPN, p.72. 
Bocland 899-909 (c.1500) BCS 610 (SASC 380, ECW 422); not in GDB. 

5 hides, associated with the 6 hides at Wellington in the same county, 
were granted to Asser, bishop of Sherborne, and his familia in 
exchange for the minster of Plympton, Devon. KCD 816 (SASC 1042) 
of "1065" is spurious. It is the furthest west of the places called 
B. in Somerset. 


Surrey (1 example) 

BUCKLAND: TQ 2250. Par. in Reigate Hundred. PNSr, p.285; DEPN, p.72. 
GDB, fo.34v (19, 14). 

5 hides TRE. The parish consists of two detached parts (one upland, 
one Wealden) and looks as though it may have been created out of the 
hundredal manor of Reigate ( Cherchefelle GDB, fo.30r; 1, 7). 
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Bannister = A.T. Bannister, The Place-Names of Herefordshire: Their Origin and 
Development (Hereford, 1916). BCS = Cartularium Saxonicum, ed. W. de Gray 
Birch, 3 vols. and index (London, 1885-99), quoted by number. BlackBk = The 
Black Book of St. Augustine, Canterbury, ed. G.J. Turner and H.E. Salter, 

British Academy Records of the Social and Economic History of England and Wales 
3, 2 vols. (London, 1924) II. BMF - Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the 
British Museum, ed. E.A. Bond, 4 vols. (London, 1873-8), quoted by volume and 
number. DEPN = E. Ekwall, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names , 
4th edn.(London, 1960). ECTV = Margaret Gelling, The Early Charters of the 
Thames Valley (Leicester, 1979), quoted by number. ECW = H.P.R. Finberg, The 
Early Charters of Wessex (Leicester, 1964), quoted by number. ECWM = idem. The 
Early Charters of the West Midlands (Leicester, 1961), quoted by number. EPNS = 
English Place-Name Society. ExonDB = Exon Domesday Book: see Libri Censualis 
Vocati Domesday Book, IV, Additamenta, ed. Sir Henry Ellis, Record Commission 
(London, 1816), quoted by folio. Fagersten = A. Fagersten, "The Place-Names of 
Dorset", Uppsala Universitets Arss/crift, 1933, part 4. GDB = Great Domesday 
Book: see Domesday Book, seu Liber Censualis Willelmi Primi Regis Angliae . . . , 

ed. A. Farley, 2 vols. (London, 1783) I; quoted by folio and (in brackets) the 
relevant chapter and section number in the respective county volume of the 
Phillimore translation (Chichester, 1975-). KCD = Codex Diplomaticus JEvi 
Saxonici, ed. J.M. Kemble, 6 vols. (London, 1839-48), quoted by number. 

Kokeritz = H. Kokeritz, The Place-Names of the Isle of Wight, Nomina Germanica 6 
(Uppsala, 1940). KPN = J.K. Wallenberg, "Kentish Place-Names", Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1931. Par. = parish. PN + county abbreviation = the 
relevant county volume(s) of the English Place-Name Society (except for following). 
PNK = J.K. Wallenberg, The Place-Names of Kent (Uppsala, 1934). SASC = P.H. 
Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters: An Annotated List and Bibliography , Royal 
Historical Society, Handbook 8 (London, 1968), quoted by number. TRE = Tempore 
Regis Edwardi "in the reign of King Edward the Confessor" (1042-66). TRW = 

Tempore Regis Willelmi "in the reign of King William I" (1066-87). 


NOTES 


A.H. Smith, English Place-Name Elements , EPNS 25-6, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1956) 
I, pp.39-40 and II, pp.13-14. 

For abbreviations see separate list (above). 

For such medieval and early modern field-names, see PNBrk, I, pp.85, 161; 

PNCa, p.313; PNEss, p.575; PNG1, IV, p.104. For a thirteenth-century 
example ( Boclande ) in Little Mongeham, Kent, see BlackBk, p.430. It is 
possible that some of these might be from OE boc^-, "a beech-tree" (Smith, 

I, p.39) + land. 

Possibly "manorial" are: BOCLOND (unidentified, Cheshire) PNCh, IV, p.2; 
BUCKLAND (Slapton par., Devon) PND, p.330; BUCKLANDS (Cowes) and BUCKLAND 
GRANGE (Ryde), both Isle of Wight, Kokeritz, pp.122, 194; BUCKLAND FARM (in 
Forest Row, Sussex) PNSx, pp.330-1. 

Of this type may be: BUCKLANDS (1294-; Cholsey par., Berks.) PNBrk, I, 
p.163; BUCKLAND (13th cent.-; New Forest, Hants; see The Victoria History of 
the County of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, ed. W. Page, 5 vols. and 
index (London, 1900-14) IV, p.646); BUCKLAND (1288-; Docklow par., Herefs.) 
Bannister, p.33 (cf. also Cumbebuckeland 12th cent.; Bannister, ibid.); 
BUCKLAND FARM (1327-; Cliffe par., Kent) PNK, p.108; GREAT BUCKLAND (1215-; 
Luddesdown par., Kent) PNK, p.102; LITTLE BUCKLAND (1226-; Maidstone par.. 
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Kent) PNK, p.141; "BUCKLAND" (lost; c.1115-; Woodhall par., Lines.) DEPN, 
p.72; MINCHIN BUCKLAND alias BUCKLAND SORORUM (12th cent.-; near Taunton, 
Somerset) DEPN, p.72. 

F.M. Stenton, The Latin Charters of the Anglo-Saxon Period (Oxford, 1955) 
pp.63-4. Cf. H.P.R. Finberg, "Some Early Tavistock Charters", English 
Historical Review 62 (1947) pp.352-77 (no.XXIX and p.363, n.2). I am grate¬ 
ful to Dr D.A.E. Pelteret for first drawing my attention to the document 
concerned. 

The passage is here quoted from Stenton, Latin Charters, p.64, n.l (from a 
17th-cent. facsimile copy). The date 1154-1174, given here, represents the 
longest possible period of the abbacy of Abbot Walter of Tavistock, who is 
mentioned in the document; see David Knowles, C.N.L. Brooke and Vera London, 
The Heads of Religious Houses: England & Wales 940-1216 (Cambridge, 1972) 
p.72. For vicinum, see R.E. Latham, Revised Medieval Latin Word-List from 
British and Irish Sources (London, British Academy, 1965) p.511. The phrase 
per legales uicinos prouincie Tauistoch' tarn clericos quam laicos occurs in 
another charter of 1161-1170 relating to the same area; see Finberg, 
"Tavistock Charters", no.XXIV (p.360). 

See G.J. Turner, "Bookland and Folkland", in Historical Essays in Honour of 
James Tait, ed. J.G. Edwards, V.H. Galbraith and E.F. Jacob (Manchester, 

1933) pp.357-63; J.E.A. Jolliffe, "English Book-Right", English Historical 
Review 50 (1935) pp.1-21; T.F.T. Plucknett, "Bookland and Folkland", Economic 
History Review 6 (1935-6) pp.64-72 (with bibliography at p.64, n.l). Cf. 
also P. Vinogradoff, "Folkland", English Historical Review 8 (1893) pp.1-17. 

3rd edn (Oxford, 1971) pp.307-12. 


Ibid., pp:309-10. 


Laws of Alfred, cap.41; see Alfred the Great: Asser's Life of King Alfred 
and Other Contemporary Sources, trans. Simon Keynes and Michael Lapidge, 
Penguin Classics (Harmondsworth, 1983) p.168. King Alfred made such a 
condition in his own surviving will (SASC 1507): Keynes and Lapidge, p.178. 

See Jolliffe, "English Book-Right". That trial in a local court was some¬ 
times preferred by the holder of boc-land is evident, however, from the 
evidence collected by A.G. Kennedy, "Disputes about bocland: the forum for 
their adjudication", Anglo-Saxon England 14 (1985) pp.175-95. 

See SASC, passim. 

PNBrk, II, p.383; III, C.i-ii (SASC 317, 575). 

For Bicanleag , see P.H. Sawyer, "The Royal Tun in Pre-Conquest England", in 
Ideal and Reality in Frankish and Anglo-Saxon Society: Studies presented 
to J.Af. Wallace-Hadrill , ed. P. Wormald, D. Bullough and R. Collins (Oxford, 
1983) pp.273-99. 

PNBrk, III, p.716 (SASC 639). 


Buckland, Gloucs., on its own, formed a detached part of the Domesday 
Hundred of Witley. This may not be relevant here, however, since it was 
in an area in which the counties of Gloucs. and Worcs. intermingled rather 
untidily. 




INGHAM IN EAST ANGLIA: A NEW INTERPRETATION 


KARL INGE SANDRED 


From among all the lively onomastic research that has been going on 
in Sweden in recent years, two central fields of interest are 
especially worthy of notice: research in anthroponymy, which has 
led to the foundation of a new onomastic journal, Studia Anthro- 
ponymica Scandinavica (Uppsala: Lundequistska bokhandeln, 1983-), 
which is being edited by Professor T. Andersson and Dr Lena 
Peterson; and the research project, "Place-Names and Society", which 
has resulted in a series of publications entitled Ortnamn och 
samhalle (Uppsala University, 1977-), edited by Professors T. 
Andersson and L. Hellberg. 

In the course of my own research on Norfolk I have recently had 
occasion to discuss, place-names whose first elements have usually 
been explained as Old English or Old Scandinavian personal names but 
are in fact more plausibly to be explained as terms for members of 
Anglian social-class groups which were of importance in the Anglo- 
Saxon period* These socio-onomastic reflexes range from royalty to 
peasantry . 1 It is of course natural that this research has led to 
discussions with participants in both these Uppsala projects, but 
especially Professor Lars Hellberg, whose research within the 
project "Place-Names and Society" is in part concerned with the same 
historical period in Sweden. 

Hellberg has been engaged in research on place-name evidence 
for Old Swedish administrative centres, i.e. centres in the terri¬ 
tory of the king of the Svear, who had his more permanent residence 
at Uppsala (the present Old Uppsala) in the Merovingian and Viking 
periods, but whose expansionist policy necessitated the organisation 
of centres for administration and defence in many places, sometimes 
a long way from Uppsala. Up to the middle of the eleventh century 
Uppsala was also the centre of the official pagan cult, in which the 
king was the high priest. The chronological frame given here with 
data from Swedish history corresponds roughly with the Old English 
period. 


Ingham and Ingworth 

This brief description of the current situation as regards 
onomastic research at Uppsala would seem an apt background for the 
present article, which discusses especially the East Anglian place- 
name Ingham , found both in Norfolk and Suffolk, and compares it with 
the Norfolk place-name Ingworth (see map). It seems that we can 
safely assume that these two Inghams belong to the earliest period 
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of Anglian settlement. Place-names in - ham have always been con¬ 
sidered to be among the oldest in their areas, and in the revised 
chronology of the earliest Anglo-Saxon place-names established by 
English place-name scholars it is now claimed that the names in 
- ham are in fact even older than the names in -ing. 2 In the social 
scale just mentioned, from royalty to peasantry, the Inghams belong 
at the upper end. 

The traditional explanation of Ingham and Ingworth is "Inga's 
ham " and "Inga's word", i. e. the first elements are taken to be an 
OE personal name Inga, which is poorly evidenced in Old English but 
which can be postulated as a short form of compound names beginning 
with Ing-, Such compound names are evidenced early in Germanic. 
According to Tacitus' Annales (1.60) the name of Arminius' paternal 
uncle was Inguiomerus, which corresponds to the still very popular 
Swedish name Ingemar (well known as the name of the slalom skier 
Ingemar Stenmark). In Scandinavia names such as Ingibjqrg , 

Ingibjqrn, Ingigerdr , Ingileif, Ingimarr, etc. (here quoted in Old 
Icelandic forms, although this type originally belonged to East 
Scandinavian) would seem to have been popular as far back as the 
study of personal names can take us. The shorter names, OSw Ingi 
masc. and Inga fern. (ModSw Inge and Inga) , have usually been looked 
upon as hypocoristic formations. Hellberg, however, has raised 
objections to this interpretation as far as the masc. Ingi is con¬ 
cerned. 3 For our present purpose it is more important to note that 

there appears to have been a corresponding name pair in Continental 
Germanic, OHG Ingo masc. and Inga fem.. 4 As far as England is con¬ 
cerned, Ekwall was aware that the OE pers.n. Inga is poorly 

evidenced and that compound pers.ns. in Ing- are rare, (DEPN 5 s.n. 
Ingham) , but it has traditionally been assumed that the short name 
Inga could have been formed from such compounds as Inguburg and 
Ingweald, which are recorded fairly early in Old English. 6 The 
uncompounded Inga is only evidenced as the name of a tenth-century 
moneyer and, according to Blunt, it belongs to a group of moneyers' 
names with a distinctly Continental Germanic flavour. 7 

The original forms to be expected of Ingham and Ingworth, 
assuming they contain this pers.n., are *Ingan ham and *Ingan word, 
with the pers.n. in the genitive. If we look at the material we 
have for Ingworth, beginning with Inghewurda 1086 Domesday Book 
(DB), we find that the vast majority of the spellings show a medial 
-e- and can be regularly derived from OE *Ingan word (see Appendix). 
They have a vowel which we assume is what remains of the old 
genitive ending -an. But for Ingham, where the spellings also 
begin with a DB form ( Hincham 1086), the vast majority of the spell¬ 
ings have no medial -e- to connect the elements (see Appendix). It 
looks as if we are dealing with stem composition. The same applies 
to the place-name Ingham in Suffolk (Ekwall 8 gives Ingham 1086 DB, 
c.1095 Bury, 1251 Ch, Hingham 1121-35 Bury), about which Carol 
Geddes, who has collected material for The Place-Names of Suffolk, 
has kindly informed me that she has found an almost total monopoly 
of Ingham forms. In a large collection of material (over 50 spell¬ 
ings) she has found only five forms with a medial -e~. 

Although I am concerned mainly with East Anglia, I want to 
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draw attention to the fact that there is a well-known Ingham also 
in Lincolnshire, which is probably very old. Professor K. Cameron 
kindly informs me that in his files up to 1610 there are 45 spell¬ 
ings with Inge- t Ynge- , but 99 without a medial -e- (from 12th cent, 
onwards), which would seem to place this Ingham in the same category 
as those in East Anglia. Another likely candidate is Ingham in 
Oxfordshire, for which there is only one spelling with a medial -e- 
(in Domesday Book); otherwise only Xng-spellings are recorded, 
between 1050 and 1605 (for both these names, see the Appendix). 9 

This difference in the old spellings for the Inghams and 
Ingworth seems remarkable enough to serve as the starting-point for 
a discussion. First it has to be investigated whether the medial 
vowel in the spellings for Ingham may have been lost because of the 
following h . We are concerned here with the treatment of the Old 
English composition-joint -an- in genitival compounds of weak nouns 
or names, and there is actually some information to be gained about 
this, at least for East Anglia. 


The Composition-Joint 

According to Jordan (§ 170 Anm. 2) the n in the medial syllable 
-an- (the genitive ending of weak pers.ns.) in place-names is usually 
preserved before a vowel or h and dental plosives, but is otherwise 
lost. 10 In an article on Kentish place-names in - ham and -harm with 
a view to explaining the problem presented by early Old English forms 
like Bioraham and Uuldaham (Barham and Woulaham in Kent), Ekwall 
made a comparison with corresponding names in Essex, Suffolk and 
Norfolk, and this led him to conclude that n was lost before h in 
the Kentish dialect at a time when h was still pronounced as a 
fricative, whereas "no loss of n before h took place in early Old 
English in the three eastern counties north of Kent". 11 To prove 
his point Ekwall lists from Essex: Dagenham, Elsenham; from Suffolk: 
Akenham, Blakenham, Brettenham, Cavenham, Coddenham, Debenham, 
Fakenham, Falkenham, Freckenham, Lavenham, Pakenham, Tuddenham; and 
from Norfolk: Bradenham, Brettenham, Buckenham (2 x), Fakenham, 
Frettenham, Hedenham, Lakenham, Pickenham, Quidenham, Tibenham, 
Tuddenham, Weasenham. As one possible explanation Ekwall suggests 
that the fricative pronunciation of h was preserved longer in the 
Kentish dialect than in East Saxon or Anglian. He compares the 
Germanic loss of n before h which has taken place in Goth fahan 
(from *fanhan) . Unfortunately we have no Old English forms for any 
of the East Anglian names treated in this article, but Ekwall's 
results lend weight to the Middle English forms. 

In a review of Ekwall's work, Tengstrand showed that we must 
reckon with an early change an > a/h in Kentish place-names and 
that this problem requires further investigation. Tengstrand him¬ 
self had independently arrived at the result that n must have been 
lost owing to a phonetic change, but he had tried to bring the 
development into relation with other similar reductions in Old 
English unstressed syllables . 12 

If the starting-point for Ingham in East Anglia was *Ingan ham, 
we should expect the -n- to be preserved before h, judging by 
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Ekwall's results. It seems thus less likely that the first element 
is the gen. of a pers.n. Inga . We will then pass on to discuss 
another interpretation. 

As already mentioned, the two Inghams in East Anglia can, with 
reason, be looked upon as very old names, not unlikely two of the 
oldest names in their areas. We know that the Angles, when they 
lived on the Continent, belonged to the group of Germanic tribes 
which Tacitus calls Ingaeuones . This is the form given in Germania 
ch.II (AD 98), while Pliny the Elder {AD 24-79) has the form 
Inguaeones in his Naturalis Historia (IV.99). In an article on the 
Jng-problem in 1944, the German philologist Wolfgang Krause gives 
strong reasons for his opinion that the original form was 
*Inguiones . This article has long been overlooked by scholars, 
probably because it was published at the end of the war, which was 
a difficult time for research, and perhaps also because there are 
no longer many people competent to judge in questions concerning 
comparative Germanic philology. 13 

The Inguiones are mentioned together with the Herminones and 

Istaeuones by Tacitus and have been considered to be a tribal group 

1 4 

united above all through their worship of a common deity, Nerthus , 
a goddess of fertility mentioned by Tacitus and well evidenced in 
Swedish place-names, for instance Narlunda ( Nerdalunda 1386) in 
Vastmanland, and Nartuna ( de Nierdhatunum 1298) in Uppland. 15 
Nerthus, who has changed gender in Scandinavian mythology to mascu¬ 
line (OSwed Njard , Olcel Njgrdr) , 16 is suggested to be a predecessor 
of the Swedish fertility gods Fro and Froja (Olcel Freyr and Freyja ), 
The cult of Fro was prominent in the pagan temple at Uppsala. The 
term Inguiones has been derived by scholars from the name of a god 
or legendary ultimate ancestor called Ing . The pedigree of the 
royal Swedish dynasty of the Ynglingar , which is only preserved in 
Icelandic sources (for instance the Ynglingasaga) , begins with three 
divine ancestors, Yngvi , Njprdr and Freyr . Moreover, Freyr also 
appears in Icelandic sources as Yngvi-Freyr . Not surprisingly, 
scholars have tried to connect Yngvi with the above-mentioned god 
or hero Ing . 

The only time Ing is mentioned directly and unambiguously in 
ancient texts is in the Old English Runic Poem , where the passage 
in question reads: 

Ing waes aerest 
gesewen secgun, 
ofer waeg gewat; 
pus Heardingas 

This may be translated: 

Ing was first seen by men among the East Danes, 
until he then travelled eastwards over the sea; 
the wagon travelled after [him]; thus the 
Heardingas named this hero. 

These lines seem obscure today, for we do not know to what tradition 


mid East-Denum 
op he siddan est 
waen aefter ran; 
jpone haele nemdun. 17 
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they referred, although it was probably well-known to the audience 
for which this poem was composed, and we do not need to discuss this 
topic here. Krause says that since there must have been some vague 
knowledge of this Ing among the Anglo-Saxons at the time of the 
Runic Poem, the appellation frea Ingwina, applied to Hrodgar in 
Beowulf (line 1319), must really have been understood to mean "the 
lord of Ing's friends", although the gen. plur. Ingwina should pro¬ 
bably be seen as the result of a folk-etymological re-interpretation 
of an original frea *Ingwena "the lord of the Inguiones" . The name 
of the people would most easily be confused with a compound in OE 
wine in the gen. and dat. plur.. 18 

Krause makes it clear that when we have OSw, ODan, OWScand 
Ingi- , OE Ingu- , Ing- , OHG Ingu- as a first element in an Old 
Germanic personal name, it is the PrGerm stem *Ingwia- in which the 
-ia-suffix has been obscured by various phonological developments. 
*Ingwia- is the stem form of the name of the people, i.e. the 
Inguiones . The stem form of several other folk names entered into 
many early Germanic personal names, for example Wandalburgis, 
Angilburgis , Warinburg, Wendilheri , Warinhari, Swabheri (PrScand 
Swabaharjar in an early runic inscription). 19 It should be noted 
that this conclusion, which seems quite convincing, is not entirely 
Krause's own. It is identical with the Swedish philologist Otto 
von Friesen's results, published in a work on the Rok inscription in 
the twenties. 2 0 

Krause thus rejects the idea that the stem *Ingwia - refers to 
the name-bearer as an individual who was a descendant of the god or 
hero Ing, It should be interpreted as denoting a member of the 
dynasty or clan of the Inguiones . Neither the tradition about the 
ancient god Ing (who is considered to have been a fertility god and 
a predecessor of both Nerthus and Freyr) nor his cult is likely to 
have been alive in the period we are concerned with, but the 
tradition about membership of an Inguionic family is likely to have 
lived in people's memory much longer, and would of course have been 
kept alive especially in the royal families who claimed membership 
of an Inguionic dynasty. 

According to Snorri Sturluson, "Yngvi was another name for 
Freyr, and Yngvi was then used for a long time as a princely name 
in his family, and the members of his dynasty were called Ynglingar " 
(Ynglingasaga , Ch.10). 21 When we find Yngvi used as a name for the 
first ancestor of the Ynglinga dynasty in Old Icelandic sources, it 
is according to Krause nothing but the singular of the name of the 
people, the Inguiones (PrScand * Ingwian) , meaning simply "the 
Inguione". 

In his study of place-name evidence for administrative centres 
in the early Swedish state, Hellberg has investigated place-names 
with initial Inge-, which we find in the area around Lake Malaren, 
the central district of the old Swedish kingdom, for instance 
Ingeby (four examples), Ingespjuta and Ingeberga . In the oldest 
medieval spellings (1257-1300) the medial vowel is -i-. Later it 
appears as -e-. In this connection he has drawn attention to 
Krause’s article from 1944. The first element Inge- in these 
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place-names has traditionally been explained as the gen. of the 
pers.n. Inge (masc.), but Hellberg finds this explanation formally 
impossible, for the medial -i- which we find in the earliest spell¬ 
ings clearly suggests an -ia-stem. He concludes that they are stem 
compounds of OSw *Ingvi < PrScand *Ingwi<£, -ian-, OWScand Yngvi , 
used as a term for the king of the Svear , who was of the Ynglinga 
dynasty and thus indeed an Inguione, It was simply a tag to mark 
certain places as royal or state property. 


Conclusion 

It is a priori possible that the element under notice here 
could have left traces in the earliest stratum of Anglian place- 
names. It would not be surprising if the Angles, prominent members 
of the Inguionic family, when they settled in Britain named a few 
of their earliest centres Ingham (PrGerm *Ingwia-haimaz ). The 
medial stem-forming suffix -ia- was syncopated early and the -w- 
(vocalized to u) would regularly disappear after a long root 
syllable. The above-mentioned OE form Inguburg, recorded once in 
the early Northumbrian Liber Vitae Dunelmensis , 23 where we find it 
preserved as -u- after a long syllable, may seem to tell against 
this conclusion. This irregularity was actually discussed by 
Morsbach in an article on the dating of Beowulf . He explained Ingu- 
in Inguburg as an archaic form which was preserved longer in a 
proper name than in appellatives. He also showed that the -u- has 
disappeared regularly in other similar names in the Liber Vitae 
Dunelmensis . 2 4 

In the discussion of these names we are concerned with a 
period when the territorial framework of settlement can probably 
never be recovered, but place-name scholars have agreed that there 
were central places even in this early period and found that the 
names in -ham were such centres. In conclusion I should like to 
emphasise that this explanation of the first element of Ingham can 
only be applied to names with initial Ing- from the very earliest 
period of settlement. The other name mentioned at the beginning, 
Ingworth, which has a medial -e- in the majority of the old spell¬ 
ings, could very well, in spite of the loss of the -n-, contain the 
genitive of a pers.n. Inga (*Ingan word). Most of the place-names 
in which -n- is preserved in the modern form listed by Ekwall 
(Dagenham, Elsenham, etc.; see above), also show Middle English 
spellings with only a medial -e-. A wider study of the development 
of the composition-joint -an-, whether the first element is the 
genitive of a weak noun or name, would seem to be an urgent task 
for place-name scholars. 
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Recorded Forms of the Names Ingham, Ingworth 


1. Ingham (parish), Norfolk (15.5 miles NE of Norwich) 

Hincham (3x) 1086 DB; Ingham 1127-34 Holme (p) , 1209, 1269, 
1286 Ass , 1209 to 1367 FF, 1214 RP, 1254 Val, 1275 RH, 1283 
RotOrig (p) , 1289 NoRec (p) , 1305 Bodl, 1302 to 1428 FA, 1303, 
1351 Ipm, 1315 AD, 1330 SR, 1335 Ch, 1344, 1378 Cl, 1396, 

1401 Pat, 1427 Fine, 1451 Past, 1535 VE; Ingeham 1189-99 to 
1208 P (p), 1196 Cur (p), 1205 FineR (p), 1209, 1257 Ass, 

1222 Bract (p), 1226 Cl, 1248 Ch; Ygham 12 HMC ; Yngham 1212 
Fees (p); Engham 1460 Past. 


2. Ingham (parish), Suffolk (4 miles N of Bury St Edmunds) 

Ingham 1086 DB, c.1095 Bury, 1251 Ch; Hingham 1121-35 Bury 
(from Ekwall DEPN). 

Of a material of over 50 spellings, there are only five forms 
with a medial -e- (inf. from Carol Geddes). 


3. Ingham (parish), Lincolnshire (7.5 miles NNW of Lincoln) 

Ingeham 1086 DB; Ingheham c.1115 LiS; Ingaham 1163 RA; Ingham 
1202 Ass (from Ekwall DEPN). 

Up to 1610 the following spellings have been found: 45 Inge-, 
Yngeham from 1086 to 1325 Pat (7 in DB); 99 without a medial 
-e- from early Henry II onwards (inf. from K. Cameron). 


4. Ingham, Watlington parish, Oxfordshire (12.5 miles SE of Oxford) 

Ingham 1050-2 (13c) KCD 950, 1385-6 CourtR et freq; Ingam C.1605 
Survey; Adingeham 1086 DB (from Gelling PNO). 


To be compared with: 


5. Ingworth (parish), Norfolk (13.5 miles N of Norwich) 

Ingewrda, Inghewurda 1086 DB; Ingewrde 1140-53 Holme; Ingerworth 
1199 Cur, 1207 Abbr; Ingeworth(e) 1207, 1317 FF, 1242 P, 1250, 
1286 Ass, 1262 Ipm, 1275 RH, 1302 FA, 1321 Ch, 1379, 1384, 1391 
Pat, 1436 Paso; Ingewrth(e) 1209, 1250, 1257 Ass, 1242 Fees, 

1285 FF; Hnigewrd' 1209 AR; Ingewurth(e) 1219, 1234 FF , 1226-8 
Fees, 1261 Pat, 1269 Ass; Iggewurdh' 1230 P (p); Yngewurth 1247 
Pat; Ingwrth(e) 1256 Ipm, 1263 Cl, 1269 Ass; Yngewrthe 1258 Pat; 
Ingworth(e) 1275 RH, 1286 Ass, 1314 Ipm, 1316 to 1428 FA, 1548 
Pat; Inggeworth 1320 BM. 
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GOLDCYTA - A HAWK FROM A HYBRID? 


VERONICA SMART 

The reign of Harthacnut was not, naturally enough, one of the most 
prolific in the history of the Anglo-Saxon coinage. It is generally 
recognised that the coinage of his unchallenged reign between the 
death of his half-brother Harold in 1040 and his own death in 1042 
is represented by the Arm and Sceptre issue, so called because the 
king's bust is extended to show his arm with the hand holding the 
sceptre. Earlier, from the death of his father Cnut in 1035 until 
the council at Oxford in 1037 when Harold was elected as sole king, 
the brothers were rival claimants and it must be to this period 
that we are to assign the Jewel Cross type, named from the reverse 
device and extant in the names of Cnut, Harthacnut and Harold. 

This coinage in Harthacnut's name is even less numerous than Arm and 
Sceptre, even if we read "Cnut" as an alternative form of Harthacnut*s 
name and not a posthumous invocation of the late king by officials 
unwilling to declare positively for one claimant rather than the 
other. 1 

Nevertheless, in spite of their comparative sparsity in numbers, 
Jewel Cross coins in Harthacnut's name were issued widely from 
boroughs all over England. It is a minor West Country mint which 
supplies the subject of this note. There is a coin in the British 
Museum from the 1853 Wedmore find - so far unique - that has as its 
reverse legend: + GOLDCYTA ON CAX. 2 

This note is to be concerned mainly with the personal name, but 
there are good reasons for first discussing the problem posed by the 
mint-signature. As will appear later, it is particularly relevant 
to establish whether the moneyer is to be associated with Exeter, as 
the British Museum Catalogue attribution suggests. The coin is given 
there to Exeter, perhaps reading the rectilinear C as an error for 
E, although the form of the name Eax- is not found on any coin later 
than Cnut's reorganisation of die-cutting provision in the 1020s, Ex¬ 
being the normal form of mint-signature at this time. There is a 
small group of coins with a mint-signature Axa or Axs , with which 
Cax , by accidental transposition of letters (cf. Coxe for Ocxe = 
Oxford) is surely associated. In less abbreviated forms, what is 
undoubtedly the same mint occurs as Acsepo, Axsap , Caxnp . The 
second element may reasonably be extended to -port, but there is no 
known Axport which could supply a locus for this mint. The most 
likely place, i.e. a borough on the river Axe, was suggested in 
1909 by Carlyon-Britton to be Axbridge, which is found in the 
Burghal Hidage and also as a borough in Domesday, unlike Axminster, 
Hildebrand's suggestion, which was not an Anglo-Saxon borough. 3 
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Carlyon-Britton however accepted only the fuller Acxepo and Axsap 
legends and left open the possibility that Acx , Axs and Cax might 
be intended for Exeter. It was left for Elmore Jones in 1961 to 
assemble all the evidence for the mint at Axbridge. 4 Opened just 
before lOOO and closed again before the accession of Edward the 
Confessor, it seems to have been operated by one or at the most two 
moneyers at a time. In this Jewel Cross type with which we are 
concerned there is another moneyer, Leofric on Caxnp , and also a 
Golda on Axsap , whom Occam's razor would seem to require should be 
regarded as the same man as Goldcyta . The Somerset attribution is 
reinforced by the fact that of nineteen specimens known for the Ax 
mint no fewer than five came from the Wedmore find. 

The British Museum Catalogue transcribes the name correctly as 
GOLDCYTA but gives the moneyer's name in the catalogue entry and in 
the list of moneyers for the reign as Goldcytel. By this tacit 
adjustment the ghost of Goldcytel slips into anthroponymic currency. 
Searle 5 takes it up as Goldcytel mon: Harthacnut and Bjorkman 6 
explains Goldcytel Munze Exeter Harthacnut as a name formed in 
England, of which the first element is English and the second 
Scandinavian. 

It is unlikely that the BMC compilers saw anything unusual in 
the emendation they were proposing. The forms of moneyers' names 
were then regarded as frequently corrupt, and normalisation as 
necessary. They had found the element -cytel frequently enough on 
the late Old English coinage to believe it to be part of the common 
name-stock. Nor had they any reason to find its appearance outside 
the Danelaw an anomaly, especially as, as has been seen, they 
supposed the coin to emanate from Exeter where a Cytel had been an 
£thelred moneyer. Indeed, at Exeter and the adjacent mints, Totnes 
and Lydford, the number of Scandinavian moneyers' names is unusually 
high, in contrast with the mints in the neighbouring counties of 
Dorset and Somerset where they are completely lacking. Unfortunately 
the mint at Barnstaple, though consistently Old English in its few 
names, had too small a number of moneyers to provide a satisfactory 
sample in North Devon. John Insley's study of Scandinavian personal 
names in the West Country 7 also seems to show a strong concentration 
of names of this kind in Exeter and its immediate vicinity, but 
this, as he explains, may be to some extent a consequence of the 
nature of his sources and we cannot be certain whether Exeter was a 
centre of unusually strong Scandinavian settlement, or reflects a 
more widespread Scandinavian influence in that area. Certainly the 
dedication of a church to St Olaf in Exeter would seem to suggest a 
Scandinavian community of some significance. The BMC compilers would 
also have known Cytel as a Canterbury moneyer of Harold I, and at 
that time the Danish coins from the mint of Lund by a moneyer 
Arncetel were still believed to have been struck at London. Thus, 
working empirically and without the philological equipment available 
to us today, they failed to realise, as Bjorkman was to recognise, 
that the combination of elements they were proposing would result in 
an English-Scandinavian hybrid. 

Such hybrids are known, but they are rare. From Domesday Book, 
von Feilitzen 8 notes only Leofketil (Lines., Yorks.), Leofkoll 
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(Yorks.), Uhtbrand (Notts., Derbys., Lines.), with Ketilbert and 
Thorbert combining a Scandinavian prototheme with a CG deuterotheme. 
Gillian Fellows Jensen 9 was able to add Goldsteinn , Gunngifu and 
Thorhefed . From coins we may perhaps add Gunnleof (Chester) except 
that -leof is rare as a second element and may represent a partial 
anglicisation of Gunnleifr. All the examples of hybrids we know 
come from the Danelaw where the elements existed side by side and 
might reasonably have become combined. 

Since, then, Goldcyta has nothing to do with a possible 
Scandinavian community in Exeter, and *Goldcytel would be a remark¬ 
able name to find in Somerset, we may reconsider the form of the 
name cut on the die, and not the emendation. OE cyta, the ancestor 
of ME and modern "kite" the bird-name, appears in two glossaries, 
/Elfric's and a MS in the Royal Library, Brussels, where it is used 
to translate Latin milvus and buteo, As a name-element it is 
putative. Searle's instance of Cyta is inferred from cytan ford 
where the meaning is as likely to be "the kite's ford" as "Cyta's 
ford", but the modern surname Keating may derive from an OE Cyting 
which may in its turn be an -ing derivative of Cyta unless again it 
is a direct derivative from the bird-name. There is, however, an 
almost exact semantic parallel to Goldcyta in Goldhavoc , a name 
borne by a Colchester moneyer of William Rufus and Henry I, and by 
a London fishmonger fl. 1195. 

What kind of a name would Goldcyta be? It would not seem to 
belong to the traditional type of bithematic formation; even if an 
OE Cyta existed, an element -cyta does not seem to have entered the 
stock of elements from which this kind of name was formed. Gold- 
is found quite frequently in OE personal names, but it is difficult 
to be sure that it was a traditional element. All the instances 
given by Searle are late, but of course surviving source-material is 
weighted towards the end of the Anglo-Saxon period. Gold- is found 
in continental, mainly south German, names but it is not common and 
most instances are in feminine names. It does not seem to have 
played much part in Scandinavian namegiving. An early OE instance 
is the name of the Lewes moneyer Goldstan who struck coins at the 
end of Edgar's reign. Goldsige also appears as a moneyer's name, 
and Goldrlc 10 and Goldstan 11 appear in placenames. These are 
certainly traditional compounds; Goldman and Goldwine may belong to 
a later type of descriptive, nickname formation, where -mann and 
-wine are used in the sense of "one who is ... , one who has . . .". 

Uncompounded Golda and the enigmatic Goldus are also recorded before 
the conquest. Gold- is also found in feminine names in Domesday 
Book Goldrun and Goldgifu . Later Goidhen (c.1170) and Goldcorn 
(1271) 12 are found, probably too late to throw much light on the OE 
use of Gold - but showing the OE word in coining occasional or pet 
names. Goldeep on Tealby type coins of Henry II is not easily 
explicable except as an erroneous form of Goldhafoc which is found 
at the same mint, Canterbury. 

It would seem more satisfactory to take Goldcyta as an original 
byname rather than a bithematic formation. Towards the end of the 
Anglo-Saxon period this kind of name appears particularly productive, 
possibly to compensate for the increasing poverty of variation in the 
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Leofwine type. Nickname type formations are prolific in the 
Scandinavian-settled areas and may have had a wider influence, but 
there is plenty of evidence of the usage with OE vocabulary and in 
areas where Scandinavian settlement had been negligible. The pro¬ 
cess by which original bynames became font-names (sometimes as 
unsuitable for a young infant as Ealdbeard or as derisive as 
Brokiauss 1 3 ) has been explained by supposing the child was named 
for some grandfather or uncle whose distinctive nickname had super¬ 
seded his own baptismal name in common recognition. 

At what stage of assimilation the name Goldcyta would stand 
when the Axbridge moneyer had it cut on his coin-die we cannot be 
certain. Nor can we be sure of the lexical force of the epithet 
when it was first bestowed. The connotations of gold are of 
course wealth and prosperity, even though gold had no part in 
coined money in England from the seventh to the thirteenth century. 
The compound goldwine had associations of nobility and generosity; 
it was a heroic poetic term for the lord as rewarder of his battle- 
companions. We ought also to consider the use of gold as the 
colour, perhaps to identify the species of bird as in OE goldfine 
"goldfinch", but none of the native hawks is an obvious candidate, 
unless perhaps the bird now known as the Red Kite which was once 
common in England. I do not know of any mythological connection 
between a bird of prey and gold that could give this compound and 
Goldhavoc an allusive significance. 

Although the formation of Goldcyta and Goldhafoc appears so 
similar, if we examine the connotations of the two bird-names there 
are notable divergences. The hawk, both in its wild and tamed 
state, was regarded in the Middle Ages as noble and warlike; the 
reputation of the kite was much less exalted. By the sixteenth 
century at least, the term "kite" was abusive, for a grasping, 
avaricious fellow. The earliest references with a significant con¬ 
text come from the fourteenth century, and these are undignified 
and pejorative. OED cites the following couplet from King 
Alisaundre : 


Nultow never late ne skete 
A goshauk maken of a kete, 14 

where the comparison is clearly to the kite's disadvantage. In a 
second citation, from Chaucer's Knight’s Tale, a little animal fable 
is incorporated as a metaphor for the useless wrangling of Palamon 
and Arcite; two dogs fought each other all day for the possession 
of a bone, but 

Ther cam a kyte, whil they weren so wrothe, 

And baar awey the boon bitwixe hem bothe. 15 

Here the kite is an impudent thief, a scavenger of other animals' 
meat rather than a killer of its own prey. 

There is of course no evidence which could carry such an 
ambience back into the Anglo-Saxon period, since the glossary 
references are necessarily neutral. Nevertheless it is tempting to 
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play with the juxtaposition of the greedy kite with gold and the 
office of moneyer - perhaps as money-changer and financier - and to 
wonder if Goldcyta could have been a nickname bestowed in adult 
life, possibly even a play on the baptismal name Golda, rather than 
Golda being a short form of it. 

Such speculations are unprovable and perhaps therefore unprofit¬ 
able. The main purpose of this note is to show that there is no 
evidence for a hybrid *Goldcytel and to propose that the actual name 
stamped on the coin, Goldcyta, should be accepted as containing OE 
cyta "kite". 
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PLACE-NAME EVIDENCE FOR THE ALLOCATION 
OF LAND BY LOT 


VICTOR WATTS 

The holdings of shareholders in the communal lands of a medieval 
manor are generally held to have been subject to allotment and re¬ 
allotment at various times. This was particularly so of the 
scarcest land of all, the meadowland, where occupation was often 
strictly regulated on a temporary basis either by lot or rotation. 
The classic example of this is the village of Yarnton (0) 1 where 
the annual allocation of meadowland was carried out up to the nine¬ 
teenth century by balloting with cherrywood balls, and a similar 
system was used at Bampton in the same county. 2 Arable land too was 
liable to the same principles of rotation and assignment by lot, 
especially, but not exclusively, the fields of urban settlements 
where, again, arable land had become an exceptional and valuable 
commodity. The frequency with which the arable was re-allotted is 
uncertain. Some authorities have believed that it took place 
annually, others that re-division occurred more sporadically to 
take account of encroachments, disputes, changing economic con¬ 
ditions and patterns of cultivation. Sometimes, although rarely, 
it does seem to have taken place by casting lots on an annual basis. 
Freshly cleared land and fenland reclamations would also have been 
subject to a process of allocation. 3 

In Scotland, however, land was frequently re-allotted, either 
annually or on a three-yearly basis. Much quoted is Robertson's 
description of the practice in Perth, which also obtained in Nairn 
and Moray: 


The first deviation from run-rig was by dividing the 
farms into kavels [ <Footnote:> This name is signifi¬ 
cant of the manner in which these divisions were 
made. Either the tenants of the farm or a neutral 
person, marked off the several portions of land; and 
the possessors cast lots (or kavels in the Scottish 
dialect) for their particular share. Kench signifies 
a larger portion of land than a ridge.] or kenches, 
by which every field of the same quality was split 
into as many lots as there were tenants in the farm. 
This was a real improvement, so far as it went; every 
farmer had his own lot in each field . . . reaping 

full, benefit of his industry, which by the run-rig 
husbandry, he could not enjoy, owing to the exchange 
of ridges every year, or the smallness of the different 
portions. Kavels still exist in the Stormont, and in 
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some other parts of the county. 4 

The reform here described seems to imply movement away from an 
earlier practice of annual re-allocation, which may also have been 
by lot, to a more permanent possession. 

In what follows the incidence in place-names of two terms 
reflecting allocation by lot, ME cavil, kevelle and OE hlot , is 
investigated. 


(a) ME cavil, kevelle 

In his chapter on "Rural Settlement" in Durham County and City 
with Teesside , 5 Dr Brian Roberts, commenting on multiple-row settle¬ 
ments, cites the case of the complex village plan of Wolviston with 
its Northraw, Southraw and Westraw together with a Westkevyle, a 
Northkevyle and a Southkevyle . He regards complexity of this kind 
as a reflection of such villages' enhanced function as adminis¬ 
trative centres, elevating them above their neighbours. The kevyles 
he takes to be small lanes (p.245). Similarly, in his chapter on 
"Planned villages from Medieval England" in Man Made the Land, 6 he 
writes of "lanes or kevyles radiating from the core" of Wolviston 
and already built-up in the early thirteenth century. A.H. Smith' 
knows nothing of a place-name element of this kind: the only formal 
parallel seems to be late ME kevelle, cavil with the sense "an 
allotment of land, share of property made by lot" cited in the 
etymology of the lost p.n. Mid Keavels (YW vi.74), ultimately from 
ON kefli "a stick, a piece of wood", kafli "a piece cut off". This 
duality of form links kevelle with the ME cauel, cavel cited in the 
explanations of Middle Cale (New Mills Db 150) and a handful of 
Cale names in Cheshire. 

I next present the p.n. evidence for this somewhat fugitive 
element so far as I can presently discover it and then proceed to 
a discussion of its etymology and significance. 


Cheshire 

CALE GREEN 1831, Kale Green 1844 (Che i.297, Stockport). 

MIDDLECALE PIT and WOOD, Cale Wood, Middle Cale 1831 
(Che 1.200, Lyme Handley). 

Cale Fd 1845, a f.n. in the tp of Kingsley (Che iii.243). 

Cale Green otherwise Earls Green 1780, a f.n. in the tp 
of Crowton (Che iii.197). 

Middle Cale 1848,. a f.n. in the tp of Adlington (Che 
i.186) . 


Cumberland 

CAVEL GILL, rivulum de Kaulegile 1227; Caluegille, 
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Cauegile c.1227; Cavel Gill 1550 (Cu 8, a tributary of 
Lostrigg Beck). 


Derbyshire 

MIDDLE CALE (now NEW MILLS), Midelcauel in villa de Boudon 
1306; Middelcavil 1362; Middle Cale 1587 to 1743 with 
variant sp. Midle - (Db 150), 


Durham 

cavell prope le Coleway, balk in, 1613 MAN, a lost name in 
the North field of Wolviston (Billingham). 

Cavels 1838 TA, a f.n. in Cowpen Bewley (Billingham) 
associated with the f.n. Old Town . 

North and South Long Cavels 1838 TA, a f.n. in Harton 
(South Shields). 8 

Cavil field 1846 TA (Kyo, Lanchester). 

foginflat Cavell 1722 HC3 f a lost f.n. in Norton. 

Keueldale 1189-1212 MC 6487, early 13c 3.9.Spec.3, the 
lost name of a share of meadow in Wolviston (Billingham). 

Kevelfeld c.1280 4.9.Spec.71; le Keuylfeld de Wluiston 
1315 3.9.Spec.95; le Keuilfeld 1316 MC 6494, 1323 MC 
6497; le Keuylfeld 1325 4.9.Spec.60, 1333 1.10.Spec.84; 
le Keuellfelde 1351 MC 6513, probably identifiable with 
the Kellfelde 1614 MAN. The lost name of one of the open 
fields of Wolviston (Billingham). 

Southkevile 1424 Gilly; Suthkeuil(e), - kevyle , 

Westkevyle , Northkevill, -kevyll 1430 FPD, the locations 
of various tofts, cottages and messuages in Wolviston 
(Billingham). 


Leicestershire 

Kevelfild, -feld 1506 Cl, an enclosed pasture in Knaptoft 
tp. 


Staffordshire 

Cavelles felde 1570 (Cannock, St 64. The editor of St, 
however, explains it as from the surn. Cavell). 

Kaulhul ' meirs , Kaulhull sige early 13c (Penkridge, St 99, 
the first el. tentatively identified by the editor with 
ME cauel). 
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West Riding of Yorkshire 

MID KEAVELS, Midel-, Mgdelkevel , -kenel 1200-26; 
Midkeavells als. Mowsey flatts 1673; Midkawells 1743; a 
lost name in East Staincliffe (Skipton), now Massa Flats 
(YW vi. 74) . 


Dumfriesshi re 

MIDDLEGILL, Midilkeuille 1315 RGS; Middelgill 1581 Dum. 

A constituent element of the estate at Erickstane granted 

to Sir David de Lyndesay by Robert X . 9 

Fife 

KEAVIL, Cavul 1645 Map. An estate SW of Dunfermline. 

The late Professor Bruce Dickins seems to have been the first, 
in Professor Cameron's Place-Names of Derbyshire (Cambridge, 1959) 
p.150, to have identified the element with ModE cavel "a division 
or share of property made by lot, an allotment of land", first 
recorded in this sense in Iosias Arelebout's map of 1639 of Euery 
Particular Cauell or Closs in the Seuerall Counties of Yorke, 
Lincolne and Nottingham in the leuell of Hattefeild Chass 10 with 
reference to lands reclaimed from Hatfield Moor on the border 
between Doncaster deanery and the Isle of Axholme, by drainage by 
Vermuyden and his partners or participants. These lands were 
"cavelled out, and allotted to every Participant, by six capital 
divisions, in every part of the said Levells" so that there were 
six cavells in each of the twelve locations in question. 11 

The original sense of cavel was "a lot, a small piece of wood 
used in the casting of lots", being recorded in this sense before 
1300. According to the Acts of the Apostles (i.26), after the death 
of Judas two names were put forward as candidates for his place 
among the twelve apostles: Joseph, known as Barsabbas, and Matthias. 
A prayer was said and lots were then drawn to find which was the 
Lord's choice (Vulgate: dederunt sortes eis et cecidit sors super 
Matthiam) . In the Cotton MS of Cursor Mundi this is rendered: 

Dan kest jpai cauel £am emell, 

Bot son a-pon mathie it fell (18907-8) 12 

with variant caueles in the Gottingen MS; and again: 

Mathias to pe tuelue was chosen 
Als pe. cauel on him fell. (21156-7) 

Already, however, the northern word cauel is replaced in two MSS by 
the commoner lot, even to the detriment of metrical regularity in 
the second instance (Fairfax 18907 lottisj Trinity 18907 lottes , 
21157 lot). Again, as OED records, in the romance Sir Percyvell of 
Gales (mid 14th century) four knights cast lots to decide who shall 
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do single combat with the hero: 

They fore forthward right faste 
And sone kevells did bay caste, 

And evyr fell it to frayste 

Un-till sir Wawayne. (1425-8) 13 

It is clear that the phrase "to cast cavils" was a set collocation. 
It occurs several times in the ballads. Seven sisters choose by 
lot which is to go to the greenwood for recreation: 

We keist the cavils us araang 

to see which shoud to the greenwood gang. 

(Gil Brenton, Child 5 a, stanza 46, with variant reading 
lotties in 5C) 

Men imperilled at sea cast lots to find which is the jinx among 
them: 


We'll cast kevels us amang, 

See wha the unhappy man may be. 

{Brown Robyn’s Confession , Child 57, st.2:l-2) 

Rebels cast lots to see who shall kill the king: 

And thay cast kaivles them amang. 

And kaivles them between, 

And thay cast kaivles them amang 
Wha shoud gae kill the king. 

(Fause Foodrage , Child 89A, st.3; cf. st.19) 

Brothers cast lots to choose which is to take up piracy: 

And they cuist kevels themsells amang, 

Wha sould gae rob upon the salt sea. 

(Henry Martyn , Child 250C, st.1:3-4 recorded in Ayrshire, 
while 250A recorded in Devon substitutes lots) 

The oldest reference to activity of this kind in which the 
will of fate is invoked is the famous Chapter 10 in Tacitus's 
Germaniax 


auspicia sortesque ut qui maxime observant. sortium 
consuetudo simplex. vergam frugiferae arbori decisam 
in surculos amputant eosque notis quibusdam discretos 
super candidam vestem temere ac fortuito spargunt. 
mox, si publice consulitur, sacerdos civitatis, sin 
privatim, ipse pater familiae, precatus decs 
caelumque suspiciens ter singulos toHit, sublatos 
secundum impressam ante notam interpretatur. 

(For omens and the casting of lots they have the 
highest regard. Their procedure in casting lots is 
always the same. They cut off a branch of a nut-bearing 
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tree and slice it into strips; these they mark with 
different signs and throw them completely at random 
onto a white cloth. Then the priest of the state, 
if the consultation is a public one, or the father 
of the family if it is private, offers a prayer to 
the gods, and looking up at the sky picks up three 
strips, one at a time, and reads their meaning from 
the signs previously scored on them.) 14 

More apposite to the present context, however, is another 
Scots literary usage. In Aeneid , Book 5, Vergil describes how 
Aeneas founded a city in Sicily for those of his band of exiled 
Trojans who were unable to follow him further to the promised land: 

interea Aeneas urbem designat aratro 
sortiturque domos, hoc Ilium, et haec loca Trojam 
esse iubet. (755-7) 

In Gavin Douglas's version of 1513 this becomes: 

In the meyn tyme, Eneas with a pleuch 
The cite circulit, and merkit be a seuch: 

By cavillys syne the tenementis dyd depart; 

Heir ordanys Ilion, and, in 3 ondir art. 

Of Troy commandis beld othir memoriallis, (V.xii.167-71) 15 

Here we find the use of cavils specifically associated with the 
allocation of lands and tenements. Most of the evidence for this 
practice in real life as opposed to literary artifice in fact comes 
from Scottish sources though they are comparatively late. The 
earliest instance known to me, however, comes from a dubious reading 
in the Curia Regis rolls for 1201 (Cur.R.II,31) concerning lands of 
Hugh son of Robert in Upton, Floore and Northampton which were said 
to have been divided into three portions per ruvuliam . For this 
nonsense word R.E. Latham 16 would read kuvillam which he takes to be 
a form of MedLat cavilla . A second early instance cited by Latham 
also involves emendation. It concerns an estate in Badbury Hundred 
in Dorset partitus per duas conillas , now emended to covillas . It 
is clear that this was a recognised legal procedure in which the 
interested parties appoint fortune the judge "ut quilibet habeat 
partem illam que per sortem illi acciderit". 17 And in a third 
thirteenth-century occurrence cavil is specifically linked with lot: 

stallangiator ("a stall-holder") nullo tempore potest 
habere loth, cut neque cavyl de aliquo mercimonio cum 
burgense nisi infra nundinas quando quilibet potest 
habere loth et cavyl. ( Acts of Parliament of Scotland 

I, 31, 1) 

The main evidence from Scotland, though later, is more prolific. 
In 1459 Jhon the Lelman was ordered to 

tak Ectour of Meldrum kawyl as he is oblyst and sworn 
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to do . . . has it war is awyn, . . . becaus thar was 
na nothyr that wald resaff is kawyl and he was absent 
in the tym hym self. 

{Rep.Hist.Mss, Varr.Coll .V.82, cited in DOST s.v. kavil(l, 
kavel(l) 

In 1488 a dispute between the prioress and convent of Elcho, Perth, 
and one Henry Livingston over their shares in lands in braidlaw 
called middill bynning was ordered to be settled by casting of 
caivillis . 18 In 1506 five marks worth of land of the Hagthornehil 
of auld extent in the lordship of Cathcart, Renfrewshire, were to 
be divided "be castine of cavillis (in) equale porcions and 
diuisione". 19 In 1522 Janat Drumond, widow, was entered upon her 
third part share of her late husband's lands in kynnere, owyre and 
nether caithlok, kyttady and cragsunquhar to which she was befalline 
be cavillis cassine . 20 In the MS Protocol Book of R. Lumsdane in 
1551 there is mention of: 

twa merk land . . . that he aucht and suld be kennit 

tharto as vse is be diuisioun of cawillis to be cassin 
thairvpone. (Cited by DOST s.v. cavill, cave 11) 

Similarly in 1555 Iohn Allan "drew cavillis for his fourt pairt of 
a tenement of land". 21 In 1570 the town moor of Lanark was to be 
divided into cavils: 

The bailleis gart thair offeceris warne the cunsall 
and commonatie of the brught of Lanark to compeir in 
the kirk of Sanct Nicolas . . . for to haf ilk persone 
thair kavie [sic] of certein of the muir quhilkis the 

provest, balleis, and cunsall, and commonatie hes 
2 2 

sechtet and bundet. 

An Edinburgh will of 1582 bequeathes: 

my oyis till haif the ane half of the forsaid merkland 
as sail fall to tham at the ane end be thair cut or 
cavill. (Edinb.Test .X.325, MS cited in DOST) 

In 1607 at the Baillie Court of the regality of Melrose there was a 
case of complaint between two tenants holding adjacent rigs of 
equal length and breadth on the same cavell , one of whom 

mast malitiouslie and wrangouslie hes layit the 
(other's) teilling doun agane and deteins mair nor 
his cavell extendis to and will on na wayis to suffer 
the compliner to possess his pairt and cavell be just 
measour and met. 23 

In 1698 Abraham de La Pryme knew cavel as a division of land which 
might bear a name on his proposed map of the parish of Hatfield 
YW, 24 and cavil is also used of a division of land in Whickham Du 25 
and Chester-le-*Street Du ("one Cavill of land . . . the 12 Cavills 
of land"). 26 
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Cavil is derived from ON kafli "a circular stick, a staff" and 
corresponds to Modlcel kafli, Faroese kalvur, ModNorw dial, kavl(e), 
ModSwed kavle "a circular piece of wood, a cylinder", Shetland Norn 
kavl -, kavel-, kavlin-tree "a cylindrical piece of wood put into 
the mouth of a fish to extract the hook". 27 It is cognate with MLG, 
MDu kavele "a piece of wood used in casting lots, a lot, a little 
stick inscribed with runes for casting lots", 28 ModDu kavelen "to 
cast lots". The variant form kevelle is derived from ON kefli "a 
peg, a cylindrical piece of wood, a bit", Modlcel kefli , ModNorw 
kjevle, ModSw dial, kavle , Shetl.Norn kev(e)l "a bit, a short billet 
of wood put into a lamb's mouth to prevent it sucking the ewe". In 
literary use it occurs in Havelok the Dane (547), 29 "a keuel of 
elutes", for a gag shoved in the mouth of the hapless child victim. 
Both forms are ultimately derived from IE *gebh- "bough, branch, 
piece of wood". 

Tacitus's account of the manufacture of wooden lots has already 
been cited (above p.251). In the Lex Frisiorum they are called 
tenos 30 which must represent Gmc *tainaz, Go tains , ON teinn , OE 
tan "a twig, a stick". The word occurs in a context dealing with 
divination in Hymiskvi&a: 

Ar valtrvar . . . 


hristu teina ok a hlaut sou. 81 (1-3) 

Elsewhere the words used in ON are spann "a chip, a shaving, a 
divining chip" and its compound blotspann, and hlutr . Kefli does 
not seem to be used in this way. There are instances of the carving 
of runes on a kefli in the sagas. In Gisla saga Gisli, now an outlaw, 
visits his brother Thorkell who does not answer his knock at the 
door until Gisli takes up a stick {kefli) , cuts runes on it ( ristr a 
runar) and throws it inside (what the runes said we are not told). 32 
Again when he leaves home for the last time he is carrying a kefli 
and cutting runes on it ( reist a runar) , The chips that fall on the 
ground as he goes lead Eyjolf to his hiding place and to Gisli 1 s 
eventual death. 33 In Egils saga, on hearing news of the death of 
his son Bodvarr, Egil shuts himself away in his bed-closet to fast 
to death. His daughter Thorgerd suggests he relieve his feelings by 
composing a dirge which she will carve in runes on a kefli (rista a 
kefli). 34 After his adventure under the waterfall Grettir left a 
runakefli in the church porch at Eyjardaleriver on which two verses 
were beautifully carved in runes. 35 It is not necessary to believe, 
however, that the marks cut on a kefli when casting lots were them¬ 
selves runes. Any identifying mark would have served. 

It seems clear that as a p.n. el. cavil hovered between the 

3 6 

status of descriptive term and name element proper. It is most 
frequently compounded with the adj. middle or another descriptive 
term. Otherwise it mainly stands alone or qualifies field as a 
prototheme. It must also be admitted that some of the instances 
cited are uncertain. The Che Cale names are included on the analogy 
of Middle Cale (Db) and might in some cases rather contain OE cawel 
"kale". Cavel Gill (Cu) may contain cavil in the sense "pillar". 
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In Durham in Wolviston tofts and cottages are specifically 
said to stand on the kevylles. This may reflect a situation in 
which both the tofts and their associated land holdings were subject 
to allocation by lot. Roberts has drawn attention to the existence 
of the practice of solskifte or sun-division in some Du townships, 
whereby the tofts in the principal street of the village and their 
associated strips were numbered off in the order that the sun moved 
over them, a practice that may date back to a period of re¬ 
organisation after the eleventh-century harrying of the north. 37 It 
would seem that the actual allocation was done by lot (cf. especially 
the occurrence of the form keveldale "lot portion"), and in this 
connection it is interesting to note that casting of cavils is 
specifically said to have been to the sun and to the shadow in an 
adjudication in 1428 by Patrick of Dunbar between the Abbot of 
Melrose and Lord Walter of Haliburton over the partition of two 
plough-lands at Hassington near Eccles in Berwickshire: 

Pe said Abbote & pe said lorde of Haliburton* tuke 
twa kabillis and brocht me £aim & I kest £aim, £e 
tane to pe son*, pe tojpir to pe schadow & thus it 
(sc. the land) was departit . 38 

Unfortunately no direct connection with annual or sporadic re¬ 
allocation of the common arable can be argued here since the adjudi¬ 
cation of 1428 seems to be an instance of a well known procedure in 
Scottish law. Thus, Erskine describes how the widow's terce, or 
liferent in the third of her husband's heritable subjects, is 
allotted or "kennit" to her: 

the sheriff divides the land between her and the heir. 

In this division, after determining by lot or kavil, 
whether to begin by the sun or the shade (i.e. by the 
east or the west), the sheriff sets off the two acres 
for the heir, and the third for the widow. 39 


(b) OE hlot r hlet. 

1 now proceed to the p.n. evidence for OE hlot (ModE lot) 
together with a few possible instances of its i-mutation ablaut side 
form hlet . ModE lot is of very frequent occurrence in the Tithe 
Awards of some counties and 19th century instances are only sum¬ 
marily noticed here. 

Bedfordshire 

WHITSUNDOLES FARM. This land was Lott Meades 1595, marked 
as "x lottes" or "x doles" and seems to have been allotted 
annually at Whitsun (Bd 131). 
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Berkshire 

Le Lotte Acre 1549 (Sandhurst, Brk 132) 

Lotemede 15c (Earley, Brk 95) 

Lotmede 1543 (Englefield, Brk 213) 

In addition the following 19th century instances are 
noted: Lot Farm (Hurley, 63), Lotmead Lane, Lot Meadow 
(Milton, 416), Lot Meadow (Shellingford, 398), Lot Moor 
(Tilehurst, 196), Four Mans Lot (Draycott Moor, 405), 
Peaked Lot (Hungerford, 305). 


Cambridgeshire 

les Fenlotes 1402 (Whittlesey, Ca 150) 
lez lotes 1446 (Elm, ibid.) 

THE LOTS, The Lotts 1604 (Cottenham, ibid.) 

THE LOTS, fenground called Common Lots 1658 (Soham, 
ibid. 202). 

Lotts in Gallfenn early 17c (Haddenham, ibid. 150). 

the Lott Landes of Edward Love 1678 (Sutton, ibid.). 

the lote or dole of John Belward 1637 (Witcham, ibid.). 

In addition one 19th century instance is noted, HOBB'S 
LOTS (Wisbech St Peter, 297) . 


Cheshire 

All the instances are 19th century, COMMON FARM ( Common 
Croft , Field & Lot, Marton, iii.183), COMMON FARM 
(Common Land & Lot, Bulkeley, iv.18), COMMON SIDE 
(Common Field , Land & Lot, Alvanley, iii.220), COMMONSIDE 
(Common Brow & Lot , Kingsley, iii.242), Handley Lot 
(Helsby, iii.238), Helshy Lot (v.228), Long Lot (Kingsley, 
iii.244), Lot(t) (v.228), MARSH LANE ( Marsh Field, Lot & 
Meadow, Crowton, iii.197). New Lot (Helsby, iii.238), 
ROYALTY COVERT (Royal Lot, Crowton, iii.197), and two 
possible instances of hlet , both 19th century, Blakelett 
(Butley, i.196). Them Lett (with OE pyme "a thorn-tree", 
Bollington, i.192). 


Derbyshire 

Only one early example is noted in this county which may, 
in any case, be a lead-mining lot. 

le Loth 1295 (Youlgreave, Db 185) 
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Gloucestershire 

Lottes 1543 (Gl iv.140) 
the Lotts 1639 (ibid.) 

Lott ground 1668 (ibid.) 

Lott mead (Smartes Lott meade 1639, Ampney St Peter, 
ibid. i.55) 

Lott Meadowe 1621 (ibid, iv.140) 

Lot Medowe 1535 (ibid.) 

19th century examples include Barblotts , Picked Lotts and 
other examples of Lot(t) mead(ow) (ibid.). 


Lincolnshire 

Fodder Lots 1846 (Lincoln, L i.176) 


Middlesex 

LOTS ROAD (crosses land called lez lotte, le lottes 
1544, Chelsea, Mx 87) 


Oxfordshire 

Lotewood 1487 (Aston Rowant, 0 104) 

Lottreden 1278, Lottresden c.1233 (Enstone ibid. 351, said 
to contain OE loddere "beggar", might equally well be an 
instance of *hlotere "lot caster, allotter") 

17th century instances include Lotts (Aston Rowant ibid. 
104), Lotte meadow ground (Rollright 373), Lot Mead 
(Northmoor 367), Lot Furlong and meadowe (Eynsham 263), 
the Lott meade (South Leigh 276), Lott mead (Tackley 287), 
le common lott meadow vocatur le High meade (Burford 311), 
Normoore lotte meadowe, Southe Moore lotte meadowe 
(Marston 182). 

18th and 19th century examples include Big Lott (Holton 
177), Catstail Lot (Milton under Wychwood 364), The 
Lots (Kiddington 359, Bix 68), Lot Mead (Hampton 214), 

Lot Meadow’s (Yarnton 297, see above p.247). Lot Meadow 
(Broadwell 309, Denton 169, Holton 177, Finmere 209, 

Ipsden 58, Kingham 361, South Weston 99), Lottacre 
(Shiplake 83), Lotts (Lewknor 114) 

Longleigh 1650 (le Longelete 1363, Eynsham 263, might 
possibly be an example of hlet) 

In Churchill (0 345) it is reported that the village 
had four Lot Meads , divided yearly by the drawing of 
lots. 
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Sussex 

LOATS LANE (le Widelote, Suthlote 1482, Bersted, Sx 91) 
Westloats Lane (Bognor, ibid.) 

Whitelote 1377 (Portslade, ibid.) 

Westmorland 

Late examples include Lord's , Moss , Tup and Whinny Lot 
(We ii.262) 


Wiltshire 

Littlelot 1570 (W 436) 
le Lott 1540 (ibid.) 
les Lottes 1637 (ibid.) 

Lott meade 16c (ibid.) 

Other instances of this compound occur in Wanborough 
1649 (W 285), Malmesbury 1669 (460), Brinkworth (464), 
Sherston (472, Le Lot 1670), and Staverton (477), North 
Bradley (478), Bratton (479), and Monkton Deverill 
(483), all 19th century. 

L0TM00R, Lotmore 1709 (Great Wishford 231). 


Lot is derived from OE hlot, ME lote "a lot, a share", cognate 
with OE hlyte "a lot", OFris hlot , OHG (h)luz , ON hlutr and, with a 
different grade of ablaut, OE hliet "lot, luck", OHG (h)loz, OSax 
hlot, ON hlaut, Go hlauts and the verbs OE hleotan "cast lots", 

OSax hliotan, ON hljota, OHG hliozzan , liozan , MHG liezen. The 
ultimate origins of this CGmc word are uncertain, connections 
having been sgught with Lat clavis , clavus , clau-do (IE kleu-/klau- 
cf. Doric xAaCg, and kleud - from the root kel "hide, conceal") or 
with Gk xAa6og "twig", xAnpog "share, lot", originally "piece of 
wood for casting lots". In the latter case, which is attractive in 
the present context, hlot would be cognate with OE holt "a wood, 
thicket, holt". Especially interesting is the semantic development 
of Gk xAripos to mean "allotment of land, piece of land, farm, 
estate" and in Macedonia "estate granted by the king". 40 We may 
also note the OE compounds tanhlyta and tanhlytere , "one who divines 
by casting lots", found unfortunately only in glosses. 

Many of the lot names appear only in very late sources such as 
the Tithe Awards and must be of post enclosure origin. Indeed, as 
with cavil, lot seems to hover in status between appellative and 
element proper. There are, however, sufficient instances of its 
early use in names, especially in Ca where land newly reclaimed from 
the fens seems to have been apportioned by lot (cf. les Fenlotes 
supra, p.256), to provide, again, firm evidence of the allocation of 
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land by the casting or drawing of lots. This was particularly so 
of meadowland, as we have already noted, and as the regular occur¬ 
rence of the compounds Lot Mead, Lot Meadow testifies. As terms 
connected with land apportionment and land holding, however, hlot 
and hlet were already in use in pre-Conquest times. The inter¬ 
linear gloss in the Vespasian Psalter, for instance, translating 
Psalm lxxvii.55, eiecit a facie eorum gentes et sorte diuisit eis 
terrain, reads: "awearp fro onsiene heara 6eode 7 hlete todaelde him 
eordan". 41 In a grant of land by King Eadwig in 956 we find: 

on Fearnes felda [Farnsfield Nt] gebyrad twega manna 
hlot landes . . . and £reora manna hlot on 

Normantune [Normanton Nt] (Sawyer 659 = BCS 1029, 

printed in EYCh, no.2). 

A manslot seems to have been a technical term for "the amount of 
land allotted to the head of a family when the hundred was divided 
up" (BT s.v.). Napier prints from a manuscript dealing with land- 
holdings of the Abbey of Bury St Edmund in various Nf hundreds 
which includes the following statements: 

On Elsingtun hundred ah Sancte Eadmund xxvii manslot. 

On Spelhoge hundred xlv manslot etc, 42 

He believed the compound to have been of Scandinavian origin. 

However, the p.n. evidence for both these elements is scanty, 
and one is led to enquire why. In the first place, although their 
occurrence offers clear evidence for the practice of casting lots 
for land, this was probably a comparatively rare event except where 
meadow was concerned. Then, other terms for shares in the common 
fields and pastures which do not specifically allude to the method 
of allocation, e.g. OE dal and its compounds dal-mi&d , da 1-land , ME 
shote etc., may obscure the evidence. There is also some evidence 
of the use of other terms for allotted land: cut from ME cut(te) M a 
lot", of obscure origin but in use from at least the late twelfth 
century, seems to have had some currency as a p.n. el. although not 
recognised by EPN. Unfortunately it is difficult to distinguish it 
from ME cut(te) "a cut, a water-channel" and in some counties from 
dial, forms of cot and even croft (Hrt 262). However, it has been 
recognised as a term for a piece of land in f.ns. such as Longcut(t ), 
Broadcut(t) etc,, in 0, although the forms are all modern (0 438). 

In one particular 0 parish where there is independent evidence of the 
yearly drawing of lots for meadow another word, set, seems to have 
been used for a block of land so allocated. 43 

In Y, and occasionally too in Cu, Nt and Nth, the term used is 
ME wandale "a share of the common arable land of the tp. n , commonly 
derived from ON vpndr "a wand, a measuring stick" and deill . This 
term is understood either to mean a strip fenced off with wands or 
stakes (YN 59, YE 107) or a strip measured off with a wand (Nt 293, 

Cu 497). Perhaps in the light of the evidence collected here the 
possibility that vpndr might have been used in the same way as kefli 
and hlot should not be entirely dismissed. 
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The abbreviations used in this article are those commonly employed in the 
publications of the English Place-Name Society up to and including vol.49, 
except for the following: Brk = Margaret Gelling, The Place-Names of 
Berkshire, EPNS, 49 (Cambridge, 1973); 50-1 (Nottingham, 1974, 1976). 

Ca = P.H. Reaney, The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, 
EPNS, 19 (Cambridge, 1943). Che = J.McN. Dodgson, The Place-Names of 
Cheshire, EPNS, 44-7 (Cambridge, 1970-72); 48, 54 (Nottingham, 1981).' 

Child = The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. F.J. Child, 5 vols. 
(Boston and New York, 1882-98, repr. 1957); ballads cited by number. 

DOST = Sir William Craigie and A.J. Aitken, Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue (Chicago and Oxford, 1929-). Dum = Col. Sir Edward Johnson- 
Ferguson, The Place-Names of Dumfriesshire (Dumfries, 1935). EYCh = 

W. Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, Vol.I (Edinburgh, 1914). FPD = 
Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmensis , [ed. W. Greenwell], Surtees Society, 58 
(Durham etc., 1872). Gilly = Schedule of "Gilly Corn" from the Rental of 
the Farms of Durham Almonry, Archaeologia Aeliana 4.Ser. 33 (1955) pp.50-60. 
HCB = unpublished Post-Dissolution Halmote Court Books of the Diocese of 
Durham. IE = Indo-European. L = Kenneth Cameron, The Place-Names of 
Lincolnshire I, EPNS, 58 (Nottingham, 1985). MAN = unpublished Post- 
Dissolution Manorial Records of the Dean and Chapter, Durham. Map = Map 
of Fife surveyed by James Gordon in A.J.G. MacKay, A History of Fife and 
Kinross (Edinburgh, 1896). MC = unpublished Miscellaneous Charters in the 
Muniments of the Dean and Chapter, Durham. RGS = Register of the Great 
Seal of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1882-1914). Sawyer = P.H. Sawyer, Anglo- 
Saxon Charters (London, 1968). Shetl = Shetland. Spec = unpublished 
Special charters in the Muniments of the Dean and Chapter, Durham. St = 
J.P. Oakden, The Place-Names of Staffordshire I, EPNS, 55 (Nottingham, 

1984). surn. = surname. tp. = township. 

W.E. Tate, The Village Community (London, 1967) pp.33-4, citing R.W. 

Gretton, Economic Journal 22 (1912); and J.A. Giles, History of Bampton 
(Bampton, 1848) pp.75-82. 

Sir Paul Vindogradoff, The Growth of the Manor (3rd ed., London, 1920) 
pp.166-79, 265-6; R.A. Butlin, "Field Systems of Northumberland and Durham" 
in Studies of Field Systems in the British Isles , ed. A.R.H. Baker and 
R.A. Butlin (Cambridge, 1973) pp.133-4; and Baker and Butlin in ibid., 
ch.14 "Conclusion", pp.635ff.; Trevor Rowley, "Medieval Field Systems" in 
The English Medieval Landscape, ed. Leonard Cantor (London, 1982) p.3o. 

James Robertson, General View of Agriculture in the County of Perth (2nd 
ed., Perth, 1813) pp.91-2; W. Leslie, General View of Agriculture in the 
Counties of Nairn and Moray (1813) p.459, where keavle is defined as "The 
part of a field which falls to one on a division by lots". Kench, or kinch, 
"an unexpected advantage or opportunity; a division of land for which lots 
are cast" apparently represents ONFr canche, keanche "a throw at dice, 
luck, fortune" (Scottish National Dictionary, s.v. kinch) and is thus cog¬ 
nate with ModE chance < OFr ch(e)aunce, from cheoir "to fall". Robertson's 
interest in names is further illustrated by his footnote (op.cit., p.92): 

"In some parts of Monteath, the names of places are expressive of this 
ancient mode of the^division of land, viz. Arn-prior, the Prior's portion, 
Arn-tommy, Arn-finlay, Arn-more etc." where he clearly assumes that these 
names are compounded with Gael, earran "a share, portion of land, division". 


Ed. J.C. Dewdney (Durham, 1970). 

Ed. A.R.H. Baker and J.B. Harley (Newton Abbot, 1973) p.51. 
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English Place-Name Elements, English Place-Name Society 25-6, 2 vols. 
{Cambridge, 1956). 

I owe this example to Mr Thomas Pyke's undergraduate dissertation on the 
place-names of South Shields, submitted as part of the examination for the 
degree of BA in English Language and Medieval Literature at Durham, June 
1985. 


The full text of the charter as given in RGS is: Robertus etc . Sciatis nos 
dedisse concessisse et hac presenti carta nostra confirmasse Dauid de 
Lyndesay . . . omnes terras de Le Revwaus, Meshope , Midilkeuille, Blaclau, 
Grenhilcotis, Ayrikstan et de Mikylholmesyde . No identifications are 
offered in the source. However, six of these names may safely be identified 
with Rivox, Mosshope, Blacklaw, Greenhill, Eriskstane and Meikleholmside, 
northwest of Moffat, Dumfriesshire. Middlegill lies between Mosshope and 
Blacklaw on the ground and is here therefore identified with Midilkeuille 
as it is in Dum 99. 


Reproduced in W.B. Stonehouse, The History and Topography of the Isle of 
Axholme {London, 1839). This antedates the first reference recorded in 
OED which is in any case wrong: see note following. 


List of Participants' lands lying in the Isle of Axholme, 1642 (not 1652 
as in OED): Stonehouse, History and Topography, pp.90ff. The use of cavel 
here raises the question of whether the Hatfield minor name Calls (YW i.9 
1842 TA) is not a contraction of this element rather than a representative 
of dial, call "a place where cattle are driven, a cow-gang' 1 , or caul "a 
weir" (YW, ibid.). The same consideration may arise with some of the other 
Y call names, viz. Cowgill vi.255, Callgill 1592, Cawegill 1660; Callis 
iii.171, Adam de Calys 1375, my playces called Calys 1551; The Calls iv.125, 
Le Calls 1668; Kittycaul vi.179, Kitty Caw 1848; Call-bank iv.5, 1729; Caw 
Croft iii.233. Call(e)croft(e) 16; Callehirst 111.253, 1342; the Calling 
iii.136, 1766). 

Ed. R. Morris, EETS OS, 62 (1876; repr. 1966): examples from OED. 

Ed. J. Campion and F. Holthausen (Heidelberg, 1913). 

Ed. A. Onnerfors (Stuttgart, 1983); trans. H. Mattingley, revised 
S.A. Handford (Harmondsworth , 1970). 


Ed. D.F.C. Coldwell, Scottish Text Society, 2 (Edinburgh and London, 
1957) . 


Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British Sources, Fasc. II (London, 1981) 
s.v. 2 cavilla; and "Some Minor Enigmas from Medieval Records", English 
Historical Review 74 (1959) p.669. 

Bracton, De Legibus ii.34, cited by Latham, "Some Minor Enigmas", loc.cit.. 

Acts of the Lords Auditors of Causes and Complaints 1466-94, Jan 23, 1488. 

Liber Protocollorum M.Cuthberti Simonis , ed. J. Bain and C. Rogers, 2 vols. 
(London, 1875) II, p.162. 

Sheriff Court Book of Fife 1515-22, ed. W.C. Dickinson, Scottish History 
Society, 3rd ser. 12 (Edinburgh, 1926) pp.252-3. 



Victor Watts 


The Stirling Antiquary, ed. W.B. Cook (Stirling, 1893-) IV, p.219. 

Extracts from the Records of the Royal Burgh of Lanark 1150-1722, [ed. 

Robert Renwick] (Glasgow, 1893) p.48. 

Selections from the Records of the Regality of Melrose 1605-61, ed. C.S. 
Romanes, Scottish History Society, 2nd ser. 6 (Edinburgh, 1914) p.35. 

The Diary of Abraham de La Pryme, [ed. C. Jackson], Surtees Society, 54 
(Durham etc., 1870}. 

Rural Economy in Yorkshire in 1641, being the Farming and Account Books of 
Henry Best, [ed. C.B. Robinson], Surtees Society, 33 (Durham etc., 1857) 
pp.33 and 128 note. 

Parliamentary Surveys of the Bishopric of Durham, ed. D.A. Kirby, Surtees 
Society, 183, 185 (Gateshead, 1971, 1972). In Scotland cavil is also used 
of a share of fishing rights, cf. John Spalding, The History of the Troubles 
and Memorable Transactions in Scotland 1624-45, 2 vols. (Aberdeen, 1792) I, 
p. 231: 

They got about 40 chalders of victuals and silver rent (sc. for 
the supply of troops) out of the bishop's kavil, consisting of 
three cobles on the water of Don, and other rents out of the samen 
water 

and State. Leslie of Powys 17 (cited in DOST): 

The Town and Bishop feued out the fishing in shares, six of them 
called the King's cavil, and the other six the Bishop's cavil. 

J. Jakobsen, An Etymological Dictionary of the Norn Language in Shetland 
(repr. Lerwick, 1985) s.v.. 

J. Franck, Etymologisch Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal ('s-Gravenhage, 
1884-92; 1912) s.v.. 

Ed. W.W. Skeat, 2nd. ed. revised by K. Sisam (Oxford, 1956). 

Cited in his commentary on Tacitus 10 by R. Much, Die Germania des Tacitus 
(3rd ed., Heidelberg, 1967). 

The Elder or Poetic Edda, ed. and trans. Olive Bray, Viking Club Trans¬ 
lation Series 2 (London, 1908}. 


Gisla saga, in Vestfir6inga sggur , ed. Bjorn K. Porolfsson and Gudni 
Jonsson, Islenzk fornrit 6 (Reykjavik, 1943) Ch.24, p.77. 


Ibid., Ch.34, pp.109-10. 

Egils saga, ed. Sigurdur Nordal, Islenzk fornrit 2 (Reykjavik, 1933) Ch.78, 
p.245. 

Grettissaga, ed. Gudni Jonsson, Islenzk fornrit 7 (Reykjavik, 1936) Ch.66, 
p.216. The use of r unakefli for letter writing is discussed by Aslak 
Liest$61, "Correspondence in runes", Medieval Scandinavia 1 (1968) pp.17-27. 

As a mining term it continued in living use throughout the nineteenth 
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century and was still familiar in Durham in 1982; cf. the letter by 
R.O. Heslop of 1887 quoted in OED s.v.: "Each collier draws his cavel, 
and the number on his ticket is the number of the 'bord' at which he must 
hew for a stated period until another cavilling takes place". 


B.K. Roberts, The Green Villages of County Durham, Durham County Library 
Local History Publication, 12 (Durham, 1977) p.40. 

Liber Sancte Marie de Melros , [ed. C. Innes], Bannatyne Club, 56 (Edinburgh, 
1837) p.521. 

J. Erskine, The Principles of the Law of Scotland, (12th ed., Edinburgh, 
1827) II.ix, "Of servitudes", section 29, p.243; originally published in 
1754. 

Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. II.1 and 2; J.B. Hofmann, 
Etymologisches Worterbuch des Griechischen (Munchen, 1949) s.v., where it 
is derived from *qlaros , cogn. with OIr clar "Brett, Tafel" and the root 
seen in xAaoj "breche"; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclop'adie d . Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft s.v.: "Grundbedeutung Los, dann der durch das Los 
erworbene Anteil am Grundbesitz des Stammes, also Landgut; so schon bie 
Homer u. Hesiod". Also, "Landgut das der makedon. Konig gleichsam als 
Lehen an hochstehende Personlichkeiten vergibt". 

Ed. Sherman M. Kuhn (Ann Arbor, 1965). 

A.S. Napier, "Contributions to Old English Lexicography", Transactions of 
the Philological Society (1903-6) pp.307-8. 

L.E. Rose, The History of Churchill (Brackley, 1934) p.54, cited at 0 345. 
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KENNETH CAMERON’S WORK ON ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES 

AN APPRECIATION 


Kenneth Cameron's contribution to place-name studies comprises both 
an extremely distinguished corpus of writings published between 
1956 and 1985, and the Directorship of the English Place-Name 
Society, which he assumed in 1967 and which he will retain after 
his retirement from the English Department at Nottingham. Under 
his Directorship the Society has produced fifteen volumes; and the 
editing of these, together with the administrative burdens imposed 
by his position as Honorary Director and Secretary, must have 
involved great sacrifices of time and energy. In spite of these 
burdens, the publications listed here form a compact body of 
steadily-appearing, erudite, useful work, with some astonishing 
peaks. 

The first of the three studies which share the title 
Scandinavian Settlement in the Territory of the Five Boroughs 
(delivered as his inaugural lecture at the University of Nottingham) 
sounded a triumphant new note at a time when several of us who 
belonged to the same generation of place-name scholars were keenly 
aware that new notes were required. "Eccles in English Place- 
Names", in 1968, was another such. The Significance of English 
Place-Names (an Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture delivered on a 
memorable occasion at the British Academy) was a generous survey 
of all the new work of 1965-75, and it conferred academic respect¬ 
ability on a body of writings which were still, even at that date, 
regarded as heretical digressions by a formidable body of older 
scholars. The O'Donnell lecture of 1980, "The Meaning and Signifi¬ 
cance of Old English walh in English Place-Names", is arguably the 
most satisfying and stimulating of all the items listed in the 
Bibliography. 

It may seem perverse to instance these four papers as the 
peaks in a Bibliography which includes not only a three-volume 
county survey but also the most successful book on English place- 
names since Isaac Taylor's Words and Places in 1882. The Derby¬ 
shire survey is among the best in the EPNS series, distinguished 
from those which preceded it by greater thoroughness in the collec¬ 
tion of material, and a steadier attention to minor names and 
field-names. The Batsford publication of 1961, English Place-Names , 
performed the rare and difficult feat of presenting a complicated 
subject in a manner which appealed to an enormous readership. These 
are notable achievements, but it is the advancement of the subject 
through new approaches which appeals most to colleagues working in 
the same field, and this is seen most clearly in the papers which 
I have instanced. 

The inaugural lecture of 1965, and the second and third parts 



of Professor Cameron's study of Scandinavian settlement in the east 
midlands which followed in 1970 and 1971, sparked off a controversy 
which is still lively. There is a deep division of opinion concern¬ 
ing the extent of Scandinavian colonisation of English land follow¬ 
ing the Viking invasions which began in A.D. 865. In my own most 
recent book I wrote that "it would be difficult, even if one wished 
it, to avoid taking sides on this matter"; and my position of parti 
pris , firmly on the side of Professor Cameron; perhaps disqualifies 
me as a judge of the historical issues involved. I can, however, 
recommend the last item in the Bibliography (which Kenneth himself 
calls his "last will and testament on Danish settlement") as a lucid 
and characteristically generous statement. 

"Viking Settlement in the East Midlands" and Part 1 of a 
massive survey of Lincolnshire are the publications for 1985. 
Obviously there is much still to come. Place-names are not a narrow 
specialism. They are relevant to many aspects of philological, 
historical, geographical and archaeological studies, and they are 
amply sufficient occupation for a whole academic lifetime. Kenneth 
probably feels, as I do, that one lifetime is totally inadequate, 
but he is making the fullest possible use of his. May it be a long 
one I 

Margaret Gelling 
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THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF KENNETH CAMERON 

1956-1985 


1956 

"Work on place-names in Lincolnshire: a preliminary discussion", 
Lincolnshire Historian 2, no.3, pp.1-11. 

Contributions to Documents relating to the Manor and Soke of 

Newark-on-Trent , ed. M.W. Barley, Thoroton Society Record 
Series 16 (Nottingham). 


1958 

"The Scandinavians in Derbyshire: the place-name evidence", 
Nottingham Medieval Studies 2, pp.86-118. 


1959 

The Place-Names of Derbyshire , 3 vols., English Place-Name Society 
27-29. 

"A note on the Celtic element in English place-names", Derbyshire 
Archaeological and Natural Historical Society Journal 79, 
pp.56-60. 

"An early Mercian boundary in Derbyshire: the place-name evidence", 
in The Anglo-Saxons: Studies in some Aspects of their History 
and Culture presented to Bruce Dickins , ed. P. Clemoes 
(Cambridge) pp.70-88. 


1961 

English Place-Names (London, 3rd ed. 1977; repr. University 
Paperback, 1969). 


1965 

Scandinavian Settlement in the Territory of the Five Boroughs: The 
Place-Name Evidence (Nottingham; repr. in Place-Name Evidence 
for the Anglo-Saxon Invasion and Scandinavian Settlements , 
1975, pp.115-38). 


1966 

"Evolution of Settlement: Anglo-Saxon and Danish Period", in 
Nottingham and its Region, ed. K.C. Edwards (Nottingham) 
pp.195-204. 



1968 

"Eccles in English place-names", in Christianity in Britain, 300- 
700 , ed. M. W. Barley and R.P.C. Hanson (Leicester) pp.87-92 
(repr. in Place-Name Evidence [1975] pp.1-7). 


1969 

"Addenda & Corrigenda Vols XXV & XXVI, English Place-Name Elements , 
Parts I and II", Journal of the English Place-Name Society 1, 
pp.9-42. 


1970 

"Maps and the study of place-names", Bulletin of the Society of 
University Cartographers 4, no.2, pp.1-9. 

"Scandinavian settlement in the territory of the five boroughs: the 
place-name evidence. Part II, place-names in Thorp", Medieval 
Scandinavia 3, pp.35-49 (repr. in Place-Name Evidence [1975] 
pp.139-56). 


1971 

"Scandinavian settlement in the territory of the five boroughs: the 
place-name evidence. Part III: the Grimston hybrids", in 
England before the Conquest: Studies in Primary Sources 
presented to Dorothy White lock t ed. P. Clemoes and K. Hughes 
(Cambridge) pp.147-63 (repr. in Place-Name Evidence [1975] 
pp.157-71). 

"Professor Dorothy Whitelock", Onoma 16, nos.1-2, pp.106-8. 

1973 

"Early Field-Names in an English-named Lincolnshire Village", in 

Otium et Negotium: Studies in Onomatology and Library Science 
presented to Olof von Feilitzen , ed. F. Sandgren (Stockholm) 
pp.38-43. 


1975 

(Ed.) Place-Name Evidence for the Anglo-Saxon Invasion and 
Scandinavian Settlements (Nottingham; repr. 1977). 


1976 

The Significance of English Place-Names , Sir Israel Gollancz 

Memorial Lecture, British Academy, printed separately and in 
Proceedings of the British Academy 62, pp.135-55. 


1978 

"The minor names and field-names of the Holland division of 

Lincolnshire", in The Vikings , ed. T. Andersson and K.I. 

Sandred, Symposia Universitatis Upsaliensis 8 (Uppsala) pp.81-8. 
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"The Scandinavian settlement of Eastern England: the place-name 

evidence", Ortnamnssallskapets i Uppsala Arsskrift, pp.7-17. 

1979 

"Professor Bruce Dickins", Journal of the English Place-Name 
Society 11, pp.1-2. 

1980 

"The Meaning and Significance of Old English walh in English Place- 
Names", English Place-Name Society Journal 12, pp.1-53. 

1985 

The Place-Names of Lincolnshire , Part 1, English Place-Name Society 
58. 

"Viking Settlement in the East Midlands: The Place-Name Evidence", 
Beitrage zur Namenforschung, Neue Folge 23, pp.129-53. 

Professor Cameron became a Fellow of the British Academy in 1976, 

and was awarded a Doctorate by the University of Uppsala in 1978. 

Margaret Gelling 
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